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Art. i. — DJiarmasindhu, or the Ocean of Religious Rites, hy ike 
Priest Kasinatha. 1 Translated from the Sanscrit and com- 
merited upon by the Rev. A.. Boueqtjin. 

Introduction. 

I worship the great Vittala, 8 the plenitude of gracious mercies, the 
easily pleased, the fulfiller of the distressed’s desires, the dryer of the 
sea of transgressions innumerable, the ravisher of Rukmirn’s heart, 3 
the supreme being whose activity spreads over boundless limits, and 

who pervades the mind. 

I worship Shankara, 4 the destroyer of iniquities. May he lay his 
(divine) 3 hand on my head day and night. 

I hasten to worship Shiva’s wife and also (Ganapati)* the Lord 

1 See note 16 . , . _ , _ „ , * 

3 Shri-Yittala is the name of an idol worshipped at Pandharpur, a town of 
fee Dekkan. He is more commonly called Vittoha, is considered to be an incar- 
nation of Vishnu, fee second deity of fee Hindu triad and is one of fee most 
popular gods of the Mardfeas. The word I translate here and furfeer on m the 
Introduction by worship is “ Vande,” which usual y is used for fee bow of adora- 
lion made to the gods in fee beginning of any religious performance or even of 

any worldly undertaking, like, for instance, fee writing of a book. 

s Vittoba is here identical wife Krishna, fee renowned hero-god of fee great 
enic poem MaUbhdrata ; and the epithet used here refers to an anecdote related 
in that work, as also in another called BhSgavatapurfea, that, namely, Kukmim, 
fee beautiful and clever daughter of fee king Bhishmaka, after having been pro- 
S into marriage to a man she could not love, heard of fee heroic deeds of 
Krishna; became enamoured of him, and in a missive inflamed wife love entreated 
him to save her from fee impending calamity, whereupon he carried her off and 
married her. I have translated the word “ mati by heart. Some native 
commentators take it to mean “ intellect. ’ ■ . , 

* Shahkara is another name for Shiva, the third deity of the Hindu triad. 

All words placed in parenthesis are not in the Sanscrit text but are used 
by me for the purpose of completing the meaning and the style of the translation. 
' » The renowned elephant-headed god, son of Shiva and his spouse Parvafe He 
putshotlj hindrances in one’s way when displeased and removes them if propitiated. 
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of hindrances, the great Father (Brahma)’ too, with the (divine, 
Sarasvati, 8 and prostrating myself before the revered Lakshmi,” Garu'da, lc 
the thousand-headed (Shesha ), 11 Pradyumna , 18 the lord (Shiva), the 
ape-god (Hanuman), the glorious Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus, (Saturn), theson of Chaya , 13 the six-faced (Kartikeya), 1 * 
Indra , 15 and all other gods, together with my preceptors, my mother 
and my father, called Ananta , 18 and also Madhava 17 a nd the other ch'V 

7 The first deity of the Hindu triad. It is a masculine form and a perse 

Demg, and quite different from Brahm ? a neuter form and the impe 
Universal Essence. r 

8 The goddess of learning and speech. According to some records 3 
Brahma’s wife, but according to others his daughter. 

The wife of Vishnu and goddess of wealth and beauty. 

10 The well-known bird-god and attendant of Vishnu. 

“ Shesha the thousand-headed serpent-god, is described in some records 
as the king of the N&gas or snakes of the seven infernal worlds ; in others he is 
represented as forming the couch and canopy of Vishnu, and sometimes as sup- 
porting on one of his heads the seven infernal worlds followed by the terrene 
and six other superposed celestial worlds. 

12 An epithet of Kamadeva, the god of love. 

, 1S The shadow personified and wife of the Sun. 

14 Better known under the name of Skanda, the god of war He is said fcn 
have been born of Shiva alone without feminine help. At his birth each of t thO ‘ 
six Kntikas or Pleiades offering her breast to him, his head divided itself intd 
six to the satisfaction of each of them. Hence the appellation “ six-facod god.’f 

Indra is the g-od of the atmosphere and lord of the gods of the sky, bh^ 
subordinated to the triad. J3 \ 

16 Here the author gives only his father’s name, but at the end of the book 1 
he mentions his own as well as the names of his father, uncle, and grandfather ' 
who all seem to have been very rigid in their observance of the law. His 1 
grandfather, the priest Kashmatha, was a learned Brahmin of the Konkan His ' 
unde is said to have possessed a great knowledge of astronomy and astrology' • 
His father Yajneshvar left, when young, his birthplace near RatnSgiri, in the j 
Konkan, and became a student of the seminary of Pandharpur, in the Itokkan (see ' 

? ot ® 2 J' A*®! us had ^ m . s } ed f he C0Hrse of his studies, he married, hut whether 
he had other children besides the author of this work, cannot be surmised from 
the contents of the book. He was so learned in the holy scriptures lhat hft wnq '* 
considered an incarnation of the Infinite One. At I S period of hfs uS " 
he became an ascetic wanderer, and died on the shore of the holy ri ver ' Bhima! 7 
The author of a book on Hindu ntes, which depend so much on the motions of : 
the celestial bodies, could scarcely have had a better entourage than that of an ' 
uncle astronomer and astrologer and of a father acquainted from his earliest 1 
years with all the traditional rites of the orthodox temple priests. This work i 
is said to have been completed in the year 1712 of the era of ShaUvaha ia ' 7 
(compare notes 35 and 36) Though of such recent date, it has become one of ' 
the most read standard books of orthodox Hindus, as its contents are known to 
he by no means of modem origin, hut rather a reproduction of passages on rites i 
token from numerous old scriptural works of a more promiscuous character -3 
(compare note 19). It is to be seen in the house of every orthodox Hindu, not only 7 
-* 1 w J lere it was first edited, but all over India : tbe holy Benares ’ 

itself has reproduced several editions of it, and it is consulted at every occasion 7 
of rehgious ntes to be performed. J ; 

17 An ancient author of religious treatises. 
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and ' honourable sages, I compose this moderate 15 compendium of 
religious rites. 

Reviewing older and well known (scriptural): treatises, but mostly avoid- 
ing a merely textual reproduction of sentences, I compose (this work) after 
the manner of the Nirnayasindhu 19 for the instruction of the ignorant. 


PART L 

Chapter I. — On Times. 

There are six different ways (of reckoning) time, viz., hy years, solar 
half-years, seasons, months, half-months, and days. 

There are five kinds of years : the lunar and the solar years, the 
year called Savana, the sidereal year, and the year of Jupiter. 

The lunar year consists of twelve months, the first of which is called 
Chaitra (the second Vaishakha>, &c ., 20 each running from, the first 

18 Everything i 3 relative,, for what appears here to the Hindu- mind of the 
author to he a moderate compendium of rites,, is to the European reader a prolix 
and voluminous work of some 500 pages in 8vo. 

1 9 ' The name of a' work belonging to the Mimansa school,, one of the three 
great divisions of orthodox Hindu philosophy,. The name of its author is Kama- 
lakarabhatta, hut the time of its composition is not known. It is believed hy 
Hindus to he very ancient. Besides the Nirnayasindhu, the contents of our 
work show that its author has used numerous other old works, such as Hemadri, 
Yajnavalkya, Kalamddhava, Mayukha, Eaustubha, &c. 

20 The names of the twelve months are : Chaitra, Vaishdkha, Jyeshta, Ashada, 
Shr&vana, Bhadrapada, Ashvina, Kartika, Mdrgashirsha, Pausha, Magha, and 
Phalguna. A careful remembrance of the consecution of these months is quite 
necessary to the right understanding of most parts of this work. ^ The third chap- 
ter,' for instance, on intercalary months would, without it, remain utterly incom- 
prehensible to the reader. Each of these months consists of 29 1 terrestrial days, 
the t im e which, elapses between one conjunction of the moon and the sun to the 
next,.that is, from new moon to new moon. However, to avoid the fraction, twelve 
months of 29 and 30 days alternately have been arranged, making a year of 354 
days. Each of these months, whether of 29 or 30 days, is divided into 30 unequal 
parts called Tithis or dates. The numeration of these dates, however, does not 
run from 1 to 30, hut only fr.om 1 to 15, that is, to the end of the first half of the 
month, which is called the increasing or bright moon half month, when it begins 
again with I to 1 5 for the second, half of the month, called the decreasing or dark 
moon half month. Now, in order to bring this year of 354 days into harmony 
with the solar course and with the seasons, a complicated scheme of intercala- 
tions, which will he described in Chapter III., has been, devised hy Hindu astro- 
nomers. 

This clearly synodical lunar year has been for decades of centuries or more, 
and is still the "single one among all Hindu sects all over India. Whatever 
wrongly may have been written by Europeans on this point- to the contrary, 
must rest on misapprehension or carelessness, or perhaps with some on the want 
of the necessary knowledge of Sanscrit, without which no Indian calendar can 
be properly understood. That a scholar like Duncan Forbes in his Hindust&ii 
Grammar, p. 148, says that the Hindus reckon time by solar years consisting of 
twelve e^ual portions, which it pleases him to call solar, months, I can explain 
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increasing moon-day to the new moon-day, and of 354 days, or, when 
t ere is an intercalary month , of thirteen months (with 384 days). 

V con i e ^ u f in 8: ttat he must have mistaken the Indian Tithis or dates for 

Perhaps hekoked at tt IS 

iSiHSsss„frS^i2?I^I 

wmmsmm 

ss?3fssa 

«< >f p~aC ™f iVw&i 1 ?.“4foSS4- tt to t/s!: 

p?eti°n^th "aWedMfidf’ 1 ’ and the &M is the Tithi Vrfddhi, u/com- 

v eh Wednesday. But in this manner we should have a supernumerary 
daj at the end of the month, if 1 1 were not reduced by means of th e Kshava Tithi ar 
subtracting date. Thisisthe short Tithi in which no sunrise occum It it 

bS rtI7 ith , til ?v PreCe<i ? n S Tithis and tothascribed to a singled^ briS 

thus the days to their original number, viz., 291- or 29 in a month and SO irFflif 
whli 6 \ ^ e , 'T llole P ro ^ess both months are sub-divided into thirtv Tithis 
fnnp^l W *T e abs ^* u ^ ely ne , cessa ry for the performance, for instance, of oblio-atorv 
rn A l 6S i mo ^ and ^ earl y n ™t take place at the ve™ date of leath 
Had this sub-division of the lunar months of twenty-nine and tSrtv teTvostrt 

been contrived, the funeral rite of a man could not have 
fKA^iri° rme Ai ntbem ? ntbof twent y-nme days whose death had occurred on 

hSt^vW%TS^ thti ^ yd ^ P^Ung Indian dates^which 

“y hour °r the day and can be known only by a daily reference to 
the calendar, are yet followed by the whole of HinL India hofh for eiri] nod 

Shastris 3 ‘ f h e are made dependent on tho more learned Gurus and 

* speculative superstructure withTegard to the two^ate^HSI .and 310™^? 
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The solar year consists of 365 davs 22 7 

t0 p *“ 

to which the abo ve ~ - r “ Iies * 

course and a solar year of ««5 da™* 6 Said , to rui1 and to P^Tthir^h T 

date, they have been proved L T wer£ > already known in India at fW 80l ? r 

. 7 ~™ivS “.* “»«. ». 

S*&;S55By 

additional month ^ thirteen. lant Ctei-!” 4 “ 

names of the twk^ J 3 t? harmonise the lunar year with +i, S > tile ^rteenth 
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The year called Savana jhas 360 days. a * 

From the above ; from -what we have said in note *20 ; from the jealous zeal 
with which we see the Hindus have from their accustomed unwillingness to 
accept anything foreign to their sdil, in spite of their knowledge of the solar year 
and of the necessity they were in to adopt it for the purpose of harmonising their 
own lunar year to the seasons, carefully preserved and followed the lunar year ; 
there can he no doubt as to the solar year having been imported from the West 
into India, even if it were not possible by means of tbe history of the zodiac and 
of the lunar mansions, to prove, as Lassen has so conclusively done, that the 
Hindus’ knowledge of exact astronomy is posterior and filial to that of Babylon 
and the Greeks. 

24 Some have supposed that this Say ana year of 360 terrestrial days (a terres- 
trial day being the time between one sunrise and the next) had never been but 
the well-known fictive year of Indian astronomers, one day being made to corre- 
spond with one degree Of the ecliptic, one ghatika with one minute, and one pala 
with one second ( cf t note 31), hut never in use among any nation, as such a year 
would soon have ceased to he in harmony with the seasons. Against such an 
hypothesis, however, are the two facts,, that the most ancient rites of the Hindus, 
like, for instance, the three daily worships and others, as will he seen in the sequel, 
are decidedly connected with terrestrial days, and not with the Ti this or dates 
on which more modern rites are all dependent ; and that this very Savana year of 
■ 360 terrestrial days is still at the present day the one exclusively in use among the 
Zend Avesta Parsis. They brought it with them from Persia at the time of their 
immigration into India, and all their religious ceremonies being based upon it, 
they have up to this day, and in spite of all contrary influences, carefully followed 
it. It has twelve months of thirty terrestrial days, and without the sub-division 
into weeks, which are quite unknown to them, each day bearing a different name. 
In their present calendar they bring this Sdvana year into harmony with the 
solar one by intercalating five days at the end of the year, which hear no names 
nor dates, and which, as they say, they throw away.” When this insertion of 
five days first took place, that is, when they first became acquainted with the 
solstitial course, could he ascertained only by a careful inspection of their alma- 
nacks and temple records of the whole period of their era, the present date of which 
is 1*24:9. Of the remaining 5 hours and 56 minutes they know nothing, so that, s 
if the intercalation has begun with the first year of their era, their year must 
now have passed nearly through all the t seasons of the year. The priests, with 
whom rested the knowledge of astronomy and the responsibility of tbe calendar, 
its days being hound up with their religious ceremonies, . declared the five days 
to he holy and completely to be set apart. 

The names of the twelve months are: Pharvardin, Ardibes, Khordad, Tir, 
Amardad, Sarevar, Mer, A'va, A'dar, X)e, Banian, and Aspandad. 

Tbe names of tbe thirty days are : Ormusd, Baman, Ardibes, Sarevar, Aspan- 
dad, Khordad, Amardad, DSpadar, A'dar, A'vd, Khorsad, Mor,*Tir, Gos, Dakmer, 
Mer, Saros, Eastna, Pharvardin, Beram, Earn, Guvad, Heptin, Din, Asisan, 
Astad, Asman, Jemiad, Marespan, Anderam. 

Interesting it is to see all the names of the months recurring in their pure form 
as names of days except De, which becomes the composed D6p&dar. 

What these names signify, and whether in their meaning they bear any resem- 
blance with the appellations of months and days of other nations, I am unable 
to say. It is remarkable that this same kind of solar year, consisting of 3(50 days 
with five epagomenic da)^s was also in use not onty among the ancient Egyptians, 
but also among the Mexicans and Peruvians, for at the time of the discovery 
and conquest of the New World, Spanish writers, describing the manners 
and religions usages of those nations, reported that their year was a solar one 
and consisted of 360 days with a yearly intercalation of five days. The great 
Laplace, who in his “ Systeme du Monde” describes fully this Peruvian and 
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The sidereal year consists of twelve sidereal months, which shall be- 
described later on, and of 324 days. 25 

The year of Jupiter has 361 days, just the time Jupiter wants to 
travel from Aries to the next mansion, and so on. 26 

In connection with the declaration 27 of religious acts, &e., the lunar 
year should be used and no other. 


+tT 7S i tllat til0Se nations not having had themselves a scientifical 
knowledge of the solar course, nor any written records of the heavenly nheno- 
mena necessary for such a computation, must have received their solar year from 
the north of Asia ; yet he seems to be puzzled how such a year of 360 days with 
five intercalary days can have come to them from Asia, where no such Tar has 
ever been m use Rad he known the fact we have just recorded afto the 
ancient year of the Parsis, whose political influence once held sway over the 

mtnd (,/. tote 35). d ° Ubt “ ‘° ^ truth ° f tis assertion °™ld have entered his 

I find nothing from which I conld deduct that this year has ever been 
anything else than a year used by astronomers for celestial calculations. It is 
made up of twelve months of twenty-seven days each (in round numbers of 
course, form reality it is 27d„ 7h., 43', and 12"). This is just the time the moon 
progressing somewhat more than thirteen degrees a day, wants for its course 

through the twenty-seven sidereal mansions of the oldest Hindu lunar eclfotic 
in which the ~‘_nd, namely, Abhijit, is wanting. In the Jyotishasdra, which must 
therefore belong to a later time, 1 find the following -2S : Ashvini, Bharani 
Kpttika, Rohim, Mpga, Ardra, Punarvasu, Pushya, Ashleshfi, Magha Pdmi! 
phalguna, Uttaraphalguna, Hasta .Chitrd, Svdti, Vishfikhd, Aniradha, Jyeshtd 

UrV a Sl1 tti* T ^ arasba ^ a > Abhijit, Shravana, DhanishtS, Shatatirakl Pur- 
vabhadrapada, Uttarahhddrapadd, and Eevati. rur 

y. J “P ; ter’s passage from one sign to the nest taking place in 361 days its 
whole course through the Zodiac is accomplished in 4,332 dai's. This eomrmtatio,. 
of our authors but by half a day short of the scientific computationo?ourtfmeC 
may therefore be taken as quite correct in accordance with what we have adduced 
1 note 36 co ^cernmg Indian astronomical plus or minus fractions. Hindu astro 
uomers and almanack-make,^ however, in their computation of Jupiter’s course do 

la a series of calendarsfor the yeVrs 
^ ^ ?/ Shahvahana s era, I find that Jupiter entered G-emini on the 6th 
them on th of Jyeshta 1757, and that passing through the whole 

^nn + t Z n°f T C ’ I ame ^ n 2 **d of the first half of the addhive 

^ es ^ a m 31 ^9, the two dates, including 4,368 days, which divide w 
1-2, the number of the zodiacal signs, give exactly ^364 days fora"n t^t e cTf 
Jupiter from one sign to another. It is interesting to mark here that thi« 
passage of 364 days is conformable to the solar year of 364 days in use 
Hl ? das ^ so^ n © former period of their astronomical knowledge, and which is de^ 
scribed ?y Badly m his “ Astronomic Orientale.” Indian asWomera of that 
time, seeing that Jupiter’s passage from one sign to the next was nearty equal 
to one solar year, gave up the difference, and for convenience sake maTit • 
exactly equal to it, saying .that one course of Jupiter was equal to twelve solar 

^ declaration must be made in the following manner. We will snmiose 
that to-day’s date is the twelfth day of the increasing moon of Mfeha 1802 

T- rifiC6 ° r "Y ° th6r re \^ ons rit * the devotelTustlay i 
* 1 of« f f.° W h,s name and 8lirnam c) “ in the Shaka era, in the year 
1802, m the Shishira season (cf. note 35), in the increasing moon half month of 
M&gha, on the twelfth day, do offer this sacrifice.” 
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There are two kinds of solar half-years, the Northing and the South- 
ing. 2 ® The Southing begins with the sun entering Cancer and stretches 
over its passage through six of the mansions. The Northing begins 
with the sun entering Capricorn and stretches over its passage through 
the six (other) mansions. 

There are also two kinds of seasons : the solar and the lunar. Be- 
ginning with Pisces or Aries, the sun’s passage through two and two 
mansions makes up each time one of the six (solar) seasons called 
Vasanta, 29 &c. Beginning with the month of Chaitra there are six 
lunar seasons each of two months, and called (also) Vasanta, &c. 

The lunar season in which an intercalary month occurs consists of 
somewhat less than 90 days,. It is excellent at the time of declaring 
religious acts performed either after the ritual called Revelation or that 
called Tradition, 30 to remember (and pronounce) the (names of the) 


lunar seasons (cf. note 2 7). 

There are four kinds of months : the lunar, the solar, the Savana, and 
the sidereal months. The lunar month begins either with the first in- 
creasing moon-day and ends with the dark moon-day, or it begins 
with the first decreasing moon-day and ends with the full-moon day 
(cf. note 20). Yet of both ways of reckoning, the more commonly 
used is that which begins with the first increasing moon-day. North 
of the Vindva mountains, however, they should begin their months 
with the first day of the decreasing moon. These lunar months, 
beginning with the first called Chaitra, should be remembered (and 


23 In connection with these two half-years we shall always translate ( North- 
and “ Southing/’ and not “ Northern” and “ Southern”; that their pecu- 
liarity be always borne in mind, namely, that they are not congruent to our 
European way of calculating the solar course running from one equinoctial 
point to the other on each side of the equator, but that they are computed 
after the solar course from solstice to solstice and back again. 

29 The six seasons are: Vasanta (spring), Grisbma (hot season), Varsha 
(monsoon), Sarad (autumn), Hemanta (cold season), and Shiahira (cool season), 
spring beginning either in the end of March, or in the first days of April. ^ 

30 The two words I translate by Revelation and Tradition are Sbruti and 
Smriti, Shruti is “ what is heard,” specially the scriptures, caljed Vedas, as 
heard by the ancient sages from Brahma’s own mouth. Smriti is ‘ what is 
remembered,” « moved in the mind,” and < £ commented upon,/ and refers to all 
human commentaries and other scriptural literature relating to the Vedas, 
like the Kalpasutras, Sikshd, Chandas, Nirukta, VyAkarana, Jyotisha, Gnhya- 
sutras, Samayacharikasutras, Dharmashastras, Imh&sas, Purdnas, and others, 
some of which works are unvedic, but still considered as revealed truth. 
Shrauta and Smarta, the words of our text, mean therefore acts performed m 
connection with Shruti and Smriti, but chiefly the two kinds of holy fire used 
for the daily and other burnt offerings, and kindled by a Brahmin householder 
in the holy fire-room set apart for this purpose. 
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their names pronounced) at the time of performing religious rites 
(cf. note 27). 

Some (astronomers) beginning with Pisces call the months of Chaitra, 
&c., solar months. A solar month begins with the entrance of the sun 
into a zodiacal sign and ends with its entrance into another. 

The Savana month consists of thirty (terrestrial) days (cf. note 24). 
The sidereal month (cf. note 25) is reckoned after the moon’s pas- 
sage through the twenty-seven sidereal mansions beginning with the 
Twins. 

The time from the first increasing moon-day to the fall moon-day is 
called the light half month, and the time from the first decreasing 
moon-day to the new moon-day is called the dark half month. 

There are 60 ghatikas (or Indian hours) in a day. 31 

The Shruuta is the Vedic burnt offering. It is not generally performed now 
except perhaps by some few Brahmins of Benares and other holy places. It 
must consist of three fires which a Brahmin householder kindles on three spe- 
cially prepared fire-places forming a half-circle. Turned towards the east the 
Br&hmin steps forth followed by his wife ; facing Mm towards the east is the 
fire called Ahavania dedicated to Yishnu ; to his right, towards the south, is the 
fire called Dakshina dedicated to Br&hma ; and to his left, towards the north, is 
the fire called Garhapatyas dedicated to Shiva. 'Branches of the Ficus Religiosa, 
Kusha or other holy kind of grass, clarified butter, rice and sesamum seed are 
then gradually and under the necessary incantations thrown on the fire by the 
householder, while his wife, as a symbol of their unity, lays her right hand on 
his right arm. Only accompanied by her can a householder perform this rite. 
■When a widower, he must relinquish Ms right to do so to his married son or 
nearest married relative, who henceforth performs the family ceremonies until 
the time at least of the fathei ’s remarriage. These fires, according to Yedic teach- 
ing, ought not to he extinguished, hut kept glowing by means of lumps of dry 
cowdung added twice a day as fuel. Should they go out accidentally, then must 
fire he gained out of two pieces of wood from the Ficus Religiosa by means of 
an iron axis turned hy a drill-how. From them is the fire taken by which funeral 
piles are set ablaze. 

All these accompanying features of the Shrauta are found again with the 
Smarts burnt-offering, which is performed in accordance with the teaching of 
Smriti, and consists in the kindling of one fire only. It is still performed by a 
few rich Br&hmins in Bombay, and by many of the twice- born in up-country 
places and villages, where they more easily secure a room, which they dedicate 
to this rite, and call therefore the house of fire.” An earthen pot half buried 
in the ground contains the glowing holy cowdung fire. 

The place is considered as holy, and cannot he entered by any one except after 
a thorough purification. A fuller description of this rite will follow in the course 
of the translation. 

31 Accordingly a ghatika is equal to 24 minutes of our time; 2 ghatikas 
make a muhurta, used in connection with sacrificial acts by astrologers. A 
ghatika is divided into 60 kalas (also palas), or Indian minutes, and the kala 
again into 60 vikalas (also vipalas),or Indian seconds. This method is ex- 
tremely convenient, as all its divisions agree exactly with the divisions of the 
ecliptic, one day being equal to one degree, one ghatika equal to one minute, 
one kala to one second, and one vikala to one-sixtieth of a second of the eclip- 
tic. As to the fact that one day is not exactly equal to one degree, nor one 
ghatika to one minute of the ecliptic, Indian astronomers know it and have 
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Thus is the first chapter of the compendium of the Ocean of Religious 
Rites. 

Chapter II. 

Here follows a definition (of what must be observed at the time) of 
the sun’s entrance into the zodiacal signs. 

When the sun enters into Aries, the propitious time (for the perform- 
ance of religious rites) 'is 15 ghatikas (cf. note 31) before and 15 ghati- 
kas after the event ; yet some say only ten before and ten after it ; when 
in Taurus the preceding 16 ghatikas ; in Gemini the following 16; in 
Cancer the preceding 30 ; in Leo the preceding 16 ; in Virgo the follow- 
ing 16 ; in Libra the preceding and the following 15, or, as some say, 10 
before and 10 afterwards ; in Scorpio the preceding 16 ; in Sagitariu& 
the following 16 ; in Capricorn the following 40 ; in Aquarius the pre- 
ceding 16, and in Pisces the following 16. 

Should the sun enter Gemini, Virgo, Sagitarius, Pisces, or Capricorn 
at the end of a day, there remaining only 2 ghatikas or so, then the 
time preceding the event is propitious (instead of the time following it* 
as ruled above) ; and if the sun enters into Taurus, Leo, Scorpio* 
Aquarius, or Cancer early in the morning, when only 2 ghatikas or so 
of the day are passed, then the time following the event is propitious 
(and not the time preceding it, as ruled above). Yet, as to the sun’s 
entrance into Cancer in the morning, some say that the preceding day 
is to be considered as its holy time. 

Now as to what must be observed when the sun enters at night time 
into one of the signs of the zodiac. If the event takes place before 
midnight, then is the afternoon of the preceding day its propitious 
time, but if it occurs after midnight, then is the forenoon of the follow- 
ing day propitious. Should it take place just at midnight, then both 
the afternoon of the preceding day and the forenoon of the following 
are propitious. This .rule should be followed at the nightly entrance 
of the sun into any one of the twelve zodiacal signs except Capricorn 
and Cancer. Should the sun, when in the solstice, enter Capricorn at 
night, then is the whole following day holy ; or Cancer, then is the 
(whole) preceding day holy. 

Three ghatikas after sunset make up the evening twilight. If the 
sun enters Capricornus at that time, then the preceding day is holy. 

Three ghatikas before sunrise make up the morning twilight. If at 

therefore invented quite an ingenious way of equalizing the result of computa- 
tions by means of certain additions and subtractions, the description of which 
would lead us too far. 
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that time the sun enters Cancer, then Is the following day its holy- 

Thus are the peculiarities of the twilights set forth in the scriptures 
on astronomy. ^ ies 

Now as to presents (to be made to Brahmins) at such times. When 
the sun is m Aries a ram should be given ; when in Taurus a cow ; when n 
Gemini clothes provisions, &c. , when in Cancer -clarified butler and a 

cloTher r “ umbrella and sold ; when in Virgo a house and 
clothes , when in Libra sesamum seed and cow-milk ; in Scorpio a 

amp , in Sagitanus clothes and a chariot , in Capricorn fuel and &e - 
m Aquariusacpw, water,- and grass ; in Pisces fields and neckkces • 

an When r tb m0re tl0nS WhiCh Caa be l0 ° kedfor ( in other scriptures)’ 
When the sun enters into the two solstitial signs (Cancer and Caori 

eorn), or into the (two equinoctial) signs of Aries and Libra, one should 
tat" d 7 n ^“ d r°' d ” i "e priding fe e" 

m L d “ ks /“r“ Th > should b. kept thLgh. 

out the day and night m which the solar entrance takes place § or 

throughout the day and night of its propitious time, just as it (accord 
mg to the rules given above) may occur. This fasting is to be kept by 
a householder who has no son“ with the desire of expiating his sin ' 

“I P fr ' med3 and for Sorae P articular «t>jeefc, and not one 
of tile fixed and obligatory rites. 

Funeral rites to the manes, performed at a solar entrance into a zodi- 
ca sign, must be without the (usual) rice balls but if performed at 

he sun s entrance into the solstitial signs (Cancer and Capricorn) then 
they are obligatorily regular. *pncorn>,.ttien 

Just at the time of the sun’s passage into certain signs certain 
donatm^mustbem ade, so also before it enters into the S ,W at its 

seats as fire and^S.anVtheyStt^offa'n^edb'^P^h 1 * SU - cl1 easy P re ” 

as an example of their disinterestedness Hnwf/ by ., Br ^™ I18 > discussion, 
comd as well have devised them as use fW, X ’ Xt stnkes one that they 
a virtue. Besides, it must not be forgotten that 1 Jpi y f p arp0 ®. 0 of feigning such 

presented without the copper or hrass^ernSo tv f ‘ re water, cannot be 

they are contained. PP a3S (s0metlmes , 38 1 hear, gold) vessels in which 

of the^,reMribed S funeralritfs for the P erfo ™-™ee . 

times for ages, to be without deceas ? d father’s spirit has, some- 

through space, it is considered is and, m a disembodied state, to roam 

either in this life or in one of the nrevionf ^^ent o^the gods for a sin committed 
to be without male issue* hence Ve shn™ ™ 5 ie ^smigratory course, 
remove the curse and gain ^ th6>de ^ 

ancestors^ who^^r^ttt ^ timeS t0 deccased 
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passage through a fif portion” of the half-yearly course, those donations, 
ablutions, &c., must be performed which are proper to the (following) 
conjunction. These ec portions” are described in the scriptures on astro- 
nomy. There are in this present year 1712 of the era of Shaliva- 
hana, S5 twenty*one “ portions” of the half-yearly solar course. 30 Thus 


3 5 The era of Shalivahana is called Shaka, and begins with the year 78 after 
Christ. It is adopted by the whole of Southern India, from the Nerbudda and 
Vindhya mountains southwards. Nations between the Yindhya mountains and 
the Himalayas follow the era of Vikramaditya, called Samvat, which begins 
with the year 57 before Christ. Both eras consist of lunar years of 354 days, 
which are now harmonized with the solar year by means of intercalations, but 
when they first began to do it, is not known (cf. note 23). 

ss The word I translate by “ half-yearly solar course” is Ayana (cf. note 28). 
Ayana-amsha means therefore a “ portion of the half-yearly solar course” and 
is commonly used for one degree of the ecliptic, which is divided as follows : 

The whole Bhagana or ecliptic is divided into 12 Rashi or zodiacal signs. 

The Bashi into 30 Amsha or degrees. 

The Amsha into 60 Kala or minutes. 

The Kala into 60 Yikala or seconds. 

That Ayan&msha means a degree of the ecliptic is clear. That, however, 
Ayanamsha in the above text has a special meaning, is evident, for the author 
says that in the year 1712 of Sh&livab ana’s era (cf. notes 35 and 12) there were 
21 such portions or degrees. I at first thought that this w r as a mere astrologi- 
cal calculation, but upon reflecting that even such astrological numbers were 
seldom unconnected with some real fact, I set to wo,rk in order to find the man- 
ner after which this number 21 was computed. In spite of tbe numerous and 
careful inquiries I made from astrologers and other Brahmins versed in the 
sacred books, except that in the present year 1880 or 1802 of Shdliv&hana’s era 
there were 22 such portions with a strong fraction, I could learn nothing, either 
because they themselves were ignorant of its meaning or way of computation, 
or because, which is more probable, they were unwilling to throw any light on. 
the subject. After much ransacking of astronomical and astrological treatises, 
I found in th© Grahalaghava, a treatise written in the beginning of the 15th 
century, the following short passage concerning the Ayanamsha of our text: 
ST^T : <jK which means : " from the (current year 

of the) era of Sh&liv&hana subtract the Yedas, the Sea and the Sea, divide 
the rest with Cavity and Taste, and you shall have the Ayanamsha.” Now, 
according to the symbolical meaning of the above words, as used in astronomy 
for the very purpose of rendering it obscure to the uninitiated, u Yedas” stands 
for the. number 4, each K Sea” stands also for 4, making thus by numeration 
444, which is the sum to be subtracted ; <c Cavity” stands for 0 (cypher) and 
“ Taste” for 6, which reverted make 60, the divisor. 


' Now, take the year given in the above text 1,712 

Subtract........,,...,,....,. 444 


Which divide by 60 ) 1,268 (21 

120 
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the holy time of the “ portiou” is the twenty-first day preceding the 
sun’s entrance into the zodiac sign. Thus (at least) must its conclusive 

giving thus 21 Ayanamsha or degrees with a fraction of^hTUilU minutes 
Ihe same ^operation made on the current year 1802 of Shalivihana’s era wM 
give 22 degrees with a strong fraction of 88 minutes, just the number men 
tioned above. So much as to the computation itself. Now as to the meaning nf 
the subtrahend 444, of the divisor 60, and of the quotient 21 (the Ayanamsha 
of the text). Concerning this point nothing can be surmised from the concise- 
text of the GrahaUghava itself, but a commentary on the Grahala^hava 
written in the beginning of the 16th century, says in connection with the v^w 
words we have quoted from the Grahalaghava, that the first time a certain hist™ 
ment for measuring the sun’s shadow (a gnomon), which he minutely describes 

“J? 6 yea f 444 at * b ® time of the vernal equinox and in the miAdle of the 
day used, no_ shadow whatever was thrown at the base, but that next vear at 
* b ® e ^ maox > a shadow of one kala, or one minute, was observed, and that 
it went increasing one minute each year. Now, as there are 60 minutes in a 
degiee or Ayanamsha, and as each year adds only one minute to the shadow 
m order to find the number of Ayanfimshas which are passed, a simple division 
oftheera by 60 is snfiicient, having previously taken care, however, to sub 
tract from the era 444, the number of years np to which nothin* was known 
and no computation made of these Ayanamshas. ° 

To every one who has so far attentively followed ns, it must be evident that 
the Ayanamshas denote the degrees of what we call the “ precession of the 
• equinoxes” discovered by the Greek Eipparchos in the year 130 B.e Tn 
noctial precession of one minute a year is of course too much, as according to- 
exact astronomy it- is only of 50*", but this slight difference can Xfilybe 
accounted for partly by the primitiveness of the astronomical instruments^ sed 
(as described in the commentary on the Grahalaghava), partly by the uennm 
bra, which is not taken into account, and partly by the fart that, as 5 seen 
by all computations of the sort and by what the above quoted commentary 
clearly says, small plus or minus fractions are not to be reckoned Native 

fSEST? i°T 7ery weIlthis »»** of exactness in their calculations for ' 
a Marathi translator and commentator of the above GrahaMo-h^v-* It, 

2!0 years after the Grahalaghava had 

subtracSons by * h ? H a fr 0n ° mRr y«*«M*»* Deivajna by means of additions and 
subtiactions. It is here important to remember that also at about the same 

Atvabh ^ t k° ^ rea * Mathemati °iau and the Father of Indian astronomy 
Aryabhatta, who is commonly believed to have first introduced the knowlede-e 

A f if he J! re0e i SSI0 j of tbe e< l nm ozes “to Indian astronomy, (c/. Lassen’s Indische 
Alterthumskunde, p. 1144.) The commentary to the Aryabhata says that • 
Aryabhatta was born after the 36th century of Kaliyuga. Now, as the E-livu^a 
begins with the year 3102 B.C., he mast have been born after the yea/500 
a.d., which fact can bnt add strength to our argument that the Ayanfimshas in 
tht S Xr S P reoe8sion of equinoxes) were firsif computed in 

tht nfndu^W r h M 1V wt na k - r m 2 A ' D - (c/ - oa the ai P*mbetical notation of 
T® "mdus, by C. M. Whish, xn Trans, of the Lit. Soo. of Madras I. n 541 
According to the above the three following points must be self-evident’: — ^ ' 

cession nffh D ° n - fc ° connected with these Ayanamshas or degrees of the pre- 
vihana’fera ; eqUm ° X ° 3 oaa ha7e be6n Performed before the year 444 of Shali- 

the eau^X* rt! * 7 ® at ! 363 or b ooks containing any allusion to the precession of 

with q thMs Avanfimsha^X^t^r 861186 of oar text > or t0 rites connected 
vfihana’s era ; ’ taVe been writtea af ‘<* <*<» year 444 of Shali- 

3rd.— That the discovery of the precession of the equinoxes by the Greek Win 
parches is anterior to that of the astronomers of Indl by 652 years P ‘ 
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meaning be, and so it must be reckoned according to the higher or 
lower date of the era. 

The sun’s passage t hrough Taurus, Leo, Sco rpio, and Aquarius is 

Somewhat less conclusive may perhaps the following conjecture appear to the 
reader, that, namely, these 60 years congruent to these 60 Ayanamshas of the 
precession of the equinoxes are also congruent ro the renowned cycle of 60 
years called by modern writers ** Jupiter’-s Cyclus,” which we have described 
in note 21, and that its origin, which has not as yet been either explained or even 
guessed at, is to be searched for just in these Ayanamshas.. It is of course needless 
to demonstrate that no earnest inquirer can rest satisfied with the guess of some 
modern writers, that this 60 years’ cyclus of Jupiter is a mere Active calculation 
resting on a multiplication of one course of Jupiter equal to 12 years with a 
mystical number 5 ; and it must be, I contend, considered as an absolute impossi- 
bility that the origin of this cyclus, known and followed in every part and by 
every sect of. India, could rest on any other basis but on areal astronomical 
fact, like, for instance, the astronomical phenomenon of the Ayandmshas .of our 
text, corresponding in all its part exactly to Jupiter’s cyclus. The time of the 
origin of these Ayanamshas, namely, the year 444 of Shalivahana’s era as de- 
scribed above, suits also exactly onr theory as to the origin of the cyclus, for it 
is well known (cf. Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde) that this so-called cyclus 
of Jupiter is of post-vedic time, and that it can be traced only as far back as 
Vah&ra Mihira, who lived just at that very time, 444 of Shalivahana. The ob- 
jection that as this cycle is called “ Jupiter’s Cyclus,” it must have some refer- 
ence to the planet of that name, presents no difficulty, as, firstly, this appella- 
tion is bat of modern origin, and probably invented after the fallacious multipli- 
cation of 12 by 5, as described above, had been imagined ; and as, secondly, 
should this appellation be found to be of more ancient date, it would prove 
nothing at all, Jupiter being before all things the great and learned preceptor 
of the gods, and his name always used in connection with all kinds of scientifical 
researches. How easy of apprehension is it, therefore, that this cycle of 66 
years, resting on the learned discovery of the precession of the equinoxes, should 
have been ascribed to Jupiter and his name given to it 1 Another objection 
which could be made, that, namely, should the cycles have begun with the Aya- 
namshas in the year 444, the name of the present year 1802 (or 1880 a.d.) should 
be Krodhi, according to note 21, while in the Maharashtra country, for instance, 
the present year is Pramathi, is equally fallacious ; for it is well known that 
though all parts of India and all Hindu sects follow the 60 years’ cycle, they do 
not all begin it with the same year, -and that this present year 1802 is called 
differently in different countries and even in different calendars of the same 
country. As to the fact that some Indian astronomers have in their treatises 
computations after which the whole Kaliyuga (c/. note 60) is divided into cycles 
of 60 years, it should be remembered that, they divide thus not only the Kali- 
yuga, but also their whole kalpa, a period of 4,320,000,000 years, and that the 
whole is of course an apres coup process. 

How, as to what some believe, that besides the above cyclus of Jupiter there 
has been another cycle, also of 60 years and anti-vedic in existence, I am unable 
to express any opinion, as I have had no opportunity to see and study a so- 
called Vedic calendar, the principles of which are said to be found in .the great 
epic MahabhArata. 

And now, before closing the subject, let us give a key of the symbolical appella- 
tions of numbers as found in the GrahalAghava, and in its commentary. It 
must be well noted, however, that we can give here each time but one of the 
numerous names of the symbolical objects used, but that of coarse all other 
appellations of the same object have the 1 same meaning and the same numeric 
value. For instance, the number 4 is represented indifferently by HI *10, 

which all mean ic sea.” I can hero but adduce their 
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called the M Foot of Vishnu ;” 87 its passage through Gemini, Virgo, Sagi- 
tarius, and Pisces is called the “ Eighty-six ;” 87 its passage through 
Aries or Libra is called “ Equinoctial ;” 37 and through Cancer or Capri- 
corn “ Solstitial.” 37 Among these four classes each last is holier than 
the preceding. 

For joyful ceremonies performed at the time of the sun’s entrance 
into any of the zodiac signs, 16 ghatikas before and 16 after the erent 
should ordinarily be rejected. But if it is the moon or any other of the 
planets which enters the zodiac signs, then before and after the event one 
should reject in their due order 2, 9, 2, 84, 6, and 150 ghatikas. 83 

Some say that when the sun enters any of the zodiac signs at night, 
then it ought to be kept as it is with eclipses, namely, that donations 
and ablutions be performed at night. Yet most people agree, and it is so 
kept in most countries, that when the sun enters a sign at night, ablu- 
tions, &c., should be performed at day time, and not in the night. If 
during one’s natal constellation the sun enters any of the mansions, then 
will one have to suffer loss of property, &c. In order to nullify this influ- 
ence one must bathe in water strewed with the leaves of the lotus flower. 

If the sun enters into the equinoctial mansions (of Aries and 
-Libra), or into the solstitial mansions (of Cancer and Capricorn) in 

Sanscrit names, reserving to myself for a later time the explanation of their 
inherent meaning, which forms in itself quite a large chapter of Indian history 
and mythology. 

(0) (i) (2) tr, atfHw, 

tnr, (3) Pr, smr, rnr, gr, wfqr, g°r, (4) =qqqnr, qgs, gir 
frT; ( 5 ) tp*. ^r°r, ’JjrT, 3^; < 6 ) (7) *rfT, 

Ftr, gw, qtg,- (8) qf, gem,- (9) w, ?fwr, rq, Prrq, 
nr, « wi; (io) <nsT, ^r, til) gq^qr, (12) 
SKqr, 3 t% ; (13) wf<W; (14) =qggq, Jig, fq.gqq; (15) qqgqr, firPr; 

(16) qi^qr, qrsr, wrr ; (17> frrr^qr, ^ws 1 , W; (18) arsK^r, gilt? 
(19) T*Tgf%frr, *rfrnp"; ( 20 ) font, wr, %Pr,- ( 2 i) 

. *qc, #gr, ^=; ( 22 ) sn%nr, qrrPr ; (23 ) srpgfg, Rrfflr, 

tffrlt, qrtgj (24) f^rg, (Rra:, qgffirftr ; (25) (26) 

3Tfr?Pr ; (27) Hfri%n^r ; (32) siPnaRr, ft;*; (33) 
§r ; (49) qww, <=rH- • 

8 7 Why the two first are called so, I am unable to discover. The meaning of 
the two last names is self-evident. 

85 This refers to the seven first planets of Indian astronomers, viz., the Sun, 
•Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. The rules concerning the 
sun having been given above, the author had now only to establish rules for the 
six other planets, each of the six numbers of the text corresponding in due order 
■with each of these six planets. 
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day time, then both teaching and learning must be put aside for that 
day and for the two nights enclosing it ; but if it takes place in the 
night, teaching and learning must be put aside both for that night 
and for the two days enclosing it. That is the so-called Pakshini 8 ® 
solar passage, and the purpose of it is that one may get rest from study 
for twelve watches, 40 

As to other particulars, they will be given further on in connection 
with (the description of) the sun’s entrance into the solstitial mansions 
(of Cancer and Capricorn). 

Thus is the second chapter concerning the sun's passage through the 
zodiacal signs. 

Chapter III. 


Description of Intercalary Months. 

There are two kinds of intercalary months, viz., the Additive and the 
Subtractive. 

The month in which no solar passage into the zodiacal signs occurs 
is an additive month, and the months in which two such passages take 
place is a subtractive month. From the time of the occurreuce of an 
additive month one must count thirty (common) months, and then the 
next additive month will be found to be one of the eight or nine follow- 
ing months. 41 The subtractive month, however, does not occur as 
often as the additive month, hut only once in a period of either 141 
years or 19 years. The subtractive month is always one of the months ’ 
of Kartika, Margashirsha, and Pausha, but never another. In the 
year in which a subtractive month occurs, there are also two additive 
months, one preceding and one following it. 

3 * Pakshini is a kind of measure of time, consisting of one day and *the two 
nights enclosing it, or of one night and the two days enclosing it. 

4,0 A watch is equal to 7| ghatikas, or three hours of our time. 

41 The Jyotishasara says that it recurs exactly after 82 months, 16 days, 
and 4 ghatikas, which would leave hut a small minus of 4 J hours yearly to account 
for by the subtractive month-year, which, though it hears the name of subtrac- 
tive, is really additive, for it has .also two additive months, which more than 
nullify the subtractive month. Indian astronomers and astrologers, however, 
follow apparently neither the rule of the J yotishasdra, nor the general rule 
put down in our text above, for I find by means of Sanscrit almanacks that be- 
tween the additive month, which took place in the year 1799 of Shalivdhana's era, 
in the month of Jyeshta, and that which took place in the year 1801 in the 
month of A'shvina, there are only twenty-nine months. The harmonising the 
lunar with .the solar year is, according to Indian astronomy, altogether embarras- 
sing (c/. note 49). It should be carefully noted that these intercalations do not 
take place within each lunar year of 354 for the purpose of harmonising it to the 
number of solar days in a year, viz. 365, but that they occur only in the third* 
year, when the number of days fallen behind amount to a lunar month, in which 
year there are then 13 months and 384 days (c/. Chapter I.) 
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f % a ™ pIe 0f “ addltive month : If on the new moon- 
A « \ (first) month called Chaitra the sun enters Aries, but 
from the first moonlight day- .(of the next month) to its new moon* 

ni a L n on 0 lv TJTT °T ? ^ the MXt P— P -to Taurus takes 
place only on he first moonlight day (of the third month), then the 

(second) month wh.ch has had no solar passage into the zodiacal 

3“ ad T Y lT^ “? " C3lled tte additive Vaishikha month; 
and the month which has the solar passage into Taurus is the com- 
xnon Vaisnakha month. 

And here is an example of the subtractive month: 

Bhibf P 7 i hat) ° ntIle n6W moon - da y of the (sixth) month called 
Bhadrapada he sun enters Virgo ; that the next month Ashvina (accord- 
ing to the rale given above) 1S an additive month, and is called the addi- 
tive Ash vina month ; that, on the first increasing moon-day of the Mow- 
ing common Ashvma month the sun enters Libra; that again on the 
first increasing moon-day of the following Kirtika month the min enter 
Scorpio; and that (finally) in the following month of MWsbhsh! 
two solar passages m the zodiacal signs occur, viz., oue into Sagitarius 
on the first mcreasmg moon-day 44 and one into Capricorn on the new 
moon-day; then this month of Margashirsha, in which the sun enters 
Ae wo signs of Sagitarius and Capricorn, is a subtractive month. It 
must then be carefully observed that this month of Mfirgashirsha 

moQth ° f pausta ’ makes «■ 

first-half of which from the 1st to the loth day, is called Margashirsha 

r tk r e T d ha f, PaUsha ’ because of months being thus made 
up of the whole of the (thirty) days. 45 8 

Now whosoever dies in the first part of this subtractive month, his 
year y funeral ntes must be performed (in common years) always in 
the month of Margashirsha; but whosoever dies in the second half of 
that month, his funeral rites must always be performed in Paush a. 

lunar month, southofthe^ndya Mountains day IS tte 1384 da y of tie Indian 

016 ** <> f 

44 Cf. note 43. ' 

45 Of. note 42. 

V, ™ M8 t g * Hs enbtracti7e moath cf. notes 41 and.50. 

tires are observed°\rith b the Neatest striotne^ 81 ’ 1 "* 18 of aQ cestors and rela- 
ys a detailed description of them is to ww T Veiy numerou8 occasions, 
it is unnecessary hereto toreafuil IwJ f 1 OOM * ofoGr translation, 
notes 34 and 60. ^ give a explanarion of them. Compare, however, 

vor.. XV. 3 
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Thus also must it be kept with the yearly remembrance rites of one’s 
birth and severance of the umbilical cord. 48 

Immediately after (the above described subtractive month) does the 
sun enter Aquarius on the new moon-day of the month Magha, then 
cometh the additive Phalguna month, then the common Phalguna month, 
on the first increasing moon-day of which the sun enters Pisces, 
ihus is the subtractive month enclosed by two additive months, and the 
year in which there is a subtractive month has thirteen months and 
about 389 days. 

The additive month which precedes the subtractive is called Samsarpa. 49 
In it every (religious) act may be performed and no joyful rite should 
be omitted. 


In the subtractive month, which is called Amhaspati, 50 and in the fol- 
lowing additive month all religious acts should be omitted. In the 
same manner also should all religious acts be in that additive month 
omitted which recurs once in three years. 

Here follows a description of those religious rites which should or 
should not be omitted (in the additive and in the subtractive month). 

Those obligatory or occasional, or reward-desiring religious acts which 
are unadjournable, should be performed even in the additive and in the 
subtractive month, but those obligatory, occasional, or reward-desiring 
religious acts which are adjournable should be omitted. That is : Obli- 
gatory rites like the worship at the twilights, 51 oblation to fire, &c.; 
occasional rites like ablutions at the time of eclipses, &c.; and reward- 
desiring rites like the Kariri sacrifice, 52 or the sacrifice which one pos- 
sessed of a demon offers for the destruction of that demon, should be 
performed in the intercalary month. But obligatory rites like the 


officiating Brahmin. ^ Ceremonie3 and'under the incantations of the 

Samsarpa means "the regularly moving” month, probably because, more 
tbaa the subtractive month, it recurs at more regular periods. 

-^ milas P a ^ means the £< lord of perplexity/' and truly is it' so called, for 
not only am I, m spite of all my inquiries, still unable to see how the fraction of 
-^ er thQ harmonization of the lunar year with the solar one by 
/*¥ addlti J e month can he fully equalized by the use of this subtractive 
month as described above, hut Indian astronomers and astrologers, in their 
35 T e3 i a - m th f r °F al °P inions ^ey give one about it, seem equally 

ve^ of +hA^f^f lr i eXplan ^ tl0nS ar l co ? fl ioting, while the rule of 19 and 141 
years of the text also leaves always a fraction on one’s hands. 

si ^°g t generally and strictly performed morning and evening rite 
called Sandhya, It will be more fully described further on m the text g ? 

wMolltIle Wt0f 4116 Karim (C W> * 


vv^axi ! UJB 


^^xuiuuq Jsrrjfis* 


Jyotishtoma 53 sacrifice, &c., or occasional rites like the sacrifice nff 4 
.to , «»•. b»,h, fe or reward-desiring rites iike .be „„riS “ fo^b 
taming a son, &c„ should be performed in the common month f!i 
the intercalary month. If a reward-desiring rite has been com 10 ™! 
before, it may be continued in the intercalary month but L ^ 
should be begun or finished in it. The reconsecration nf« -j ° De 

sitated by the omission of its worship ; all the rites (of bLn/fi* 8 ' 
the rite of the fertilization of the wombun toth !.!■ b h) from 
into the child’s mouth , 54 which must be performed lthJv7ro° hd / 0 ° d 
and cannot be adjourned; the healing from fever and other f”*™* 
funeral rites and sacrifices performed on rare occasions • occasiona^T^ 5 
meuts ; the usual obligatory funeral rif e« , .’ al atone ' 

performed m the iotereahry month. Should LSf ’J' 
mtereshr, month falling io Chutm, then, som.time/m.ny yt^ftt' 
waids when the intercalary month falls again in Chafe/ his vf T 

funeral rite must be performed in that intefcalary month. ’ Bui if any 
body dies m the common Chaitra month, then his yearly fiZ I ? 
must (always) be performed in the common Chaitra month ! / ! 
in the intercalary month. Yet concerning his first yeariv f ’ , nd . n0t 

toghherit o^d die in the common month, they musf 

‘~»°p tot?.? 

tllSb » * M«M. rfthi 

immediately before their first cohabitation • 2 S p a m*»J 16Wl7 ' I ?5 nied couple 
male-producing rite,” is a ceremony nartlv of literally « the 

community of a woman’s concept™ P w hen 1 ™!!“? and declaration to the 
and partly for the purpose of mason * nSnt J of it, 

ineans of sacrificial worship and Brahms mw * ^ the new foetus by 

or « non-longing rite," a^ 3 > A^valobW^ ' 

which no cohabitation is permissible 7 ^^ 1/ r J ? P re pan t woman, after 

cal influence is prevented* 4 Simantrm ^ w kioh miscarriage or any demonia- 
smoo thing the haV ** * p fart^and 

hiB pregnant wife, and ofputting a thZZSZ^i the hair of 

into her tresses, while a Brahman reneafs on * e * 8tlck ^ called therefore tryeta, 
ceremony,” a rite performed at the time oTb^fo/l 0r “^ irtl1 

find the horoscope of the new-born child TwSL/ Jack and m order to 
severance of the umbilical cord under ^ ? act of . lt consist s of the 

act of birth and that of the uUiliL s^“ a “ Ca \ ln , < f n ^ tlOM bet ween the 
ln a golden spoon; 6 , Namakarma “thf™ ° 6; b "* ter 18 S iven to the child 
on the twelfth day Liter tet™\ whiot * performed 

which consists in taking out the child ’ th ? £ om g-ont” ceremony 
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in the intercalary month and not in the common month, but his second, 
yearly (and following yearly) funeral rites must be performed in the com- 
mon month. The ceremonies (beginning with the day of death and) 
ending on the eleventh day, and the rice ball rites may be performed in 
the intercalary month, but the funeral rites of the second and following 
months must be repeated twice, once in the intercalary month and once 
in the common month. Thus, also, when the twelfth monthly funeral 
rite falls on an additive month, it should be performed twice, once in the 
intercalary month and once in the common month. The year’s eve 
commemorative rite should take place just on the eve of the year, and 
the first yearly rite should take place in the fourteenth month. When 
in a year the additive month precedes immediately the subtracting month 
— for instance, the month of Kartika is the additive month, and the sun 
in the following month, entering both Scorpio and Sagitarius, is a subtrac- 
tive month — then the yearly rite falling in the month of Kartika must 
be performed both in the preceding additive month and in the following 
substractive month. But when the additive month is separated from the 
subtractive month (by another month) — for instance, Ashvina is the 
additive month and Margashirsha is the subtractive month — then the 
funeral rites falling on Ashvina must be performed both in the additive 
Ashvina and in the common Ashvina, for it appears that both months 
are well qualified for the performance of rites. When the yearly rite 
falls on the separated subtractive month, it should be performed in 
that subtractive month. Thus also in the above given example of 
Margashirsha being the subtractive month, the yearly rite falling on 
Margashirsha (which is the first half of the subtractive month) or on 
Pausha (which is the second half of the subtractive month) must be 
performed only in one of both, and it is understood that it must be 
■done without dividing the days into first and second halves . 55 

Here follow the rites which are to be omitted in the intercalary 
month. 

The ceremony of investing with the right of reading the Vedas and 
of taking it back , 56 the funeral rite of the eighth day (of the month), 
the rite of a child’s tonsure, the rite of investing (with the sacred shoulder 

8 5 This refers to the manner some Indian astronomers and astrologers explain 
the subtractive month, namely, that the first half of each of the thirty days of 
that month (in the above given example^ Margashirsha) constitutes the one 
month and the afternoon of each of these thirty days the other month, 

. 88 As each one of these rites will be fully described in the course of our trans- 
lation, it is unnecessary to enter into details here, and some few general remarks, 
when needful, will suffice. - 
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thread and) with the holy munji-grass waistband, 57 marriages, pilgrim- 
ages to holy waters and others, the rite performed at the time of 
building a house, the ceremony of (solemn) entrance into a new resid- 
ence, the consecration of an idol, the making over of a well or of a 
garden, &e., the rite of putting on new clothes and ornaments, the 
Ween) great gifts (to Brahmans), like, for instance, the sacrificial 
offering of one s weight (in silver, gold, or jewels), &c, sacrificial acts, 
the consecratmn of the holy fire-place, pilgrimages to holy waters and 
idols not before visited, wandering ascetism, the reward-desiring letting 
Joose ofabull.anomtingakingrsacrificia 1 vows (to the gods), the adjoum- 

able feeding rite (e/. note 54), the ceremony of the return of a student 
home (after completion of his Vedic studies with his teacher), the 
sacrificial ceremonies for neglected religious duties, the investiture of an 
idol with the sacred cord, the rite of putting the holy shrub Damana 
on the penates (performed on the full moon-day of Chaitra), the rite of 
listening (to the Vedas), domestic oblations like the offerings to ser- 
pents, &c„ the rite of Vishnu’s sleep and of his turning from one side 

2n k of 1 ™ th 
marriage. Unlikethefacred should Jr 1 ^ lept ? to the time of 
should be renewed every fourth month 18 made ° t f cotton > 

band cannot bo renewed^nd is tfcSS™?! °T 3 a 7 Z ? T ’ the ho ^ waist “ 
grass. If very ofthemunji- 

whole time of his studies, which last two!™ ^ ?i f beep it during the 
mans do not keep it more than one year manv of +>> however, now Brah- 

this ceremony of the sacred waistband is ZJ f ^ em e ^ e . n on ^ afew ^ a JS. As 
investiture with the sZred shifter Connecti ™ with the 

erroneously thought that Maunii meant tv,- ■’ (Europeans of course) have 

thread BrsLXSSlZfS™ y ththe f^cred shoulder 
confounds it with it, while BohtHnerk and Roth 0rie ? tallst E. Buimouf 

a grass girdle, seem to be ignorantof its bein^J^r kno .T ln / that Maunjx is 
obligatory, and holy than t far general, 

tion of the novice with the holiest oftho h nit ,f ° T ' lfcl1 is connected theinitia- 
called Gdyatri, the key-stone of ah sn ritnal l^rf^ 8 °^ c ^atione, the so. 
can be studied or even touched and no r ^ J? dge T lfcl \ out Veda 

work we shall meet more than once with tL b f^r^ f In th . e 8e< l uel of this 
mantra. The sacred shoulrW ; the ^ rm aDd meaning of this holy 

Brahmanical and the two next castes o/theTwio ‘ 7 1 f iany °^ er ^tes besides the 
can be worn but by thlm lsTemarked uW wWe the **r waistband 
on the same day. When, therefore theaothT^ ^ tW ° ? eremonies take place 
general way, and says that on su 0 h and 1 f T W °? ?P eaks » f rite, in a 
not be omitted, be means the -SlkL™ Ucb a < J a ( ^ aun J 1 should he or should 
■investiture with the sacred* thread and tb^°* y °+> he da 3* consisting of both the 
In this manner also > t th ® lav “ tlture with the holy waistband, 

being in reality OTlvthe 1 !^^ * he +-i butl . n ord <*that the faot of Maunji 
not lost sight oil ^refS v evfn W tltUr f tbe ^ ^ waistband be 
brackets. When the detailed e Jffl -if 16 P“* accompanying words within 
work) given(we almll then of eo^ Wn H th rites 5ka U be (later on in the 
two rites. ° fcourse ’ meet with a special name for each of these 
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to the other, the divine rites like, for instance, that of making an oath, 
&c., must all be omitted in the intercalary month. 

But occasional rites like, for instance, the rite performed for destroy- 
ing the evil influence of ill-timed menstruation , 58 the rekindling of the 
holy fire, the reconsecration of an idol, if their performance follows 
at once their cause, may be done in the intercalary month; hut if 
they are performed at a later time, then they should he done in 
the common month. In a time of famine the Soma libation called 
Agrayanam 59 may be performed in the intercalary month, but in usual 
times it should be performed in the common month. The funeral 
rites called Yuga and those called Mamri 0 must be repeated in both 
months. 

In the additive month, which precedes the subtractive, and which, 
as we have seen above, is called Samsarpa, the following rites should 
be omitted : the tonsure of a child, the investiture with (the sacred 
shoulder thread and) the holy waistband, marriage, the installation of 


58 That does not mean out of the natural course, "but happening at the un- 
propitious time of the sun’s passages into the zodiacal signs, as explained, in 
Chapter II. 

5 9 A kind of Soma sacrifice (cf. note 63) or oblation of thanksgiving for the 
first fruits after the monsoon, or of supplication for a fruitful season. 

60 There are yearly four Yuga funeral rites relating to the Indian four Yugas 
or mundane periods called, 1st, Krita (with 1,728,000 years) ; 2nd, Treta (with 
1,296,000 years) ; 3rd, Dvapara (with 864,000 years) ; and 4th, Kali or the current 
period (with 432,000 years), making a total of 4,320,000, which is called a Maha.- 
yugaor “ great period.’’ Seventy-one of these Mahay ugas are equal to 306,720,000 
years, which is a Manu period. There are fourteen of these Manu periods with 
an aggregate of 4,294,080,000 years, which, fabulous number with its fifteen inter- 
calations of l,72S,O00, each makes up a full Kalpa or a day of Brahma of 
4,320,000,000 years. The fourteen funeral rites called in the text Manu funeral 
rites correspond with these fourteen great Manu periods, and are therefore per- 
formed fourteen times a year. 

Besides these four Yuga and fourteen Manu funeral rites, there are seventy- 
eight others equally obligatory, making in all ninety-six, which are to be per- 
formed yearly. They are as follows : Twelve Ama or new-moon rites ; four Yuga 
and fourteen Manu rites (as just now described) ; twelve Kranti, corresponding 
to tbe twelve passages of the sun into the zodiacal mansions ; twelve Dhriti, per- 
formed on the day of the month the sun and the moon are on the same side of 
■either solstice, but of opposite direction ; twelve P&ta, performed on the day of the 
month the sun and the moon are on opposite sides of 'either solstice and their 
■declination is the same ; fifteen Mahalaya, great funeral rites and sacrifices per- 
formed at the end of the Hindu lunar year in the month of BMdrapada, which is 
the last month of the year of the era of Vikramaditya, but not of SMlivAhana, 
which shows that Vikramaditya’ s era was once followed by all Hindus, as now 
even those who follow Shalivahana’s era still perform these rites according to 
Vikramaditya’ s calendar in the month of Bhddrapada ; five Ashtaka, performed 
on the eighth day of five months of the year ; five Anvashtaka, performed on the 
ninth day of five months of the year ; and five Purvedyu, performed on the 
seventh day of five months of the year. ' . 
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the sacred fire, sacrificial feasts, the festival of the last day of the lunar 
year, and anointing a king. Yet no other should be omitted. 

The beginning and the end of a newly vowed sacrifice to the gods 
cannot take place in the subtractive month, but the ablutions of the 
month of Magha may be begun and finished in the subtractive month, 
if they are not performedfor the first time. The ablutions of Magha ought 
to be begun on the full-moon day of the subtractive month in which 
the sun enters Capricorn, and ended on the full-moon day of the month 
of Magha in which the sun enters Aquarius. In the same manner also 
should it be held with the month of Kartika. 

When the month of Vaishakha is an additive month, then the 
Vaishakha ablutions and the monthly vowed sacrifices (to the gods) 
should be begun on the full-moon day of the preceding Chaitra month, 
and, continuing for two months, ended on the full-moon day of the 
common Vaishakha. 

All that which has been hitherto described as to be omitted in the 
intercalary month refers also to the setting, youth, and old age of 
Venus and Jupiter. 

The most common opinion is that their old age comprises seven 
days before their setting, and their youth seven days after their rising. 
When fifteen, five, and three days are given, that is done in connection 
with local custom, and calamitous or uncalamitous times. 

The whole of the above description as to what ought or ought not to 
be omitted in the intercalary month, applies also to the time when 
Jupiter is in Leo. Here follow the particulars : The rites of ear-pierc- 
ing, child’s tonsure, investiture with (the sacred shoulder thread and) the 
holy loin-grass-cord, marriage, pilgrimages to idols, sacrificial vows to 
the gods, house-building ceremony, consecration of idols, and wandering 
ascetism should carefully be omitted. 

Yet here are some exceptions regarding the time Jupiter is in Leo. 
When Jupiter has entered the constellation of Mdgha, that is (the 
a, y, §, V) and v), part of Leo, then, according to the custom of all 
countries ,® 1 no joyful rites should be performed ; hut after that por- 
tion of Leo is passed, then Jupiter’s passage through Leo has nothing 
unpropitious for countries south of the God&veri and north of the 

6 1 This expression for ns of course means all provinces of Hindustan, though 
in the mind of the author of this hook and of the authors of the works he quotes 
it certainly meant the whole earth, as all Brahmanical authors have always 
assumed and perhaps believed that India was not only the centre of the world, 
but that the Brahmanic religion was first established everywhere. 


or 
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Bhagirathi (or Ganges). But for the nations between the Godaveri 
and the Ganges throughout the whole passage of Jupiter through 
Leo nothing should be omitted but marriage and the investiture with 
the sacred thread and holy girdle. All other rites may be performed 
in every country after Jupiter’s passage through that first portion of 
Leo. If, however, at the same time (Jupiter is in Leo), the sun 
enters Aries, then may in all countries and during the whole passage 
of Jupiter through Leo joyful rites be performed. In the same man- 
ner, when (during Jupiter’s passage through Leo) the sun enters 
Taurus, then the opinion of some is that no sin is incurred by per- 
forming ceremonies at the time Jupiter is in Leo. When Jupiter is in 
Leo, ablutions in the Godaveri, but when it has entered Virgo, ablu- 
tions in the Krishna, are most meritorious. Those who make a pilgrim- 
age to the Godaveri must first perform the sacred shaving and fast, 
but not those who live on its shore. At the time of pregnancy of one’s 
wife, or after marriage and other joyful ceremonies, the sacred shaving, 
is not sinful for the people dwelling on the shores of the Godaveri. 
To pilgrims going to the holy Gaya 62 and to the Godaveri,. the interca- 
lary month and the setting and rising of Jupiter and Venus are* not 
unpropitious. 

As to particulars about the sacrifices called Vrata 63 in the intercalary 
month, they will be given elsewhere. 

Thus is the third chapter, which sets forth what must he done and 
what omitted during the intercalary month, the setting and rising of 
Jupiter and Venus, and the passage of Jupiter through Leo, 

62 A town of pilgrimage in Berar. 

63 It is difficult to translate this expression, as it includes every religious act 
which is connected with a vow. Often does it seem to mean u vowed sacrifices to 
the gods’’ for special mercies. In some places we have translated it in that way.. 
It is not improbable that in the course of our translation of the text we may meet 
with a fuller description of it. 
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By E. BehatseE. 


Y ^ the representation of Borak given by D’Ohsson,* which is said 

| to be a faithful copy of that occurring in Persian books, he appears 
I 'with the head of a beautiful young woman and the tail of a peacock not 
| quite opened, and rising almost perpendicularly. On his neck Borak: 
| has a collar, on his head a crown, pendauts in his ears, and his body 
| is, as it were, swimming in the atmosphere. Beneath are flames, and 

! above are three angels pouring out rays of light, whilst the fourth 

of them, who is in the rear, carries a basin full of flames, and the 
fifth, namely, Gabriel, with youthful features and crowned head, as 
I as wings like the others, appears to be the leader ; but Borak: has 

| 110 bridle. The body of the prophet Muhammad, who bestrides 

I Bor&k, is so covered with the celestial rays issuing from the hands 

| of the angels who surround him that only his foot in the stirrup 

£ beneath and a curious kind of diadem which covers his head above 

I can be seen. The portion of the saddle-cloth which can be seen 

j contains no inscription ; and on comparing this description with the 

| subjoined drawing— which is an accurate copy of a picture on glass 

\ soid in the Bombay bazar— it will be observed that neither the pro- 

I’ P het nor the angels are represented, but only Borak: with two green 

| wings, above which there is a canopy bearing the words Ya Allah 

i *JJ I Ij, and the saddle-cloth bears the name of Allah and those of 
Muhammad, A ly, Faiimah, Hasan, and Husayn, the five persons 
most venerated among the Shya’hs, whose names are also often 
if engraved on cornelian and other stones as well as amulets. They are 

f ' called the five « persons of the ’cloak,” in Arabic Uc J f or US’ JU j, 

I because, according to certain Moslem doctors, the Almighty, desirous 

| crowning the favours destined by Him for His favourite servants, 
sent. Gabriel . to Muhammad with orders to the latter to assemble his 
son-m-law, his daughter, and his two grandsons, and so prepare him- 
I self for receiving the abundance of heavenly favours. Muhammad 

| 1 Tableau de l’Empire Ottoman, t, I 

j VOL, XV* . 4 
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gathered th^se favoured persons around himself, and whilst he covere 
them with his cloak, Gabriel poured over them the blessings of God. 

The occasion on which these persons were under the cloak, or rather 
blanket, is explained as follows in the English translation of the Mish- 
kat-ul-Masabih s Sa’d-bin-Abu Waklcas said, when this revela- 
tion came down : ‘ Come, let us call together our sons and your sons, 
and our wives and your wives, and ourselves and yourselves; “ His 
majesty said: ‘O Lord, verily ATy and Fatimali, Hasan and Hosam, 
are people of my house,’ and he called them. When his majesty 
called the people of his house, the leader of the Christians saw them 
and said to his tribe : • Alas upon you ! I see their faces ; if they were to 
ask God to move mountains from one place to another, they would be 
able to do it. Take care, never venture to curse them ; if you do, you 
will perish.’ Then they agreed to give a poll-tax. A’ayesha said: 

* 4 One morning Ms majesty came out with a. striped blanket over him, 
and Emam Hasan came, and his majesty took him under it. Then 
Hosain came,' and his majesty took him under it also ; after that Fatimah 
came, and he took her under it. Then A’ly came, and his majesty 
said, ‘ O people of the house of the prophet, God wishes to put 
away from you the impurity of evil and to purify you by punfi- 

cation.’ 5 * ' _ -» 

The Shya’hs entertain a special regard for these five persons, and 

believe that the following passage of the Koran was revealed for them 
sake 4 :—” For God desireth only to remove from you the abomination 
of vanity, since ye are the household of the prophet, and to purify you 
by a perfect purification.” They invoke them in their necessities, 
and quote the Arabic distich:-” I have five by means of whom I 
extinguish the heat of the last pestilence; [Muhammad] the elect 
the [ATy] approved, their two sons [Hasan and Hosam], and 

2 Collection of Authentic Traditions, vol. II., 779. _ . 

(III., 54) 

This, is called ayyt-ul-muUhdat, the verse of imprecation, because after the 
words “ and yourselves” comes the expression then let ms make impre- 

cations. The scene described in the Mishkat is recorded also by Mirkhoad, vol. 
II., p. I V : Bombay lithogi*. ed. 

|>S J I d* I I ^ ^ 411 1 U ' 

ixxxm, 33.) 
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Fatimab 8 .” Some, however, go still further and say Divinity 
belongs to five individuals, the possessors of the cloak; they are 
Muhammad, A’ly, Fatimah, Hasan, and Hosain, and they said that the 
:five are one substance. 6 ” 

The Shebi mi’ tuJ, or ec night of the ascension, is a festival celebrated 
in Persia with great solemnity, prayers, and lectures ; and tne ascen- 
sion in which the prophet Muhammad rose by the will of God up to 
the highest firmament is believed to have been a real fact. On this 
point Sale expresses himself as follows:— “ It is a dispute among 
Muhammadan divines whether the prophet’s night journey was really 
performed by him corporeally, or whether it was only a dream or a 
vision. Some think the whole was no more than a vision ; and allege 
an express tradition of Moawiyah, one of Muhammad’s successors, to 
that purpose. Others suppose he was carried bodily to Jerusalem, but 
no farther ; and that he ascended thence to heaven in spirit only. But 
the received opinion is, that it was no vision, but that he was actually 
transported in the body to his journey’s end ; and that if any impossi- 
bility be objected, they think it a sufficient answer to say that it might 
easily be effected by an omnipotent agent.” 7 

Many authors describe the ascension of Muhammad and the appear- 
ance of Borah; both are also recorded in the most ancient biography of 
the prophet, by Muhammad Ben Esh&k, who died a.h. 151 (a.d. 768). 
This work was published in Arabic by Dr. F. Wustenfeld in 1860, and 
four years afterwards the German translation of Dr. Weil appeared. 

eb ji I ^ 5 

t j l*A tio I J y.fih-0.11 

The words | e h ,) | have by Beinand (Monuments, p. 181) been 

translated (( le brasier de la peste” ; but here evidently the last calamity of the 
day of juderment or hell is meant. 

j lSl\ 6 

^ \j) Isj fj ! ; Maracci Prodromus, P. III., 

p. 83. 

7 His Koran, Oh. XVII., pp. 226 and 227, foot-note r. —According to 
Masu’di ed. and transl. Meynard, t. IV., p. 146, Muhammad was 51 years, 8 
months, and 20 days old when be performed Ms night journey to heaven. 
U*jj } iui Us j ^ p J ^ J? I j 
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Also Mirkhond’s son Khondemir not only mentions but gives the fol- 
lowing detailed account of Borak 

Distich . — At midnight the divine angel [Gabriel] from afar 
Came and brought the Borak [lightning] of light, 

<c Borak was a vehicle smaller than a mule and larger than an ass ; his 
face was like that of a man, his ears like those of an elephant, his mane 
like that of a horse, his neck and tail like those of a camel, his breast 
like that of a mule, his feet were like those of an ox, or, according to 
another tradition, like those of a camel, his hoofs like those of an ox, 
and his breast resembled a red ruby, whilst his wool resembled white 
armour, shining on account of its great purity. He had two wings on 
his flanks which concealed his legs. The swiftness of this vehicle was 
so considerable that each step of it extended as far as the eye could 
reach. 

Verses : 

A steed progressing like the moon and the turning sphere* 

Borak, swift-stepping, like the light of vision ; 

His nature was not composed of water and loam ; 

He pastured in the garden of paradise. 

He was distressed neither by saddle nor bridle. 

Nor had any one thrown the lasso over him, 

But all at once by the Creator’s command 
Gabriel the faithful led him with a bridle. 

And conveyed him to the best of men, [saying] 

“O thou to whom the arrangement of the affairs of the earth is given* 
“Proceed this night towards the sphere, 

“And put to shame by thy face the sun and moon.” 8 

ji'j J3* j urt* 1 ^ o ^ f# 8 

j&jy } b* jIjs* U i ufiy 6 in 3 

Jk jy jl d kj d^ dio l/o j| j iSJj 

j j!f p** p t p j'is, i 

OjIp j f yS Uaio | j j di (JP****£3 f j f 
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This animal is said to have been alluded to by Muhammad himself 
in the following words uttered by* him Whilst I was near the 
enclosure of the Ka’bah, one came who split my breast and took out 
my heart, which he washed with Zemzem water and returned it to its 
place. Then a white animal called Boral> was brought to me ; it was 
larger than an ass and smaller than a mule, it shook its ears and 
stepped as far as its eyes could reach. I was placed on it and carried 
towards Jerusalem, whereon a shouter called out thrice on the right side 
of the road: — s O Muhammad 1 ask thee to stop a moment, 5 but 1 pro- 
ceeded and paid no attention to him.” 9 

On this subject the statement of Abdulfeda (Annales Muslemici, 
t. L, p. 52) is as follows : — 

&***» J 5 (Ja SaJ I (Ja{ JdJA j 

Uyj I 's&dj Z eJ & f <XjJp 

dljf Aljlp \ JJJ y 

C J & t f 0 J ji {SJ-** 3 f f y 

* 30 Ulyj ^ 

“ The learned further differ whether it [the ascension] took place in 
the body or whether it was a true vision, and the majority agree that it 
was in the body. Others, however, state that it was a true vision, and 
they refer to the tradition of A 5 ay shah (may God reward her), according 
to which she is stated to have said ‘ The body of the apostle of God 
was not missed, but God made him travel only in spirit. 5 They also report 
that Moa’dvyah used to say that the Night Journey was a true vision. 55 
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The 17th chapter of the Koran, which bears the . title of <c The 
Night Journey,” contains hut two allusions to the ascension, and none 
of the details just given as being the words of the prophet himself, who 
had in the 52nd year of his age and in the 12th of his mission (a.d. 
621), a vision in which he was visited by the Angel Gabriel, who led 
him mounted on Borak [lightning], the animal described above, from 
Mekkah to Jerusalem, and thence through the seven heavens into the 
presence of God. It has already been mentioned above, on the autho- 
rity of Sale, that some Muhammadan doctors believe the Mi' raj or 
ascension to have been only a dream or vision, which was in course of 
time transformed into a reality and even a dogma. The allegorical 
explanation given by the celebrated Abu xVlv Syna [Avicenna] is so 
interesting that a portion of it is' worth inserting in this place 10 : — <e Thus 
said the apostle of God, Muhammad the elect (the blessing and peace 
of God he upon him and on his family) : — c One night 1 was sleeping m 
the house of Omm Hdng 11 ; it was a night of thunder and lightning ; 
no animal gave forth a sound, no bird sang , and no one was awake. I 
was not asleep , but [in a state] between sleeping and waking. 9 By this 
figure of speech he means that a long time had elapsed [in a state of 
indifference] till he became desirous of attaining divine truths. In the 
still watches of the night human beings are more at liberty [to con- 
template divine matters] because they are disengaged from physical 
occupations. Accordingly, it happened one night that I was [in a state] 
between sleeping and waking , i.e., between intellect and the senses, and 
I fell into the sea of knowledge. It was a night of thunder and light- 
ning, i.e. the seven upper forces prevailed in such a manner that a man’s 
power of wrath and of imagination ceased to operate, and lethargy took 
the place of activity. He said : — * Gabriel descended in a pleasing form 
with so much splendour, glory , and magnificence that the house was 
illuminated, 9 i.e,, the power of the holy spirit joined me in the form of a 
command, and took such effect that all the powers of the rational soul 
were refreshed and brightened, and what he said in the description of 
Gabriel : — *1 saw him more white than snow ; his face was beautiful, 
his hair curled, and his forehead inscribed with the words : No God* 
except Allah . His eyes there handsome, his brows slender ; he had 
seventy thousand curls twisted of red rubies , with six hundred thou- 
sand pearls of fine water, 9 i.e., he was endued with so many moral beau- 

10 Dabist&n. Calcutta typogr. ed., 1809, p. j seq. 

11 Daughter of Abu T51eb. 
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ties that if a portion of them is to be made perceptible to external 
senses it would be done as just described. The words: No God ex- 
cept Allah written with an appointed light [or specific purpose] mean 
that every one whose eyes fall on his beauty will be severed from any 
connection with the darkness of idolatry and doubt ; he will attain such 
a degree of certainty and confidence in demonstrating the existence] of 
the Maker that hereafter the contemplation of any made thing will 
augment his monotheism. 

“He [Gabriel] was so lovely that if any one had 70,000 curls he 
could not equal his beauty. He was in such haste that you would 
have said he dies with six hundred feathers and wings, so that his 
I progress w r as independent of space and time. He [Muhammad] said : c He 

arrived near me, took me in his arms, and kissed me between the eyes, 
f saying : O sleeper , how long wilt thou sleep ? Arise ! That is to say, 

| when the sacred force reached me, it caressed me, opened to me the 

road of self-knowledge, and honoured me, so that an unspeakable 
i longing arose in my heart which transported me to devotion. His 
words Hoio long wilt thou sleep? mean How long hast thou been 
| satisfied with false imaginations ? There are worlds : the fact is that thou 
art in one of them, and canst not reach them except in the wakefulness 
; of knowledge, and I shall in the plenitude of my compassion guide thee ; 

' arise ,!’ Then he [Muhammad] continued : ‘ I was frightened, and leapt 

; from my place in terror, i. e from awe for him [Gabriel] * no intention 

f remained in my heart and mind-!’ He further said : c Be at ease ; I am 

thy brother Gabriel!’ i. e. } by his grace and revelation my dread abated ; 
j and he indulged in familiarity to deliver me therefrom, but I never- 
theless said : ‘O brother, a foe’s hand prevails,’ and he replied : 6 1 
| shall not deliver thee into the hands of a foe.’ I asked : * Who art 

S thou he replied : * Arise, be attentive, and keep up thy spirits, 

i.e., maintain a clear memory, follow me, and I shall remove 
! all difficulties.’ As he spoke I became entranced, transported, and 
■commenced to follow the steps of Gabriel, i. e ., I abandoned the 
physical world, and, followed by the aid of natural reason, the vestiges 
of divine grace.” 

His [Muhammad’s] words, “ I saw Bor% on the footsteps of Gabriel,” 
that is so say, the energetic intellect which conquers the sacred forces, 
and the aid of which is superior to them in this corruptible world, 
because it likewise originates from the upper intellects. The energetic 
intellect is the supreme king w r ho aids the souls at all times with what is 


! 
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proper, and resembles Borak because it illuminates » the night [of the 

fin iw an< ^ ** a Te hicle to one who progresses 

L n the path of divine knowledge] ; it was during that journey wanted 

, . wp 1,0 ^ 01 *•» Muhammad], and therefore he called it the 

vehicle [Borafc]. His words that it was greater than an ass and smaller 
than ahorse mean that it [namely, the energetic intellect] is superior 
o he human but inferior to the first intellect. His face was like the 
a man means that it sympathises with human dispositions 
and displays as much resemblance [kindness literally]. towards men 
as the genus to the species, so that its likeness to man consists in 
kindness and disposition. His saying that its fore and hind legs 
are long means that its benefits reach all places and its bounty 
keeps all things fresh. His words I was desirous to mount him [i. e. 

hUt he WUS headstron 9 until Gabriel aided me, imply that he 
[Muhammad], although as yet under the influence of the physical 
world, wished to join it [1 e., the energetic intellect], but it refused until 
the sacred force had washed him of the impediments of ignorance 
and corporeality, so that he became isolated, and attained by its means 


huu uuHiucu i uj no uicdus 

the plenitude and advantage of the energetic intellect.” After this 


_ . <-> O v LlitCS' 

Hoiuik: is mentioned no more in the account, and the whole ascension 
or “ night journey” is described in the same allegorical manner; it 
terminates as follows 13 He [Muhammad] said : * When l hod. done 
all this I returned to the house and found, on account of the velocity 
o f the journey, the bed clothes still warm f he had namely performed 
an imaginary journey and travelled with his mind-attaining with his 
mind not only all created beings, but also reaching the self-existent 
necessary Being [«. e. God], When the journey had been accomplished 
by imagination, he returned to his customary state of mind ; he had no 
need of a day ; it took place in less than the twinkling of an eye. Who 
knows what happened is aware of it ; and who does not, must be 
excused. Nor would it be suitable to communicate these explanations 
to ignorant or low persons, because only intelligent men can profit bv 
them.” 

The following is another allegorical explanation, 14 by Mrbakksh, 
the founder of the Nurbakhshi [light-giver] sect in Kashmir:— “Be 
aware that the ascension of the lord Muhammad the elect (peace and 
the blessing of God be on him) was a corporeal one, but allegorical and 

12 Bor&k means flashing, illuminating, lightning. 
ls Dahistac, p. MP 14 Ibidem, p. | . 
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in a slate of trance, intermediate 15 between sleeping and waking, f or 
which reason the first tradition concerning the mi'rdj has the words':- 
b r^ 5 1 uii ^ [I was between sleeping and waking] and like- 
wise r ^ 1 r«- l - )j ^ 1 J ^ 1 di T^ ] 1 J I ^ Hi *0 1 cioj' j 
[God has referred thee for the explanation of revealed matters to the 
prophets and saints, on whom be peace]. The conveying from the 
mosque of the sanctuary [Mekka] to the further mosque [Jerusalem] 
represents removal from one place to another in this lower world To 
be the leader [Emm] in prayers means that there will be many of the 
heirs of the prophet who will be saints and divines of celebrity.” 

“ Bordk is the vehicle of obedience and the allegorical representation 
of prayer; his saddle and bridle are the allegorical representation of an 
attentive mmd fully collected [in religion]. The limbs of Boralc, which 
are of costly jewels, represent truth, sincerity, love, humility, lowliness 
and perfect love towards God expelling all other desires except those tend’ 
mg to Allah in prayer. The restiveness of Boralc, and the aid of 
Gabnel afforded [to Muhammad] in mounting, represent the subduirm 
of the carnal mmd by the God-knowing intellect, Gabriel himself repr t 
sen ting the latter. 3 ’ F 

Also in the Apocalypse, i. e„ Revelations, strange beasts and horses 
aie mentioned. The allusion to the former occurs in VI., 6—10 Thev 
were four m number, one was like a lion, the second like a calf, the third 
had the face of a man, and the fourth was like a flying eagle. Each of 
. them had six wmgs, and they were full of eyes. They appear to have 
been beasts of a superior kind, because they not only gave thanks to him 
that sat on the throne and'liveth for ever and ever, but the twenty-four 
eiders did so likewise after them. The same was probably the case with 

black, 7,:» 

being mentioned first, and then the function of their riders whose 

12 7 l ‘" Ud ' d ^ th ' “ "bo tod. ,h, pate 

horse and whose name “ was Death, and Hell followed with him ” 

anddM d Tl Wh0Se ? aU drCW the tl,ird P art of the ^ars of heaven 

to be « that oM?e *° ? TT 4) “ furtiler ° n < X11 ” *> stated 
to be that old serpent called the Devil and Satan,” who delegates 

is power, and his seat, and great authority” (XIII., 2) to a beast 

: %l7;™°Tr md :r »• — «U-i L JZ 

ere as the feet of a bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion” (ibid) 
_and he causeth all, both small a nd great, rich and poor, free 5 

vor^xr 0l ' d iS t a ' nakh ‘ and oceurE a,E0 in tie Koran, XXII r., 102. 
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bound to receiye a mark in their right hand> or in their foreheads „ {ibl% 

' A beast of this kin< i is only alluded to in the Koran (XXVII., 
^ )> ut not described. This, however, has been done afterwards by con- 
signing the traditions of various authorities to writing, and the following 
is the account of Zamakhshari “ On the beast of the earth, the spy. 

t is recorded in the Hadith that its length is 60 cubits ; no one running 
alter it will be able to reach it, and no one fleeing from it will be able 
to escape from it. It is said to have four legs, hair, feathers, and two 
wmgs. Ebn Jurayh states that it has the head of a bull, the eyes of 
a o g, the ears of an elephant, the horns of a stag, the neck of an 
ostrich, the breast of a lion, the colour of a tiger, the back of a cat, the 
tail of a ram, and the hoofs of a camel. The space between two of its 
joints measures twelve cubits according to human cubits. It is said 
that it will put forth only its head [from the earth], which will extend 
to the extremity of the horizon and reach the clouds. According to 
Abu Haryrah every colour will appear on it, and the space between its 
two ' horns amounts to one Farsakh for a rider- According to 
Allmsan the exit of it will be completed only after three days. When 
the Commander of the Faithful, A’lyEbu Abu Tdleb (on whom bepeace), 
was asked whence the beast would come forth, he replied : — ‘ From the 
greatest of mosques and during three days, whilst the people are looking ; 
but only one-third of it will come forth.’ The prophet (upon whom be 
peace, &c.,) was asked whence it would issue, and he replied : — * From 
the mosque which is the greatest with God, namely, the mosque of the 
sanctuary [of Mekka]. ’ There is a tradition that it will issue in three 
issues ; it will come out on the boundaries of Yemen and then disappear ; 
then it will issue from the desert, and be concealed for a very long 
time, and whilst the people are in the greatest of mosques .... 
nor will anything frighten them except its coming forth ... 
Some, people will flee and some will remain on beholding it. It is said 
that it will come forth from [mount] £afa, and speak Arabic to the 
people with a smooth tongue, saying : 1 Men had no firm belief in our 
signs,’ i. e., men' did not believe in my coming forth; because its 
coming forth is one of the signs. It will also say : ‘ Is not the curse 
of Qod to befall the wicked.’ According to Alsaddy it will address 
the people on the vanity of all religions except the religion of Islam, - 
According to Ebn O’mar it will face the north and give forth a shout, 
then it will face the east, then Syria, then Yemen, and will do the same 
. . . It is also related. ^ . . . Whilst Jesus - (peace be on 

him) will be walking around the temple and the Moslems with him, 
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tLe earth will quake beneath them, the chandelier will move, and 
[mount] pafa will be split .... Then the beast will come 
forth from [mount] pafa, bearing the staff of Moses and the seal of 
1 Solomon ; it will touch every believer on the forehead [literally, place 
Jj/ of prostration], or between his eyes with the staff of Moses, so as to 
S’ impress a white mark, which will spread over his face and make it 
§ shine . . . . like a- brilliant star, and it will write between his 

§ eyes 4 believer/ • It will mark every infidel with the seal on his nose, 

! and the mark will spread until it blackens the face; and it [the 
beast] will write between his eyes £ infidel. 5 Then the face of the 
believer will shine from the staff of Moses and the nose of the infidel 
will be struck by the seal. Then it [the beast] will say to them : * So- 
and-so, thou art of those who dwell in paradise, and 0 So-and-so, thou 
' art of those who abide in hell. 5 5,16 
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.Art. 111. The Alexander Myth of the IPevsiuTis. 

By E. Rehatsek, M.C.E. 

What we take the liberty to call the Alexander-myth, passes -with 
Persian chroniclers, all of whom wrote quite independently of Western 
sources, for real history. Nevertheless, their coincidence' in the main 
points and in some proper names, with classic authors, is remarkable 
enough, consideiing that the earliest Persian authors whose works still 
exist, composed them more than a thousand years after the Greek and 
Roman classics had produced their accounts of the Macedonian hero. 
There is a consensus that Alexander was a Greek king who conquered 
Persia and a portion of India, but some Persian authors state that this 
celebrated sovereign was no other than the same two-horned Alexander* 
Sekander Dhulqarnyn, some of whose exploits are described in the 
Qoian (XVIII.), whilst others assert that the latter has been one of the 
prophets, and not the same with the Greek Alexander, Sekander Riirny . 
The epithet “two-horned” is nevertheless applied unanimously to 
both, although the reasons why he obtained it are not satisfactorily 
explained, and are stated to be of various kinds. Mirkhond is one of 
those authors who calls the Alexander of the Qoran the “great 
two-horned,” and considers him to have been a prophet who lived 
before the time of Abraham ; he attributes to him the building of the 
famous rampart against Yajuj and Majuj (Gog and Magog) mentioned 
m that book, which may perhaps be a dark allusion to the Great Wall 
of China ; he, nevertheless, causes him, after traversing the countries of 
the east and the west, as well as visiting India and other lands, to 
settle in Alexandria, and to found near it the city of Maksdonid. 

The remote age in which this « Greater Alexander” is supposed to 
have lived may be conjectured from the following statement quoted by 
Mirkhond on the authority of the A’jayib-ulldkhMr, namely, that 
it took 150 years to build the just mentioned city, and that it was sur- 
rounded by a wall so polished, that on account of its glare the inha- 
bitants were forced to wear veils. In one corner of the town there was 
a tower 600 cubits high, containing a talismanic speculum, in which 
an army, coming from any quarter of the world, could be perceived, and 
the inhabitants were enabled to make timely preparations for defence. 
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It is said that the city remained inhabited during one thousand five 
hundred years ; after that it was in ruins one thousand years ; and now 
it is nearly two thousand years since Alexander the Greek built a town 
there in the same manner as he had learnt from ancient histories, and 
called it after his own name : it still subsists till the present year, namely, 
A. h. 801 (a. b. 1398 ) ” * 

Mirkhond had undoubtedly read, and also agrees often with the Shah- 
namah written in the tenth century of our era , 1 and, as is well known, 
based on much earlier sources. In that book, however, to save the 
honour of the Persians, who could not brook the idea of having been 
subjugated by a foreigner, whose nation was, moreover, supposed to be 
tributary to them, currency had already been given to the myth that 

Dara, the King of Persia, had espoused the 
AW^r Pd edacation ° f daughter of . Philip, the King of Macedonia, 
but had, on discovering that she had a 
fetid breath, sent her again back to her father to Greece, where she 
soon gave birth to Alexander, the future conqueror of Persia, who was 
generally believed to have been the son of Philip. Nevertheless, 
Mirkhond gives no opinion of his own concerning the descent of 
Alexander, and contents himself with quoting the above with some 
ethers, whilst Nizamy in his Sekander- namah first mentions that Philip 
had made an excursion into the desert, where he found a dead woman, 
with an infant at her fee t, sucking his own finger for .want of milk, 
and this child Philip adopted as his own son ; then he adduces 
another tradition, which is of Zoroastrian origin, and refers Alexander’s 
parentage to Bara 2 ; Nizamy, however, rejects both these accounts, 
and asserts that Alexander was no other than Philip’s own son. This, 
Khondemir says, is also the opinion of the Qady Nazer-uddyn Bey- 
davy, hut nevertheless relates in the beginning of his account the 
statement above given from the Shahnamah. 

According to Nizamy, Philip entrusted the philosopher Lysimachus, 
whose name he spells Liqom&jusk , with the education of Alexander . 3 
Aristotle, the son, of Nicomachus, and most distinguished disciple of 

1 Firdousy was born A. h. 328 (a. d. 939-40). 

jb j j tXVfT j ^ L&& b £[} 'jS £ a 

s He who bad both the name and business of preceptor was Lysimachus the 
Acarnanian (Langhorn’s Plutarch, p. 447). According to the same author, 
Philip sent for Aristotle only after perceiving that he did not easily submit to 
authority (p. 471). 
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Plato, is, however, made the companion of Alexander, of whose age he 
was, in his studies and amusements. 4 Diogenes Laertius (Lib. V., 
ca p j; #j n . yiL, 9) asserts that Aristotle went only after his father’s 
death to the Court of Philip, and was appointed teacher of the young 
prince, who was 15 years old. According to Justin (Lib. XII., cap. 
xv j [ ) Alexander remained five years under the tuition of this philo- 
sopher. There is, however, a general consensus among oriental and 
occidental authors, that Alexander always entertained the highest 
esteem for Aristotle, 5 and that he corresponded with him even from 
the remotest countries. 

Mirkhond accurately observes that Philip, Fylqus , was assassinated 

by Pausanias, Fdlus , and assigns his violent 

camptSsof > Alex a n1S l . aBa P aSsion for tte S P 0USe of * e kin S aS the 

cause of the deed. 6 Alexander was born 
in the first year of the hundred and sixth Olympiad, 3o4-5 b. c., and 
his father having been murdered in 336, he ascended the throne at the 
age of 19 or 26. Other authors generally commence the reign of 
Alexander with his expedition to, and conquest of Persia, hut Nizamy 
gives before it an account of a campaign against the Ethiopians, of 
whose incursions the Egyptians had complained; the Macedonian hero 
defeats them and builds Alexandria. 7 In this war, to the description of 
which Nizamy devotes several pages, but Firdousy only 2 or 3 distichs, 
Alexander is said to have been accompanied by Aristotle, and to have 
greatly profited by his advice. After returning from this campaign to 


OJ j j,Xm d &£ J f 5 

6 Pausanias nobilis ex Macedonibus adoleseens, nemini suspectus, occupaius 
angustiis Philippum in transitu obtruncavit. (Justin. L. IX., cap. ii.) Creditum 
est etiam immissum ab Olympiad©, mafcre Alexandri fuisse. — (Ibid., cap. vii.) 

7 He indeed builds Alexandria, not, however, before his campaign against 
Darius, as Niz&my states, but after defeating that king in the battle of Issus, 

■ near the sea-shore, along which he continued to inarch with the intention of 
paying a visit to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia, and on reaching the sit© 
of what afterwards became Alexandria, “ he ordered a city to be planned suit- 
able to the ground, and its appendant conveniences.” Then he continued his 
laborious journey through the sands to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and ac- 
complished it j after that he returned to Phenicia and resumed his march against 
Darius. (Plut.) — Ad Jovem deiode Hammonem pergit. (Justin L. XI., eh xi.) 
Reversus ab Hammone Alexandriam condidit et coloniam Macedonian caput esse 
^Igypti jubet. (Ibid. See also Died., L. XVII., ch. vii.) 
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Greece, Alexander receives an embassy from Darius, asking the usual 
yearly tribute of one thousand golden eggs, but replies that the hen 
which laid them had died, and that henceforth Persia is to receive no 
more tribute. When Darius was informed of the proud reply of Alex- 
ander, he declared that a By might as well presume to make war against 
an eagle, or a drop of water against the ocean, than the king of Greece 
against him. Darius hereon sent a swift courier to Alexander with a 
ball, a crooked bat for playing the Persian cricket or Chugan, and a box 
filed with millet, or mustard-seed, or sesame, according to various 
authors. This ambassador introduced himself with a polite speech, 
but also delivered the uneourteous message of Darius, that as Alexander 
was only a boy, he had sent him playthings, and emptying the box he 
poured out the grain, assuring the Greek king that the Persian armies 
were more numerous than these. Alexander, however, prognosticated 
his own success from the gifts, by replying that the hall represented 
the terrestrial globe which he meant to conquer, and that the crooked 
stick had been sent to him as an indication that he would draw Persia 
to himself. Then he called for the chickens of the palace, which 
unanimously assailed the grains, and said that if the king of Persia 
intended to attack him with troops of sesame he possessed fowls that 
would gobble them up. Hereon, says Nizamy, Darius .declared 
war, and marched with an army, the cavalry alone of which amounted 
to 900,000 men, against Greece, till he reached the boundaries of the 
dominions of Alexander. 

According to some authors, Alexander took the initiative in this war, 3 
but Josephus Flavius (B. XL, ch. viii.) 
Pensi? S10n and COn< * 1ieSt ° f states that not only Darius, “ but all those 

that were in Asia also, were persuaded 
that the Macedonians would not so much as come to a battle with 
the Persians, on account of their multitude.” Alexander, however, 
invaded Asia in 334 b. c. with 32,000 infantry and only 500 cavalry,® 1 . 

8 A general assembly of the Greeks being held at the Isthmus of Corinth , 
they came to a resolution to send their quota with Alexander against the Per- 
sians, and he was unanimously elected captain- general (Plut., p. 456). No 
reasons are, however, assigned why the campaign against Darius was under- 
taken. ■ 

9 As to the number of troops, those that put it at the least say he carried 
over 30,000 foot and 50Q horse ; and they who put it at the most,' tell us his 
army consisted of 34,000 foot and 4,000 horse. (Plut., p. 457 ; Justin Lib. XL, 
ch. vi-, has 32,000 infantry, 45,000 cavalry, and 80 ships.) 
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I mud the first battle near the river Granicus having been fought with 
$ generals of Darius, the Persians retreated to Issus (333 b. c.), 
I where he himself was present, and left 110,000 dead on the field of 
S. battle. Among the prisoners of the Greeks, as will be seen further on, 
v were the mother, wife, and children of Darius, who then retired further 
I j R to the interior, weakened but not dismayed. 10 

I None of the nupbers and names of places, just given, are mentioned 
^ by Persian authors, who use rather vague expressions, and agree only 
; in the main points with our classical sources. Mirkhond very quickly 
j jumps to the final catastrophe by causing Alexander at once to con- 
quer Adarbaijan, Gayllan, and then to march to F&rs, where Darius 
meets him with an army more numerous than the leaves of trees ; he 
evidently describes the battle of Arbela, but gives no name. He not 
only considers the Greeks to be monotheists, as other Persian chroniclers 
do, but when they rush to the attack they actually use a verse of the 
| Qoran (LXI., 3,) for their war-cry ; — “ Aid comes from Allah, and 
jj victory is at hand.” 

| In the Shalmamah three battles are described, but with very scanty 
| topographical remarks ; to fight the first Darius himself advances with 
I his army from the river Euphrates, near which a battle was fought that 
| lasted seven days, and on the eighth the Persians fled 1 1 ; for the second, 

| Darius collected new forces from Eran and Turan, and was again 
beaten, the more so, as Alexander had issued a proclamation that he 

10 la Oastris Pers&rum multum auri ceterarumque opum. inveatum. later 
r captives castrorum, mater, et uxor eademque sorer, et filiae duse Darii fuere. 

I Ad' quas visendas hortandasque quuna Alexander venisset, couspectis arm&tis, 

I invicem se amplexas, velut statim moriturse complorationem ediderunt. Pro- 
1 volute© deinde genubus Alexandra, non mortem, sed dum Darii corpus sepe- 

i liaut, dilationem mortis deprecautur. Motus tanta mulierum pietate Alexander, 
<et Darium vivere dixit, et fcimentibus mortis metum dempsit, easque haberi ut 
reginas prsecepit. Filias quoque non sordidius dignitate patris sperare matri- 
monium jussit. (Just. L. IV., ch. ix.) 

11 This battle was not fought near the Euphrates, as Firdousj believed, 
but near the Granicus, nor was Darius present in it ; Ms satraps had as- 
sembled agre&t army and had taken a position upon the Granicus • they offered 
neither a great' nor a long resistance to the Greeks, bat soon turned their backs. 
According to Plutarch, 20,000 of their foot and 2,500 horse were killed in this 
battle, bat according to Diodorus, only 10,000 in all. The classical authors put the 
loss of Alexander at a ludicrously small figure • Plutarch states that not more 
than 34 were killed, and Arrian that about 25 of the king’s friends fell in the 

: battle, and of persons of less note 00 horse and 30 foot. 
vol. xv, 6 
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gathered strength and hoped to Itrifveh f *° Perse P olis > where he 
versed E’riq and Kerman, whereon the Alexander tr »- 

which the family of Darius fell into L nf ba f le . was fou ght,“ in 

— mt ° the P o^r of the Greeks, and his 

***->* «* I~T : " — 

Thus it would appear that +i p • ->'->■> f*~ U- jl tjUA, 12> 

1870-71 and the English genii sin ^ ' ^man war of 

the precedent of Alexander the Great iS War of 1870 - 80 only imitated 

ey did not mean to attach the people but onh tl 1SSUed prooIamati °ns that 
. 13 On the first alarm ^ P 7 tbe ^ernment. 

session of the town of Xssus ImTtf Persians > Alexander took pos 
latter, perceiving that the former was panfo TT 1 the Mother of the 

Darius, resolved to follow him. He took udmT ^ *° encomd «- 

hers in front of the chariot of Darius anl ^ the bravest oa - 

those who attempted to approach the P to J She sword great numbers of 
Alexander being, however, equally vawThl T ^ The escort of 
lated around the chariot of Da, -ins the L ’ t T ° f corpses was soon aconmu- 
ed him being equally rea dy to sacrifice thl‘ °, taCked and ttose who defend- 
ed with wounds, and rendered sava-e by theT' ° f Darius >' c °- 

obeyed the reins, and were on the ZC LT tnmuIfcarou “ d them, no longer 
his foes. Darius, perceiving this danger hims^ ‘ he ' iln g »<*> the midst of 
contrary to the custom and dignity of fc i “ n * ° f hisb °«es, 

officers gave him another chariot the •, m ° S ^ ers * a * Meanwhile his 

h6 £ ei l b “ fc again returnbd about’ midnight to ^ rl°° PS inoreased > and 

with which he then retreated to Babvlon !* Camp of his defeated troops 

B. XVII., ch. xvii.) In this battle 110 000 p gai “ gatibered sfc rength. (See Died. 
Plutarch, but according to Diodorus (B XVII^^ -Too klUed accordin g' tc 
least 10,000 cavalry, whilst the Macedonians i’ f ’ 20 ’ 00 ° infantl T and at 

not more than 150 of the latter. Here also the° t T e r!° ° f tb ® fomer and 
when Alexander was sitting down to table 60 ° f Danns was taken, and 

Of Darius. ■ Plutarch, Curtins, Diodorus and W n Unmaxried daughters 
after some pause, during which he was rather ^ * agres tbafc Alexander 
of these ladies than rejoicing at his ™ commiserating the misfortunes 
them “ that Darius vJno ^ L ~ a ’ * -sure 

Alexander”; here Plutarch takes oecSon te n • * *° fear f«« 

ander, and says that he knew no woman beforeT* 6 ^ °° ntmence of Alex- 
widow who had been taken prisoner at n * marria ^ e with Bersine, a 

Greek literature and of royal extraction w f^ 0a ! 5 Sbe Wa3 weU versed in 

grandson of a king of Persfo. *»** beea «» 

17., oh. X.), Who adds Ex qua postea^f t *° ^ b T Justi ° (t 

. * postea susceptum puerum Herculem vocavit ’> 
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nobles many of whose relatives bad h a , , 
besought him to sue for peace 4 CC( i , ° r teken Toners- 
to Alexander, 11 i n which he promised * Da ^ Us wro ‘e a letter 

abdicated the throne in his fevour and '° 'ST ^ enormou s treasures, 
but finding that he could effect nothin/ , d J Ured hlm to be generous 
letter to India, requesting j*. '£**?* ! with a 

that country, to aid him with an armv wu Iassi °s) , a sovereign of 
he forthwith left Persepolis with his army AIexander **arf this 
the last time in a battle, after which the L “ d “ conntered Darius for 
among whom were also two officers M ! , With ° nl >' 300 men, 

came traitors and slew Darius or ™th who be- 

hoping that Alexander would ’reward ^ Mm “^tally, 

they informed him of what they hld Le 1 7^ deed ' W ^en 

him to the spot where the body of T> 16 ° rdered thei " to take 

thetic scene ensued. The conquered^ 1 ™ 8 T“’ *** there a most pa- 
compassionately bent over him assured hT /?- bl ' eathed ’ the victor ' 

promised to get his wounds cured by ^ ^ ‘W^y, 

eians, and to re-instal him on the t W !. Ty * *7 Greek ^ 
queror of his approaching end recomm ‘i 1< Danus lnformed the con- 
“ally re q ue sted him to preserve his wife a d d 7 ** famil * but espe- 

iflis letter is mentioned 0.1^77^77 ~ — • ' 


■ i . This letter - " sm c ‘ (Roxane) 

ttis time that 

on condition of a pacification “ WU ° h that P™ce propose/ 

' BuZZ ° f 7 Pn ' SOners > *° oede to hi/adZ *° 7 ““ 10 '°° 0 ta,e 7 

.Euphrates, and to give him hia . a11 the countries on this sir u ^ 

^ting these pr opo aa I s io hig triage. Upon his commun/ 

would accept then,.* . So would 8aid ‘ if I were AJexa ” d er, I 

answer he gave to Darius was ‘ that if he “ Q6r> if 1 were Parmenio.’ The 
■ tile best of treatment ; if not, h *1 * ’ °f °° m6 to “m, he should 
■Alexander to ParirmmVv , must Bo and seek him*'’ rn.. - 

Babylonem nrofn * * 18 rec °i*ded also in Diod. B XYTr *• ® repartee of 

it r* 1 » p~«™ “ "‘ s "“ 

. filise mai • 613 60 ° tem P° re alias epistlas Barii ff 11111 ° mn&i non pe cuniam 
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from dishonour, then lie expired. Alexander had the body of D'amis 
removed, embalmed with camphor, s 6 and placed with due ceremony 
in & Dukhmah, he himself with all his courtiers- accompanying ten 
Beral procession. The . ceremony being finished, two gibbets . were 
erected, on which the two assassins were hanged. 17 According to 
the classics, however, the governor of Bactriana, Bessus, im1 ^ ere ^ 
Darius in the hope of succeeding him on? the throne (331 b, c*), w erea ^ 
Persian authors are unanimous with reference to the abovementioned 


pitched his camp near the village of Arbela. Whilst the Persian authors 
aasert that Darius was slain in bis Sight after this battle, Plutarch narrates that 
Alexander traversed the whole province of Babylon, went to Ecbatana (Hamdan), ^ 
made himself master of Susa, burnt Persepolis after a carousal, and then marche 
again against Darius ; but upon intelligence that Bessus had seized the per- 
son of that prince, he rode in pursuit and reached- Darius only after hard riding 
of eleven days ; « they found him extended on his chariot and pierced with 
many darts/’ When Alexander came up he had: already Expired. The*® 
movement of the conqueror was into Hyrcania, which he entered with the 
lower of his army, and had a view of the Caspian Sea. Thence he mar ^ ed 
into Parthia, Ac., as may be seen at a glance in Spruners beautiful . Atlas 
Antiquus, Ho. VIII., where the - Alexandri Magni iter” is traced out with red 
lines, whereas all the Persian authors cause Alexander at once to march to 
India after the just mentioned battle of Arbela. . ... 

UP ^ j y.j • 

i? That the above’named two officers slew Darias and led Alexander to him 
is apocryphal ; and Bessus, the real murderer, was punished only after Alex- 
ander had marched to Bactriana ; for, says Diodorus (B. XVII., ch. *vim), *■ 
riushad retreated from Alexander to Bactriana with an army of 30,000 men 
which he had again collected, and was jnst marching out from the town o 
Bactra (Balkh) when the satrap Bessus killed him. This author states m e 
same chapter that Alexander pursuing Darius at the head of his cavalry, 
and being informed of the murder of the Persian king, searched for, and 
found his corpse, which he got hononrably interred ; he however adds that 
according to some authors Alexander found Darius still alive and complaining 
of his misfortunes, whereon the conqueror assured him that he would avenge . 

his death. This is in conformity with our Persian authors. On the o her 
hand, neither Plntarch nor Justin hint at any such interview between the two 
kings ; the latter says (L. XI., ch. xv.) Emensus [Alexander} demde multa 
millia passuum, quum nullum Darii indicium reperisset, respirand. .eqms data 
not estate, unus ex militibus dum ad fontem proximum pergit, m vehiculo 
Darium, multis quidem vulneribus confossnm, sed spirantem mvemt. Further 
OB (D. XII., ch. V.) he says, after mentioning the conquests of Alexander m bem 

tral Asia ; “ Interim unus ex amicis Darii, Bessus, vinctus producitur, qui- 

regem non solum prodiderat, verum et interfecerat. Quern in ultionem perh- 
dise excruciandum fratri Darii tradidit.” 
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statement concerning the two officers of Darius ; they also agree per- 
fectly with some Greek and Roman authors that Alexander married 
Roxane, whom they call Rushang, the daughter of Darius, or of one 
of his satraps . 18 The Shahnamah contains a letter of Alexander to 
Dilara, the spouse, and Rushang, the daughter, of Darius, informing 
them that the late king had promised him the latter in marriage. . In 
reply to Alexander, Dilara consents to bestow the hand of the young 
lady upon him, 1 9 and a short time afterwards, the wedding takes 
place with great pomp. Then Rushang was, according to Nizdmy, 
sent to Greece with Aristotle. 

Mirkhond states that Alexander married Rushang and installed the 
brother of Dara as his viceroy in Pars, and chief of ninety-nine governors 
of Eran. By order of Alexander, works treating on medicine and 
astronomy were translated into the Greek language, but all the books 
of the Magi were burnt and their temples destroyed ; which latter state- 
ment is in strict accordance with the traditions of the Parsees, that the 
religion of the Parsees fell into decay by the conquest of Alexander . 20 
The author of the Shahnamah, on the contrary, has not a word to say 
of Alexander’s enmity towards the Persian religion or his persecution 
of it ; and as Firdousy had throughout the work manifested rather 
laudatory than derogatory sentiments towards it, he was by his 
enemies accused of being a Zoroastrian in disguise ; this accounts for 
the presence of a passage in which he found it necessary to declare his 
stout adherence to Islam and admiration of A’ly, for which he incur- 
red the odium of fanatic Sunnys, although he had praised also Abu Bekr 
and O’ mar. Nizjhny, however, like the majority of chroniclers, asserts 
that Alexander wished to destroy the Zoroastrian religion, wherefore 
nearly the whole piece concerning it is here given : — - 

The chronicler of ancient lore 
Speaks thus of former times : — 

13 Plutarch, says nothing about the lineage of Roxane, but mentions that 
Alexander’s marriage with her was entirely an effect of love. He saw her at 
an entertainment, and found her charms irresistible. Neither is the locality 
mentioned where the marriage took place. According to Arrian, Roxane was 
a captive, and daughter of Oxyartes, the brother of Darius. 

^ ^ jjjf w iii u 31 j* i» 

I** 1 jjiwCi \jm Cd fjj jjoIj U> C.-J 

20 Spiegel’s Avesta, vol. i. Einleitung, ch. ii., p. 16. 
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When Zoroaster’s Faith decayed 
The fire went out, the ignieolist was burnt. 
Alexander ordered the Eranians 
To abandon ignolatry, 

To leave their ancient Faith 
To embrace that of their new king, 

The Magi the fire to leave, 

The fire-temples to destroy. . 

It was the custom of those times. 

In fire-temples scholars to maintain, 

The treasures there to guard. 

That none obtain access to them. ■ 

A rich man without heirs 
His wealth to fire-temples left. 

This custom was a public injury. 

As every temple was a treasure-house. 

When Alexander destroyed those shrines. 

He caused the treasures to flow out ; 

Every fire-temple he met with, 

He demolished, and its treasures took. 

It was the usage of ignicolists 

To sit throughout the year with brides ; 

On Jamshyd-new-year’s day, and Joshan Sedeh 
To renovate the temples’ festivals ; 

From all directions maidens young 
To the temples quickly sped. 

Bedecked, with ornaments, adorned 
They arrived in crowds with eagerness. 

The book Barzyn, the magic words of Zend 
Were chanted loud, to reach the sky . 

But all their work was play and dalliance 
Telling stories, or reciting magic spe s , 

Some danced, some clapped their hands 
Or played with rose-bouquets. 

When the quickly turning sphere 
Again a neWyear had commenced 
A feast they kept, and left their homes 

.To celebrate it in the fields, 

Then pleasure parties were arranged 
Rejoicings great took place, 
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But when Greece and Persia became one 
All these rejoicings had an end. 

The throne becomes exalted by one king 
When there are many it must decay ; 

One king a hundred much excels , 

Just as too rich showers rain cause. 

The well-meaning monarch now ordained : — 

Kites of the Magi no one should observes 
Noble brides should show’ their face 
To mothers and to husbands alone. 

He broke the incantations, pictures all 
Dispersed the Magi from the Butkhaneh, 

He cleansed the world from all polluted Faiths ' . 

And kept the people orthodox. 

This power in the country of Eran 
Allowed no Zartosht fires to remain. 

Henceforth the covetous Magi could no more 
With treasures fill the Ateshkedehs. 

When the king had abolished the rites of fire, 

He grieved all those who worshipped it. 

He ordered all the people of the period 
Homage to pay to God alone. 

To follow the orthodox religion 
To turn their backs on sun and moon. 

The realm was conquered by the liberal king 
He turned his steed into the open plains 
And joyously victory espoused 
As is recorded in Firdousy’s strains. 

But if you wish to listen to my lay 
And see some mysteries revealed 
Take out the cotton from your ears 
Because I humbly give a new account 
Of what I learnt from trusted men 
Concerning events of those times ; 

Some chronicles I also possessed 
Of which I left no word unread 
Those treasures I compared. 

I gathered scattered broken leaves, 

From hidden records I producej 
The narrative I now present : — 
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A Persian sage and old 

Spoke thus and my approval met : — 

The king deprived Bara of throne and crown 
Then he from Mausul marched away 
And entered Babel with much pomp. 

He cleared the land of sorcerers 
The fire of Mobeds he ordered 
To he put out with gentleness • 

To purge the Zend-books from fatuity, 

Or else to place them into libraries. 

He showed the way to the barbarians 

And blotted from their hearts the memory of fire 

Thence he, highminded sovereign, 

Sped towards Adharabadag&n 
Wherever he the fire perceived 
He quenched it and the Zend-books washed. 
That region had a fire, rock -enshrined 
Called “ incomprehensible’ ’ by ignicolists 
Attended by hundred gold-collared Hyrbads 
Placed side by side to worship it. 

That ancient flame to quench. 

He ordered, and was obeyed. 

Having extinguished the said fire 
He marched his troops to Espahan ; 

That beauteous and adorned town 
So pleasant and so rich, 

Rejoiced the heart exceedingly ; 

Here many fires were quenched 
And their Hyrbads were abased. 

There was a temple more adorned 
Than pleasure gardens in the spring. 

For Zartosht’s Faith, and Majus rites 
Fine brides attended service there, 

All captivating eyes and hearts ; 

One was a sorceress, descendant of S£m 
Her name was Adhar Humaydn. 

When that enchantress sang her spells 
She hearts enfeebled, raptured souls. 

Now Alexander speedily decreed 
The demolition of that house, 
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But Adhar Humayuii assumed 
A darning dragon's shape; 

The soldiers at the fiery serpent glanced 
' FIed terror-stricken and dismayed ; 

The king they forthwith thus informed j— 

A dragon in the temple dwells 
With fire he our men assails 
And bums them or devours. 

The king this mystery to know 
His Dastur quickly called 

Who forthwith thus replied : 

“ Balynas secrets can unfold 
The talismanic arts he knows.” 
u Can phantoms such as thi s,” 

The king Balynfe asked, 

“ Foil our designs in this place ?” 

The wise man said Such figures are 
Produced by sorcery alone, 

If it be the pleasure of the king 
I shall this serpent tame forthwith.” 

The sage now to the temple sped 
And saw a dragon’s head erect. 

The sight of Balyn&s dismayed the witch 
fche levelled incantations at the sage 
But they recoiled on her alone. 

He foiled all her sorceries 
The moment of defeat now came 5 
He called for rue, a medicinal herb 
With which he touched the sorceress 
And broke her spells, as water quenches fire 
1 he maiden saw that she was lost 
And mercy craved at his feet. 

Balymis now her face beheld. 

Relented, spared her life, 

But made the flames blaze aloft 

And had the fire temple burnt. . 

m Pe^lf I? 6 - 151606 C °“ tainS nothi »gmore about the 
aiern El" "»***« * up with a marri 

Permits him to wTd her ^ the la ^ to A1 
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Before Alexander invaded India lie extended his conquests into 

Invasion of India. 0entral Asia ’ where he buUt ’ aCCOr f “f *° 

Mirkhond, a large city near the river Jay hun 

(Bactrus), which he named Marjalus, and invited persons from other re- 
gions to settle there ; he also founded Samarqand and Herat . 21 After 
accomplishing these conquests he marched to India through difficult 
passes, and across steep mountains. The invasion of India and the 
fights with two kings there, named Kyd and Fur, are narrated by all _ 
the Persian chroniclers, although naturally in different ways. 

No opposition is said to have been offered to the Greek conqueror 
on his entering India, and the gates of towns were freely opened to 
‘him . 22 Kyd, the sovereign of India, whose province he first entered, 
presented him with a beauteous maiden, a skilled physician, a great 
philosopher, and an inexhaustible marvellous goblet, from which water 
or wine could be made at pleasure to flow at any time. After receiving 
these gifts, Alexander declared that he would never attack Kyd, buried 
his treasures in a mountain and marched to the ancient city of Qanuj 
on the Ganges, 23 to attack Fur, who had given an insolent reply to a 

21 After his campaign in Persia and his conquest of Arachosia (331-330, 
B. c.) Alexander marched to Bactriana, mounting along the basin of the 
Etymander (Helmend) ; thus he arrived at the foot of the passes on the Hin- 
du-Koh, entered the upper basin of tbe Kophes (Kabul-river) and the basin of 
the Oxas. There he founded a town called c Alexandria of the Caucasus * 
(Arr. L. III., c. xxviii., 4, and V.i., 5) and * Alexandria of the Paropanisades’ 
{ibid, L. IV, c, xxii., 4,) whence he passed northwards to Balkh and Samarqand, 
but the campaign of the Xophes, the precursor of his Indian conquests, took place 
only two and a half years later, in the spring of 327. In his* march from Ara- 
chosia to the passes of the Paropanisus (Hindu-Koh), Alexander necessarily also 
passed through Ortospanum, i- e. Kabura, the present Kabul. (Etude sur la- 
geogr. grecque et latino de l’Inde. Vivien de St. Martin, p. 21, seq. 
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23 It is too well known that Alexander never marched to the Ganges. The 
classic authors mention no sovereign of the name of Kyd ; Taxiles, however, 
the sovereign of Taxila (Takshasila, on which see “ The Ancient Geogr. of In- 
dia’' by A. Canningham, p. 114, seq.) paid a friendly visit to Alexander and 
brought him great presents, for which he received larger ones in return. (Plut.) 
Alexander desired indeed to attack the Gangarides, after he had conquered 
Porus and some other princes, and to march for that purpose to the river 
Ganges, but the army, now eight years from home, refused to comply ; where- , 
fore be promised his troops that he would begin his return march, built ships, 
and descended the Indus. (Diod. L. XVII., c. lii.) 
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which would necessarily result in terrible s 
the condition was that the kingdom shoulc 
duel. Accordingly the two kings fought I 
der installed a great Hindu noble of the nei 

of the country. 24 

Not a word is said by Pirdousy how Alex 
himself all at once, with his army, to Mek 
devotions in the Ka’bah, approaching it on 
gesses all the while. That piece must be , 
dousy, but foisted in and gradually amplifie 
centuries ; how else could Alexander again n 
the Brahmans, as we shall see in the next p, 
is pi grimage, Alexander constructs ships 
0 -kgypt, which is under the sway of Qytun \ 
as soon as he hears that he is a great and pi, 
mts himself a year in Egypt; he leaves it, h 
T^ch ^s governed by a queen Qydg eh, and 

not _r^° 00rC ! in " Autarch, Porus was merely tat 

ihemjSS he' ^ dominion8 > hat a <Med 

X, xiT o ° ^ overn as his Lieutenant. 1 

kingdom. Ia theaL OT6r !? healtb - A1 ^a' 
were at Jalalnnr w It mentlorieci contest, the 1 

•» Zw “wJ „ " ,m 7 ' - 
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with her, on which occasion the forger’s ignorance of chronology ap» 
pears in a very glaring way, because the Christian religion is alluded to 
as existing at that time. It may also be observed in this place that 
the queen Qydafeh had sent a skilful painter to limn a portrait of 
Alexander by which she recognized him ; and it will be noticed fur- 
ther on, in the paragraph on the war with the Russians, that Nizamy 
causes Nushabeh, the queen of Borda, to recognize Alexander in the 
same manner. 

No battles are mentioned as having been fought, nor any kind of 
hostilities since Alexander left India, where 
rtffiStaSTEfS ke ■«*» -*™ A.4.1& to tie pro. 

the ichthiopagi, the negroes, vine© or rather town of the Brahmans, with 
££££ 5 ?££ sarprfeipg cteitj, no allusion .hate™ 

being made to the distance intervening be- 
tween" AndaluS and India, nor to the manner in which he succeeded to 
transfer his whole army again to that country. It is however expressly 
mentioned that he hastened from Andalus to India, for the purpose of 
questioning the ascetics on ancient subjects. 25 The Brahmans sent 
from their mountain a letter to Alexander, in which they informed hinq 
after the usual compliments, that they were all devotees, and that if he 
had come in search of wealth, he would he disappointed, they being all 
in a state of nudity, engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, and the exercise 
of patience, of which nobody could deprive them. A messenger, dress- 
ed only in an apron of grass, had brought the letter, which Alexander 
perused, and then advancing only with his philosphers, left his army 
behind. When he met the Brahmans they greeted him politely, and 
the following conversation ensued 

A. What enjoyments in the world have you ? They consist in sleep, 

in eating, drinking, resting and fighting. 

B. We have nothing to do with war, nor with clothing, as we are 

all horn naked, and shall again be so when we die. 

A. What is more abundant, the visible or the invisible ; the living 

or the dead 1 

B. the invisible is more abundant, because all who have lived 
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B. Also land is preserved by water. 

A. Who is most independent ? 

B. He who is contented with little. 

A. Who is the greatest sinner ? 

B, He who refuses to listen to the dictates of reason. 

A. What is always with ns ? 

B. Our soul, our cares, and our sms. 

A ’ ^able? the mtUre ° f greed f ° r moue y that “akes it deplor- 

B. Greed of money resembles two demons; the one distressed by 
want, the other by wealth. J 

A. What can I do for you ; will you accept treasures 1 

B. O mighty king ! ward off from us old age and death ! 

A. From death there is no escape, even iron is destroyed. 

B. Then why 0 mighty king, do you exert yourself so much in 

war, and m the accumulation of wealth ? 

A. I am destined by fate for this course of life, and those who are 

slam m their contests with me, are only punished for their 
own deeds. 26 

After leaving the Brahmins, Alexander departs to the fish-eaters 27 
w o live near the boundless sea, veil their faces like women use 
robes, paints, and perfumes. A mountain is discovered, yellow and 

to Zf f p SUQ ; AleXander Wi3heS t0 it ^t is persuaded 

to send a few Persians and philosophers in a ship, and not to risk his 

own life, the mountain, however, proved to be a large yellow fish who 

ttlThat lei S d hiP ‘ !" C ° meS t0 a ^ere'he meets Ji* 

trees that let down their branches and spread their foliage over a 

swers^to ^u^Bani^t • livin ^ under them ; the description an- 
-^-^J^i aD - tree - *• *•> *W Indica. 23 Then he marches 


that v\ e tteqoestiOM 
greater coincidence if not Jt- * f *& encie s of rhyme and metre, a much 

T“- « ■* - "*" '*** 

enconntera wfienlfLaleM^to 1 whom A1 ^ander 

excessive heat, ana maladies d^TtrovoA ? Beluohistan - Bad diet, 
Persian accounts mention noLnjS tT ^ ^ ** bnt 

J' V 3H} ; jd ^ .• * 

u J s? fv a r- ujy* u»j as 
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through a region where many snakes issued from the water, whilst on' 
the land many fire- coloured scorpions appeared, which stung his sol- 
diers' while they slept. Wild- boars with teeth as strong as adamant, 
as well as lions, whom it became necessary to combat, also made their 
appearance, but the army put the whole district on fire, and departed 
from the sea coast, after having slain so great a number of hogs that 
they almost blocked up the road’. 

Now Alexander entered the country of the negroes, who were tall, 
and attacked the troops in a furious onslaught, but more than a thou- 
sand of them were killed, and the rest fled. They had no better wea- 
pon than large hones with which they fought. One night a howling of 
wolves was heard, and a flock of them appeared, each of which was as 
largeasan ox, hut their leader had the size of an elephant, and killed many 
warriors ; they were however put to flight. When Alexander reached 
the soft-footed nation (narm-payan) he found them to be very numer- 
ous, hut possessing neither horses nor armour, neither swords nor 
clubs ; when however the army approached them they yelled, and re- 
ceived it with a shower of stones, but the troops slew many of them. 
Now Alexander marched till he reached a very large city, where he 
was received in the friendliest manner by the inhabitants, who came 
out to meet him with all kinds of provisions. Here he rested his army, 
and great rejoicings took place . 29 Marching away from this place, 
he reached a mountain, the abode of a terrible dragon, who allowed 
no one to pass beyond it. The people of the town near it were com- 
pelled daily to bring five oxen to feed the monster, for fear of being 
attacked by it. Alexander at once ordered the withholding of this 
offering, whereon the dragon, being hungry, came down and was re- 
ceived with a shower of arrows, the martial noise of drums,, trumpets 
and fifes, hut the fires that had been kindled all round the camp, stag- 
gered the monster so, that it retired again. The next morning, however, 
Alexander ordered the customary offering to be made ; it consisted, 
however, not of five oxen, hut only of their hides stuffed with naphtha 



2 9 This may have been the royal palace of Gedrosia (or rather Kerman) ^ 
where, says ’Plutarch, Alexander gave the army time to refresh themselves 
again, and entertained them with feasts and public spectacles. See the ac- 
count of the pathetic meeting of Alexander with the Admiral of his fleet, who 
landed in Harmozia (Ormuz) and there learnt that the king who had marched 
with the army from India by land, was not far . — (Near chi Pamplus ex Arriano, 
p. 23 seq t Edited in Greek and Latin by Hudson. Oxford : 1698.) 
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After amicable arrangements bad been made, Alexander put his armv 

“ “ 0tl0n ’. b , U * wben he had progressed two stages, an icy wind arose 
accompanied by snow; when he had advanced further, a cloud of black 
smoke presented itself, and the ground became as hot as if the troops 
had been marching over fire. Now the army reached a town the in- 
habitants 0 f which which were black as night, all foaming at their 
mouths ; their eyes were bloodshot, and they spat fire. They brought 
elephants as presents for the army, and confessed that the storm and 
snow had been produced by themselves, as also that no one had ever 
passed over this route. Alexander rested his army during one month 
;n this town, and then continued his march towards thf city ofthe 
Amazons. Now two thousand women crossed a river, all handsome 
delilffT ear - rin S S ’ bringing abundant provisions to a 

•entefed “theTt 6 f °„ ? 68 ^ brooks ' When Alexander 

with nres V ^erum, a procession of Amazons met him 

he J T ° f C ° Stly Sarments ’ laments and perfumes, which 
he graciously accepted. There he lived for some time in pleasure. 


and poison. After a while Alexander approached the dragon, and 
saw, it looking like a big black cloud. Its tongue was dark blue, its 
eyes like blood, and it vomited fire. When the dragon had 
swallowed the five oxen and the poison had taken effect, the monster 
• furiously knocked its head against the rock and perished. 

When Alexander with his army had advanced towards Hertim, the 
The city of the Amazons. city of the Amazons, he despatched a letter 
to hiform them that all who offered resist- 
ance to his prowess had been humbled to the dust; but a reply was 
sent to him that the female army numbered 10,000, all virgins • that 
each who had slain a man in battle is rewarded with a golden diadem 
and that there were 30,000 who had been thus crowned. If Alexander 
desired to meet them m combat, he would have to encounter a host 
obscuring the sun and moon, but if be came as a friend, he would be 
received hospitably. This message was borne by an Amazon dressed 
m royal garments, accompanied by an escort of ten others on horseback. 
Alexander returned an answer that he was desirous to see the citv or 
to receive any of the ladies who might honour him with a visit; but 
that be had no intention to wage war against females ; he meant to 
ascertain how a community of women could exist without men since 
death must necessarily diminish their numbers. 
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*M, will, all, and >**»“ » •*** *^* 

*^„i„ 8 arrived in a ““^14 tai ! 

Search for the water of an ier asked them about the r e ™ ar * a 
immortality. t y ngs of tbose regions. One of them r - 

plied that at some distance there existed a ^ 

could give any information ; when the sun arm ’ 0 f life is 

beyond that spot, in the darkness, the sprmg c ^ Mir- 

situated, by drinking of which a human being , beco ^ ^ ^ 

khond does not mention this spring, an & & ? tichs> 0 f Alexander’s 
locality, although an account, exceedi g 7 the ^phet 

visit to this spring is given m the Stoto* > ^ | ^ J ty , but 
Khider, reached the water, diank o , 1p „ vmir to reach the spot. 

Alexander himself was frustrated m his en things, andlastly 

He went to a mountain, where he beheld ™noim wit ’ h inflated 

even the angel Serafyl, sitting in an e ^P e command to sound 

cheeks, his trump in the hand, waiting for the ^comn ^ 

the blast of the resurrection and judgmen 7* ? Greek hero 

under, the angel admonishes him to be WJ* The^ ^ 

don, managed to pat herself m the y a nd Mazanderan). She 

(which means the southern shores of the P ^ ^ celebra ted by her ex- 
was surprisingly beautiful and strong : bjly, Alexand er being 

traordinary courage. She brou D ot of t kese women, asked what 

struck by the beauty as well as the ® P Ibalestr is unhesitatingly told 

had procured him so magnificent a reception that the 

him that her ambition was to P osaeS ^ a “ f “ n il the world. The king, 
fruit of their union would surpass m hi a 7 thir teen days with Thales- 

easily gamed over by this P™P osa ^. a ” preselltS . Plutarch also men- 
tis, whereon he sent her away J Qgto Al63Can a e r, as having taken place 

tions the visiyf^e queen of * d proao hed the Caspian sea, and 

before his inv|sion of Ind ; ia ’ Scythians, but doubts of its authen- 
passing beyond it attacked the ^Jj a by many preceding historians, 
ticity, although it had been repe J , b ; m a village on the Capsjan coast, 

It is curious that at Gnmuche r P ii xander is frequently found, and that 1 m- 
silvor money bearing the head o ® m(mts of auo ient pottery, &c., also bear 
menBe quantities of large brio s, =, b ; ect Indian Antiquary, vol. x., 

' witness to his presence. (See move on this sub,e 

n. 20, 21.) 
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, a s hout, to the effect, that whether any one picks 
‘e .round or not, he would repent of it. Some ga- 
when they again came out into daylight, they found 

rubies, and repented that they had not taken _ more 

i ad taken none were sorry, because they bought they 
taiaed precious stone. The narrate comes to aeon- 
without assigning any reason why and how A 
ed in his search for the water of immortality, 
seated at much greater length in the Sekandernamah 
ling to which Alexander was one day discussing with 
ning the things most precious in the wor . ome 
costliest substances could be obtained m Khowa- 
;hina, others in India, &c„ hut one ««^amed ha 
t mud in comparison to immortality, which migl 
inking water from a certain spring. The spring is 
e north-pole, and any one who drinks of it will neier 
he prophet Kinder was the guide ; but he considere 
the whole army should march to the locality, accord- 
all party undertook the journey. After travelling 
:ander reached a spot near the north-pole, where 
■fora moment and sank again “ At last however, 
d a region without any daylight, which distresses 
. ... v i • u? and e:ives Khiqer a 
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again mounts his steed, keeping in view the spring for some time and 
looking back. But, alas! it disappeared suddenly, and then he knew 
that Alexander could never find it, and enjoy the blessings conferred by 
a draught from it. After all, however, this is not the only account ; 
and the author proceeds to inform us that according to ancient Greek 
narratives the water of life had been discovered by Kinder on another 
occasion ; he was namely travelling in the company of Elvas, and both 
these, prophets having’ arrived near a spring, they took out their provi- 
sions for a lunch ; among these there happened to be also a dried fish, 
which, accidentally falling into the water, became suddenly alive, and 
they knew that they had discovered the water of immortality! 

Contrary to Mirkhond, with several other chroniclers in prose and 
poetry, Firdousy appears to have taken the 

Building of the wall Macedonian Alexander to be one and the 
against Gog- and Magog. . „ , , , . ,,, A 

same person with the Alexander of the Quran 

(Surah xviii. and xxi.) ; he at any rate attributes to Alexander the 
Great the construction of the famous rampart mentioned in that book. 3 " 
According to the Shahnama, Alexander was informed by a 
certain nation which had received him with great civility, that it 
suffered very much from, the incursions of the people of Yajuj and. 
Majuj, whose faces were like those of horses, their tongues black, their 
eyes red, complexion dark, and teeth like, those of boars. Their bodies 
were hirsute, their ears like those of elephants; when one of them 
wished to repose he laid down on an ear as on a bed, and used the 
other for a coverlet; each of their females brought forth one thou- 
sand children at one birth. After receiving this information Alexander 
determined to build a wall to hinder the incursions of this savage 
nation, consulted his philosophers, and ordered his blacksmiths to 
collect great quantities of iron, copper, brass, stone, and mortar. 
With these materials he bulit two walls along two sides of a 
mountain ; when the walls had attained the height of it, naphtha was 
poured upon them, which being put on fire, consolidated the 
structure, by melting all its* component parts into one solid mass, 
so that it could not be destroyed by foes. Then Alexander pays a 
visit to a mountain where he beholds a palace illuminated by crystal 


33 It has been mentioned in the beginning of this paper that this rampart 
may be the wall of China, bailfc about the first century of our era ; I allude to 
it also in The Indian Antiquary for 1872, p. 370, in my description of “ A Persian 
Map of the World/ 7 on which also the rampart of Gog and Magog is represented. 
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lamps, with a human body laid out in state ; also a couple of miracu- 
lous trees, the one male, the other female. The body speaks, and also 
the trees, on the perishableness of human affairs, whereon Alexander 
takes his departure. 

Usually in the Shahmimah all princes with whom Alexander comes 
March to China. in contact, e. g., Darius, Porus, the queen 

of Amazons, &e., are favoured by him with 
a preliminary interchange of letters. Accordingly, an epistle is sent to 
the Foghfur of China, who receives the messenger, and sends a reply 
to the effect that he has powerful armies under his command. Some 
more correspondence passes between the two sovereigns, and the empe- 
ror of China sends abundant, as well as magnificent presents to the 
camp of Alexander, who however, strangely enough, again marches 

away, and has not even an. interview with him. ss 

Nizamy gives a much longer account of Alexander's sojourn in China, 
the banquet given to him by the epiperor is described at great length’ 
and it may also be noted that the abovementioned expedition in search 
of the water of immortality was, according to this author, undertaken 
by Alexander, not before, as Firdousy has it, but after his invasion of. 
China. Disappointed in his search, Alexander returns from the ex- 
treme north again to the inhabited earth, and endeavours to oblige the' 
kings by beneficence. Here Nizamy seems to have either been inter- 
rupted by death, or not to have been inclined again to take up the 
thread of the narrative so as to bring it down to the demise of Alexau-* 
der, but we shall see further on that he commits the blunder of taking 
him back to Greece . 88 ° 


. 51 Ic ma y be observed that Foghfiir, arabized frc - Boghbur, is only the 
literal translation of the Chinese Tientseh ; heaven-son, God-son, the official 
title of the emperor. 

85 This march to China, or at any rate in the direction of it, is no other 
than the one undertaken by Alexander before invading India, when he reached 
the limits of the Chinese empire on the Yaxartes, vi& Balkh and Samarkand 
whereon he again retraced his steps to the Hindu-kob. 

88 Sir Gore Ouseley states on p. 48 of his “ Biographical Notices,” & 0 . that 

according to Gholam Ali Azad’s •• Memoirs, ” entitled “ The Eoyal Treasury ” 

Nizdmy fimshedhisSekander-nSmahi. sr. 597 (a. d. 1200). whiehis generally 

< ‘ Gernh cM / ° f h!S dSath 5 tMs ’ Wver ’ Pargstall in his 

whilst inth^ o ? EeCtekGnste Pe “” h. 576 (a. n. 1180), 

wniist in. the 
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It is historically remarkable thatNizamy, on author of the twelfth cen- 
tury of our era, makes circumstantial men- 

War with the Russians. , 

tion of the Russians, whose very name 

appears to have been unknown to other chroniclers purporting to give 
the biography of Alexander. . This author states that whilst Alexander 
was on the eastern frontiers of Asia engaged with the Chinese, he 
obtained information that the Russians had attacked the Queen oiBorda, 
and had devastated her residence. Alexander had already at an early 
stage of his campaigns, after taking Persepolis, paid a visit to the 
Borda-country, which obeyed the beautiful Queen Nushabeh, and 
enjoyed a paradisiac climate. Desiring to become acquainted with this 
queen, Alexander appears in the guise of his own ambassador, but is 
recognized by her, and as he still persists in keeping up his incognito, 
is at last silenced by his portrait, which she produces to his great con- 
fusion and admiration of her wisdom. 

Alexander undertakes an expedition against the Russians, and Nizamy 
describes his seven great battles in as many separate pieces. At last, 
however, Alexander makes a prisoner of Qontal, the king of the Rus- 
sians, liberates Nushabeh, and sends her back to her country. Nizamy 
represents the Russians drawn up in lines of battle as red-faced an 
shining like the fire-altars of the Magi . 87 In the first battle a 
Hindu prince fighting on the side of the Greeks, distinguished himself 
greatly in a duel with the Russian General Pertas. The Alans are also 
several times .mentioned, but they fight on the side of the Russians ; 
they had in the sixth battle a singular warrior who. resembled more a 
beast than a human being, and killed so many Greeks that Alexander 
surnamed him Ahriman (devil). 

The explanation given to the Macedonian king about this ferocious 
being, which he thought was not of the human species, was as follows 
There is a dark mountain of difficult access, and on it beings live,, who 
have the form of men, and the strength of iron. Nothing is known of 
their origin, all have a red complexion and blue eyes ; they entertain no 
dread of furious lions, and are so powerful that one of them is a host in 
himself. No matter whether a male or a' female of them engages in 
fight, it is terrible ; none of them have ever been seen dead, and but 
few alive. Each of them keeps sheep, the wool and .cheese whereof 
he uses, and has no need of anything else. On the forehead of every 
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man and woman a horn, like that of a rhinoceros, grows ; in this par- 
ticular they differ from the Russians, but are as wicked as they. If 
one of them wants to sleep, he takes up his position on a tree, fixing 
his horn among lofty branches. There he sleeps unconscious day and 
night, because sleep is the solace of ignorance. When a Russian 
shepherd passes near a sleeping demon of this kind, he brings other 
men, who fetter him with' ropes, and bands of iron, which being done, 
fifty men haul him down from the tree. When the prisoner becomes 
aware of his captivity, he roars like thunder, and endeavours to burst 
his chains; if he succeeds, he slays all his captors, merely by a box 
upon the ear of each. But if unable to escape, he is gradually deport- 
ed to Russia, being carried about in every village and house ; by this 
means his captors obtain victuals, and make their living as showmen. 
If a war breaks out, the monster is a fortune to them again ; they 
dare not free it from its bonds, but drag it in chains to the battle, 
where it becomes furious, and commits great slaughter. 

In the seventh battle Alexander is represented fighting personally 
and the" just described monster caused terrible havock in the ranks! 
First a shower of arrows was poured on the barbarian, which took no 
effect ; then three bricks of steel were successively aimed at his head, 
but fruitlessly, as it proved to be harder than adamant. Now a 
brave warrior attacked him, hut was slain, and borne away in triumph 
to the Russian side. Lastly, an elephant was driven against him, but 
he grasped its trunk with his hands, whereon the animal roared with 
, P a, \ and fallia S t0 the ground, expired. Alexander now concluded 
* that if this monster, upon which arrows, steel bricks, and iron swords 
had taken no effect, could not be conquered, it would be a sign that 
his fortune had turned. According; he determined to attack it in 
person ; he took, however, the advice of an astrologer, who informed 
him that the best weapon to be used on this occasion would be a lasso 1 
Alexander at once acted upon the information, threw the noose over 
the foe, and pulling the rope violently, shortened it, his own troops 
succouring him so effectively as to drag the monster over, to the great 
dismay of the Russians. After this exploit great rejoicings took place 
and during the banquet, the king, flushed with wine, gave way to an 

impulse of generosity, and presented the captive with his liberty - he 
owever, soon vanished, but reappeared afterwards with a veiled figure’ 

She had groaned in capS^ 

£ w t T*' , teStified her ** at her Kbentfoa to A W 

& y amusing him with exquisite song and music. 
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After the seventh battle yet one more final contest takes place, in 
which Alexander vanquishes Qontal in single combat, and obtains 
much treasure. Nizamy does not complete the biography of Alexander 
till his death, but makes him embark on the Mediterranean after con- 
quering the Russians, 83 and he arrives in Greece to the great joy of 
the whole country 39 ; but the author intended to complete the his- 
tory of Alexander, if he could find the time,* 0 and in case he should 
further be patronised by his sovereign.* 1 

In the ShahiHmah the Russians are never mentioned, and after 

The march to Babylon. lea ™S China ’ AleXander marches to ^ 

. ran, then to Sind, where he takes many 

prisoners, and to Yemen, where he is received with much civility. Our 
hero inarches after that again a whole month without resting, till he 
arrives near a high mountain, after crossing which, the army obtains a 
view of a river and is greatly rejoiced ; game proved to be plentiful, and 
hunting was carried on with zest. Here a hirsute man, with large 
elephantine ears, of the name of Gosh-bister (ear- couch) . was dis- 
covered, and the information elicited from him that on the other side 
of the river a nation of ichthiophagi had its domiciles. Being ordered 
to bring some of them, he departed, and returned with seventy of 
them, who brought diadems and golden bowls ; they had no sooner 
informed Alexander that the treasures of Kaikhosru, which it would be 
worth his while to possess, were in their city, when he at once paid a 
visit to it, and took possession of the crown, the throne, and of the 
boundless treasures left by that monarch.* 2 

.On his march to Babylon, Alexander had gloomy forebodings of' 
death,* 3 which he communicated in a letter sent to Aristotle by some 

fy*. A b U f jj J ^ Jj ss 

gbo y f y glA Ajj'f 8 Ij fjj s 9 

(*) \j AglkJ f f ^ Ua, Ails f { A A) boj 40 

^ £ J-* 8 0& * J? <J°J J U 5 ^ 1 £ 4 J ^ 

ijpj 1 ^ ^ {j IA 4i 

42 Plutarch simply mentions that Alexander found the tomb of Cyrus open. 
ef He put the author of that sacrilege to death, though a native of Pella, and 
a person of some distinction. His name was Polymachos.” 

&A cJ U jjj y &»* & y) \S f A j 43 

43 Also Plutarch asserts that several ill omens disturbed Alexander ; and 
Justin says (Lib. XII. cap. iii) “ Quidam ex Magis prsedixit, ne urbem 
introiret, testatus hunc locum ei fatalem fore.” 
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of his returning veterans. On that occasion he exacted homage from 
the nobles to set his mind at rest. 11 On the very day of Alexander’s 
entrance into the city of Babylon, where he received a joyfal wel 
come, a monstrous infant, with a lion’s head, and hoofs on his feet wa* 
born, but died soon after its birth. This was by some astrologers ex- 
plained as a bad omen, but contradicted by others ; Alexander was how- 
ever not consoled, and even wrote a letter to his mother, in which he 
informed her of his approaching death, of his desire to be buried in 

Egypt, and of the pregnancy of llushang,*“ whose infant, if male, was 
to succeed him as king. 

When the army learnt that the king had fallen sick, it was greatly 
Death of Alexander. concerned and became tumultuous 1 ' 6 ; ac- 
Singly he ordered his throne to be carried 
out and when the soldiers beheld their sovereign in a state' of 
weakness their sorrow was great, but when he expired it knew no bounds 
and bud wailings resounded everywhere. The corpse of Alexander was 
embalmed with camphor and dressed in gold- brocade, but we fail to 
understand how it could be placed in honey- without destroying the 
effect of the spectacle; poets, however, sometimes take great licences 
for the mere sake of the rhyme. 


Servile exhibitions of this kind were always ridiculed bv th. nr a - 
and on the present occasioh Grander manifl^ hl loom ^ 7^’ 

Plutarch) by openly laughing at the ceremony. (according .to 

her prt“ St ° ^ ^ S0QrC ° S ’ **““ in «» month of 

j| _*> \j* oi C5JJ eiclji J jy 46 

vtjil j Jo 47 

The Macedonians, this time thinking- that he wa* 
gates with great clamour, and tlmeatened the high 0 ffiLrs n TT ° Ut *° ^ 

hew by the 

T^l ^ “ edit ^amTrbfe tocum 

rexii (Justin Lib. XII, Tap Strain suam flentibus per- 

ts Algyptii Chalclaciquc jussi corpus suo more curare. (Q. Curt. L X oil 
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A 'difference arose between the Persians and the Greeks about the 
place of burial, the former insisting that it should he in the country 
and the latter contradicting them. At last the dispute was decide 
by going to a mountain, said to give answers ; and to the ques- 
tion « Where is to be the burial of Alexander 1 ” the echo rep ie , 

“ Alexandria” ; accordingly, the body of the king was conveyed to 

Egypt- 00 - — 

50 ~ Ceternm corpus ejus a Ptolomaeo, cui iEgyptus cesserat ; 

et inde paucos post annos Alexandriam translatum art. 
expired in Babylon, on the 21st April, in the 32nd year of his age, after iei D n 
of twelve years and eight months, in the year 322 B.C. 



m 


Art. IV* — Specimens of pre-Islamitic Arabic Poetry , selected \ 
and translated from the Hamasah . By E„ Rehatsek. 


[Read 17 th March. 1881.] 


Old Arabic poetry is not to be judged according to modem standards 
•or Western models. It was mostly the spontaneous and even extempo- 
raneous effusion of sentiments elicited by the events and circumstances 
among which those who uttered them lived. It is, unlike the poetry 
of later times, simple and artless, but contains, on the other hand, words 
and locutions no longer current in the spoken language, nor in litera- 
ture, and therefore difficult of explanation, which, however, is to a 
certain extent facilitated by the aid of early commentaries made at a 
time when the difficulty of ascertaining the accurate sense of ancient 
poems began to increase. The poet enounces an opinion, addresses 
some living or dead person, describes a victory or defeat, narrates his 
own exploits, or bewails a hero who has fallen in battle. These are the 
subjects on which the poet expatiates ; as, moreover, the desert abounds 
neither in a great variety of landscape nor of animal or of vegetable life, 
and the habits of the nomadic Arabs were of the extremest simplicity, 
the held through which the imagination of a bard could soar was not 
very extensive ; his constant companions, the horse and the camel, are 
often alluded to, as well as the ostrich, the lizzard, the serpent, and even 
the goblins of the desert ; he not only uses inanimate objects as similes, 
but personifies them and introduces them speaking ; thus, for instance, 
the sword agrees to fight, eats ilesh, takes a morning draught, or offers 
the goblet of death, which in its turn scans a wounded man with its 
eyes, and is ready to accept him. Also wise sayings, the praises of 
heroism, magnanimity, and liberality, as well as the vituperation of 
cowardice and meanness, afford ample scope to the talents of the 
ancient Arab poets* 

The seven suspended poems have been repeatedly published and 
translated into various languages. Hammer- Purgstall, Miehaelis, 
Pococke, Riickert and Schultens have given specimens of old Arabic 
poetry, and Freytaghas not only edited but also translated into Latin 
the whole of the Hamasah, but up to this time not much has been done 
to make old, especially pre-IsMmitic, poetry more known. As Abu 
• who collected the poems of the Hamasah, died about a. h. 

( A ‘ D- 842-3), the work can naturally not contain pieces later than 
von. xv. 0 
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that date ; he is, moreover, known to have given preference to ancient 
ones, and to have excluded those composed during his time, so that less 
than a score of them occur in the Hamasah, which contains 834 pieces 
in all. Although the poems composed before may generally be dis- 
tinguished from those written after the promulgation of Islam, it is 
mostly impossible to determine the precise time, and often even the 
names of the authors, whose verses are introduced by the preamble, 
“ Some one has recited” or “ A man of the Hemyar (or* some other 
tribe) has said.” Accordingly, it has been found safest to assume that 
the oldest Arabic.poems are scarcely one century older than Islam. It 
can, on the other hand, not be denied that a few short pieces composed 
between the 2nd and 3rd century of our era also exist, so that the cradle 
of Arabic poetry may be said to be oscillating between the end of the 
2nd and the beginning of the 3rd century. 1 Poetry however has, after 
attaining great perfection during the lapse of ages, together with the 
whole of Arabic literature, which is still represented by many thou- 
sands of authors, come to its close with the end of the 12th century of 
the Hijrah era (a.d. 1786, October 23). 

Although the Arabs still exist as a people who have inherited the 
language from their ancestors, the greatness of their dominions, and 
with it the bloom of their literature, has passed away long ago, so that 
writers who at present treat on the history, the mental activity, and the 
literature of the Arabs as something completed and past for ever, 
need not fear to incur the blame- of indulging in a false view, any 
more than a historian of the Khalifate who declares the impossibility of 
a resurrection thereof from its ashes, and the re-establishment of its power 
in three parts of the world as of yore. Should a new Arabian empire 
arise in Arabia, Egypt, Syria, or E’rak:, which, considering the surveil- 
lance of European politics over those countries, is by no means proba- 
ble, it could arise only by commingling with the elements of European 
civilisation, so that the future literature, unless a mere repetition of the 
old one, would likewise begin a new era, as a literature mixed or recast, 
the embryo of which is now forming by the works produced during 
the present century in Syria and the north African coasts. Works 
are indeed still written in Arabic ; they are, however, mostly compilations 
and repetitions of ancient productions, endless commentaries and glossa- 
ries ; and 'the printing offices in Constantinople, Cairo and Teheran not 
only spread a knowledge of older works, but publish also new ones trans- 

1 hiteraturgescliicht© der Araber. Hammar-Purgsfcall, vol. i., p. 4. 
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though some of them have immortalised .p” d “ n . l,e tha * »»mhar,al. 

only one or two distichs. Certain r *r n emselves % the recital of 
tations, and those have been adopted wh' t ^ ° f tW ° or more interpre- 
natural without entering into thTdiT ^ apP f red most suitable and 
^«%es in. As far as 

were recited, and the time when the poet fl T, °“ Which the ^rses 
formation which appeared worthy ofL^T^’ “ **“ aS other 
low each other according to the Arabic aln V h 2T' Th& piecesfo1 - 
which was considered to be the most suitlble f ^ ° f the P ° ets ’ 
scarcely be attempted : — I _ 4 i w- .as a chronological one could 
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Tarafah B. Al-A’bd. XV.-A'i re fc XIV.L 

Domaymah. XVII.— A’bd Alls.), iVv aVI -~ A’ bd-Allah B.. A1 

x,x._ A .L!h L-fri 

p£uhayr. XXII.-Ea’b B 7„bf‘ X XI.- Xays B 

XXIV. Ma’dan B. Al-Mudarrab. ' XXV Hirffi d “ * J ° W * S - 
I-Al-mretk B Wa’lah mJ ir , ^ ^ 

. Wlah is an eminent inaccessible ^ ^ «* ‘ ' 

it means also a water-vessel, the origin Tf whirf^ *? ° f * “ ount ain, 
refuge, either because it is very much i^ ^ “ referred to “ Wa ’ ] .” 

iot weather, or because creditor^ 2 against ‘hirst in 

take refuge with the water-pots and coZsZte^ f* iSSold > at 3ast 

^ ^ * - V the poet Du £ J* ** ~ 
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2 D. a . . CPU ' T~ — _ 


P‘ 9 V The scansion is '7T7J** I I — — • — ~ — _ 

"wire is K^me] ^ l lit • ». 
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4C Until, wlien finding no refuge, lie impedes them for fear of being 
shot by arrows, until all of them are -very thirsty. ” Here probably 
an onagar or other animal is meant, which for fear of hunters, keeps 
the females off from the watering place. 

In the following rerses the poet appears chiefly to address the mur- 
derer of his own brother, but concludes after all not to avenge him : 
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My people killed my brother. O Omaima ; so that if I shoot, my 
own arrow will hit me, 

But if I pardon them, I pardon a great thing, and if I attack them, 
I weaken my hones. 

Trust not the people whom thou hast injured, and insulted by con- 
tumely as well as resistance, 

Lest they fertilise date trees of others 3 ; and a thing which thou 
despisest will soon grow. 

You supposed we had no prudence ; but the stick was knocked for 
a prudent man . 4 


3 Arabs often compare women to date-trees ; a poet addresses one as, “ 0, date- 
tree from the place bit V&J* and the scholiast observes that when they capture 
the women of their foes they seduce them. 

- The stick -was knocked for A’ Amer B. Alzarib to admonish him in his old 
age, wheA he erred in the administration of justice ; it was also done for Amr 
B Hummamah. Both were judges, and the following statement is hy the scho- 
liast said to refer rather to the latter, to whom the Arabs used to come for judi- 
cial decisions. He made mistakes as he was very aged, and said to his daughter 
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And thou hast wrathfully stamped on us, as the camel with shackled 
feet tramples on the plant Herm. 

Thou hast left us like meat on the butcher’s block ; if thou wert 
indeed to leave any meat. 

IL — Al-Baby ’ B. Zydd ’the Absite I * kj f 5 

Raby’ was an enemy of Kays B. Zyad, who likewise recited verses 
against the Beni Zyad, as will be seen further on ; such was, however, 
not always the case, as Baby’ alludes in the three last verses of the 
following piece reproachfully to a former occasion on which he afforded 
with his tribe aid to Kays, who was the possessor of the stallion Dahis 
and of the mare Gh’abra, but according to others of only one of these 


when she reminded him of his errors : — te "When thou porcexvest this, knock the 
stick for me ; ” after doing which he understood the case he had to decide. It 
appears that a stick was knocked for vaticination also, and that persons familiar 
with the signs made by it could understand each other, so that a conventional 
pantomimic stick -language must have existed. King No’m&n once sent A’mr 
B. Malek, the brother of Sa’d B. Malek, to look for the state of the fodder, and 
when he delayed to return, the king became so angrj^ that he swore he would kill 
the man, whether he came praising or blaming the fodder. When A’mr arrived, 
No’maxi was sitting among the people with Sa’d near him, who was aware of the 
oath No’man had made. Accordingly Sa’d asked for permission to speak to his 
brother, but No’mAn replied : — u If tbou speakest I shall cut off thy tongue.’ 7 
* c Then,” continued he, “I shall make signs to him.” “ If thou doest so,” replied 
No’man, “ I shall cut off thy hands.” “ Then I shall ‘wink,” said Sa’d. “ In that 
case,” answered No’man, “ I shall pluck out thy eyes.” Then Sa’d asked for per- 
mission to knock the stick for his brother, and on being allowed to do so, he took 
one from a person sitting* near, and put it down. Then grasping his own stick 
whilst his brother was standing, he knocked it once against the other stick, 
whereon his brother looked at him ; but be motioned with his own stick towards 
him, whereby his brother understood him to have said : — <€ Remain in thy place.” 
Then he struck his own cane once, lifted it heavenwards, and rubbed it with the 
other ; whereby bis brother knew, that he was to say : — “1 have found no steri- 
lity; *’ then he struck the other cane repeatedly with his own, and raised it a little, 
when his brother knew that he had to say : — et Nor any plants.” Then he 
knocked the stick once and approoched No’man, which meant :— ei Speak -to 
him.” Accordingly, A’mr B. Malek approached until he stood in front of 
No’man, who asked Praisest thou fertility or blamest sterility ? ” And the 
reply was : — (< I praise neither the vegetation, as the earth is avaricious ; 
neither is its produce known, nor its sterility described. The seeker of fodder 
halts ; who denied that there was any gets informed, and who was sure of it be- 
comes apprehensive.” Accordingly, No’man spared his life. 

p. pjcj This is the third species of Mutakareb, seven times ^ and 
once clw p. 746. Metrorum Tabula. Ham. Frey tag. 

erratum. 
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horses on account of which a sanguinary war broke out, which is said to 
have lasted forty years. Raby’ lived in the fifth century of our era : — 
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Kays fired the country against me, and when it burnt, he decamped * 

(lie has committed the crime of war, but was neither left by it nor 
surrendered to the foe.) 

In the morning when thou fledst over to the Rehab tribe, the foes 
pursuing too swiftly, for thee to put a bridle on thy horse. 

We also were riders on the day of Haryr when thy saddle swayed 
and slid forward 

"We turned our horses to follow thee, when thy lips betray ed the face,® 
When they fled from the flash of swords, we said to them : Advance. 

By the same . 7 

The poet bewails the death of Malek B. Zohayr, which to avenge he 
afforded his aid : — 
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6 A figure for : *— You were so pleased at the approaching rescue, that you 
laughed, 

7 p. PFV Second species of Kernel, six times ^.elfivo. Tabula Metr. 
Ham, Frey., p. 740. 
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I marched with open eyes, 0 Hareth, on account of the bad news, 
tremendous ; arriving in the night 

On account of such, women are unveiled when the night sets in, and 
stand lamenting till the morning dawns. 

Do women after the slaughter of Malik B. Zuhajr hope to see the 
consequences of their pure state ? s 

In [the expedition to avenge] his murder I see that the prudent 
behold only camels with saddles 


And horses led by their side, which taste no food and kick both the 
male and female foals. 9 

And brave warriors with iron-rust on them, as if their faces were 
smeared with pitch. 10 

Let him who rejoices at the death of Malik, meet our women at the 
break of day 

He will find the women unveiled, bewailing him, beating their faces 
in the morning, 

8 When takiijp- >d-vengeance the Arabs had no intercourse with, their 
wives, neither! , -nk wine or used perfumes, and indulged in no kindofplea- 
sure till it accomplished. 

J The two last verses show how the Arabs saved thd strength of their horses 
and reserved it for the battle, by making them simply walk with the camels 

ey rode, and which carried ail the baggage. The presence of the foals im- 
p ios that on this occasion also the mares were taken along, and that nothing was 
left behind. 

10 This may perhaps be an allusion to the rusty visors of the knights. 
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They were in the habit of veiling their faces, but to-day they dis- 
played them, 

They strike their noble countenances, for a knight of pure intentions 
and of good report. 

Ill . — dhhanfara 45 jhlik) | 11 

The above name is an epithet, and means the thick-lipped . 5 5 The 
poet belonged to the Awds B. Al-Hijr, and was captured by the Beni 
Shababah when yet a little boy. Afterwards the Beni Sal Urn an cap- 
tured a man of the Beni Shababah, a subdivision of the Beni Fehm, 
for whom the latter gave Shanfara in exchange. Shanfara remained 
with the Beni Shababah, and was accounted as one of themselves, until 
he quarrelled with the daughter of the man with whom he lived and 
who had adopted him, which happened as follows : — Shanfara said to 
the girl : — “ Little sister ! Wash my head P 5 But she refused to be 
called his sister, and slapped him on the face. He went away angrily 
and proceeded till he found the man who had bought him from the 
Beni Fehm, and who had been absent at the time. Him he asked : — 
“ Of what tribe ami ? 55 The man replied “ Of the Awas B. 
Hijr / 5 Then Shanfara said : — “ I shall not leave you till I have slain 
one hundred men of you, because you have made a slave of me . 55 He 
actually killed ninety -nine, but the man who was to have completed 
the hundred, broke, before he expired, the skull of Shanfara, after the 
latter had cut off his foot, and shortly afterwards also himself expired. 
Shanfara, on being asked where he desired to be buried, recited the 
following verses 
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Bury me not, for my grave is illicit to you ; but rejoice, O hyena , 12 

11 P* This is in the long metre, four times ^ .Tabula Me- 

trorum, p, 736. Ham. Freytag. 

ia This animal which will devour the poet is called in the text figuratively 
the e£ mother of A’ amir.’ ? As the soul of a man remaining unburied and unre- 
venged was believed to have no rest, the poet's boldness in courting such a. 
state was great. An owl issued from the skull of such a cdrpse and croaked 
4t give me to drink." (See more on this subject in my paper, vol. xii.,p. 1 63, snq* 
of this Journal.) 
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When they carry off my head, which contains the better 
and my body is left on the battle-field 
Now I do not expect life to gladden me in course of time, 
I am to destruction for my transgressions. 

I V . — Al-lfa ll/iJch £ AftJ| is 

^alakh means “ the camel has brayed,” hence the surname 
this poet is known would be ‘‘the brayer,” but several m 

XbS. &ll0 "S <» bewails 


^ // 


L pS.“ ,1 “ ' h “ it '" b ” d ™ “*« *» tern, cove, ft. 

There is not one man among knights whom we would wish as a a 
port and exchange for him. ° a SU P’ 

On a day to defend honour or to ward off „;,c . 

Mmj. , brim, man, surpassed k „, onI , 
champion encounters him. J . ms lair f a 


P* PI 8 Same metre 
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Hast thou grasped with thy fist till thou madest him prisoner, 
when he gave in and bent his back, 

He was a modest knight who knew that he will meet with death and 
that his beneficence will he remembered. 

V, — Almotalammis | 15 

His proper name is Jaryr B. A’bd Al-Masyh B. A’bd- Allah B. 
Zayd or B. A’bd-Al-U’zza ; from the names it would appear that the 
poet’s father, “ servant of the Messiah,” was a Christian, and his 
great grandfather, “ servant of U’zza,” a polytheist. He flourished 
between a. d, 560 and 570, was the companion and a contemporary 
of the great poet .Tarafah, author of one of the seven suspended 
poems. The following verses breathe a noble spirit of independence and 
defiance peculiar to the ancient Arabs : — 
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15 P* rY P The metre is the same as of iii. and iv. 
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Seest ; thou not that man is pledged to death, prostrated, a prey to 
noble birds or speedy burial ? 

Do not therefore suffer oppression for fear of death, hut die a free- 
man whilst your skin is smooth. 

T ° wreak vengeance Ka^yr cut off his nose, and Bayhas rushed into 
death with his sword . 16 

Na ’amah when the people prostrated his family, showed by his 
clothes how he dresses . 17 J 

Men are only what they appear or are considered to be, and weak- 
ness is only to be insulted and sit [unavenged]. 

Seest thou not that Aljaun has become a strong fort, the times pass 
around it, but it is not softened. 


affXwltwTi!- 6 C °“-P ani011 of Joaymah-AllabrasK, king of Hyrah, whose 
afEnr with Zabba is well known. To enable the former to wreak’ his vengeance 

toM he S f Cyr , a “ P " ta * ed MS ° Wa «*». resenting himself to Z^U, 

hi toll V tT 8 ” aimed him ! this 80 aIla >’ ed her suspicions that 

she took him rnto her service, and he obtained the coveted opportunity to destroy 

h r. Caussmde Perceval (Hist, des Arahes, IX., p. 198,) has identified ZabM with 

r h rr ded ^““O^tus, A. ». 267. History shows Zenobia, 

wM^l' t ° m ?a m aCt 0f enterin S a boat *> cross the Euphrates, 
a 1S s l rii ck down on the bank of that river, trying to escape by a 

iidlfaTdmrTl^ 61 »*’ . M i0 Arab8 aSSign &e part 0f Au reliauus at the 
end of this drama to A mm B. A dy, son of the king of Hyrah, who may have 

™«2S i r,°r, w * r ‘f i "“ z *“ K * ” z ‘ bM - ih * go. 

norham aVe een a n°ther Baybas than the one mentioned in the third line • 

aDdMS ^X his’ 

the following distich for ^ th ® plaoe of the fo ™er, elicited from him 

■uowing mstich for a reply, when asked for the reason 

u i j 4*i*3 ui 4*^ crJiSl 

Put on for every state its clothes, be it happy or unhappy.” 
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It resisted the Tubbah kings when towns were destroyed, it is con- 
structed of stones, cemented with lime. 13 

Approach it I Its harvests sprout again, and its water-wheels re- 
volve again. 

This is the time of the Ali’rd valley ; its flies are alive, its wasps 
and the blue infester, 19 

Nadir will be a mace in my rear, and Julay with Alimas will aid me 
against them ! 

And the Beni Karran ! Propound the matter to them ; whether they 
agree to what is displeasing to us 

But if they agree to amity, we shall accept them with the same, or 
else shall be very refractory and obstinate. 

And if there be backwardness in the Beni Hubayb towards us ; we 
had a squadron which delays not revenge. 

VI* — Biskr B* Ohayi B. Mumdm the A'bsite * 20 
f eP ^ I etf 

In the following verses of the poet the horses of the tribe Beni 
Zuhayr B. Judaymah are vituperated, with reference to the celebrated 
war between the Beni A’bs and the Beni Dubyan. It arose from a 
race ran by the stallion Ddhis and the mare Gh’abr& belonging to 
Kays B. Zohayr B. Jodayxnah Al-A’bsy on the one side, and on the 
other by Khatfc£r and Hanfa, two horses which were the property of 
Hudayfah B. Bedr Ah Fezary. The stake was twenty camels, the 
steeds were reduced in flesh during forty days, and were to run a dis- 
tance of 100 arrow-shots from Ddt-Ala^d ; but some young men of 
the Beni Fezdrah whipped away, or struck in the face the stallion and 
the mare at the bidding of Hudayfah, so that they left the race course. 
In the war ensuing after this event, Kays took Aflf, the brother of 
Kudayfah prisoner, and slew him ; the latter was, however, avenged by 

13 Sometimes the Tubbah kings are taken to mean any kings of Yemen, but 
Hdreth Alr&ysh, who lived 167 years before the Christian era, is said to have been 
the first who assumed the title of Kyi, and the last who used it was Tobba B. 
Hosau B. Kolaikarb ; he died about a. d. 297. 

1 0 The poet obtained the nickname by which he is known, from the last word 
of this distich. 

ao P* fff Same metre as iii, iv. and v., but of the 3rd species ; twice 
i SL* Darstellung. Freyt., p. 163. 
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his brother Hameh, who killed Mdlik, the brother of Kays and K„ 
fatigued by the long war, retired to O’ min ' 7 ’ “ ' ys * 
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Many a knight on plunging into the vortex j 0 t v , * ' 

by oath an unpleasant thing truthfully a * rmill S 

Have I attacked, whilst he was in a well armed and i. 
dron, with a sharp blade and split his Lad * ° Sqm ' 

cowardice S an 0 df ear neither WaDt0nlj D ° r Illpidl ? ia ^> from 
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v 

Ylll.~T6.bbet SharrL 95 
\jJ5» !o.) 13 

It is saidTabbet B. Jaber B. Sufyan was thus surnamed because be" 
took a sword under bis arm and walked out. His mother being asked, 
she replied :~ c£ I do not know, be has taken the evil under the armpit 
[Tabbet Sharra] According to others he obtained this name because 
he was in the habit of walking with a knife under his armpit. It is 
also said that whilst a boy, he wished to carry a ram home, which 
brayed and kicked so much, that he threw it away near the house, and 
that on being asked what he had carried under his arm, he replied, 

“ evil 55 [Sharra]. Whilst others again state that his mother ad- 
dressed him one day as follows : “ All your brothers have brought me 
something except yourself ; 55 whereon he replied: — <c I shall bring you 
something to-night. 55 Accordingly he went out, caught large serpents, 
and carried them home in a bag under his arm, liberating them before 
his mother. Others say that he had wrestled with a Gh’ul, had slain 
and carried him home under the armpit. Several of his verses allude 
to the Gh’ul, but the present ones were occasioned as follows : — 

Tabbet Sharrd was in the habit of annually collecting boney in a 
cave belonging to to the Hodaylites, who having obtained information 
that he had arrived, watched him when he had arrived with his com- 
panionSj and had let himself down into the cave. The Hodaylites put 
his companions to flight, and standing near the cave shook the rope ; 
when he raised his head, they said to him : “ Come up ! 55 He asked : — 

“ On what condition shall I come up ? Will you let me go on paying 
you a ransom V 5 They continued : — c< We have no condition for thee. 55 
He replied : — “ Do I not see you in my mind, catching me, killing 
me, and eating my honey ? By Allah, I shall not surrender. 55 
After that he poured out the honey from the mouth of the cave, 
tied the ’ empty bag to his breast, and slid down along tbe sticky 
honey, until be arrived safely at tbe foot of tbe mountain and 
escaped from bis foes. According to another account, be was in 
tbe habit of gathering honey, which was accessible by one road 
only. That road tbe Lehyanites occupied, giving him tbe option 
either to come to them, or to throw himself down from another place 
where they thought he would be killed. He poured, however, out tbe 

ta p. nr Second species of Tavyl, twice ^1* li* U* 

Tab. Metr. Ham. Freyt., p. 736. Darstellnng, p. 162. 
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honey he had gathered, escaped safely, and then recited the following 
verses. The words “ I spread out my breast to it” which occur in 
the seventh line, allude to his manner of sliding down : — 
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If a man uses no cunning in emergencies he is a loser ; and although 
he endures hardships, he retreats. 

He however is a prudent man on whom no peril alights, but he sees 
what he is to do. 

He is the stallion of the period, prudent as long as he dves. When 
one of his nostrils is obstructed he uses the other . 24 

I said to the Lehyanites when my water-skin appeared empty to 
them, and my day was narrowness of exit, exposed to calamities. 

There are two cases : — Either captivity with obligation, or blood. 
But death is more worthy of a freeman, 


34 The hero is compared to a stallion camel which cannot be tamed by stop- 
ping one of its nostrils. 
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And another, which I consider in my mind and prefer ; if I act ac- 
cordingly it will be the beginning and end of prudence. ss 

I spread out my breast to it ; thus slid from the rock the strong 
breast and the tender sides 

Till they commingled with'’ the smooth plain, the rock not having 
even scratched them, whilst death was looking on disappointed. 

I returned to the Fahmites, but had hardly returned ; and how often 
have 1 thus escaped when they whistled. 26 

By the same poet . 27 

The poet courted a woman of the A’bs tribe, belonging to the Beni 
Kareb and obtained her assent ; hut when he came again he found that 
she had changed her mind. On asking her who had alienated her 
affection from him, she replied : — “ By Allah ! Your descent is noble, 
but my people asked me what the use of a husband could be, who may 
be killed any day, and leave me a widow ? ” Then he left her saying . 
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38 The simile is taken from the Mawrid and Mctgdar, the spots where the 
camels descend to and come up from the watering place ; hence the beginning 
and end, the sum of prudence. 

3 8 When I escaped to my tribe, my pursuers whistled discomfited, 

37 Same metre as the preceding. Test p. y 
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Sherra was very far from mount Sal’, which is situated near Madynah ; 
be having been slain in the country of the Hodaylites ; but the Arabs 
themselves differ whether the mountain was there, or whether that near 
Madynah is meant. His corpse was thrown into a cave bearing the 
name of Kakhman. 
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Verily there is a man slain in the defile beneath mount Sal’ ; his 
blood will not remain unavenged. 

He left me the burden and departed. I shall carry the load he im- 
posed on me. 

After vengeance by me there is the sister’s son, brave, whose knot 
is not dissolved . 30 

• With downcast eyes, exuding venom, as the silent viper exhales 
poison. .* 

The terrible message we received was so great, that in comparison to 
it the greatest is small. 


50 A tough fellow. 



I 
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Fortune has despoiled me, it was iniquitous to deprive me of one 
whose neighbour is not to be despised. 

He was like the sun in winter, but cool and shady when Smus burnt. 

His sides were lean but not from want ; he was liberal, acute in mind, 
self-confident. 

' Firm in prudence, so that wherever he abode, prudence also dwelt. 

He was the large rain from a cloud, overwhelming when spending, 
and a brave lion 'wh.en attacking. 

Trailing long black hair among his people, clad in loose garments, 
hut in assault he was a wild beast ; the progeny of a hyena and 
of a wolf. 

He had two flavours of honey and of coloeynth ; both known to 
all. 

He confronted terrors alone, accompanied only by his well notched 
Yemany blade. 

How many youths started at noon, travelled throughout the night, 
and halted when the light dawned. 

Each passing by, girt with a sword passing through, and resembling 
a flash of lightning when drawn out. 

We took vengeance on them so that of the two families hut few 
esesjped 

They drew the breath of sleep, and when they nodded thou hast ter- 
rified them to flee ; 

And indeed if the Hodaylites broke hislanees“ it was because he had 
broken the Hodaylites before, 

And because he had made them lay down in a rough place, where 
the internal part of the hoof is wounded, 

And because he afflicted them in the morning in their own refuge 
after slaughter, and pillage of animate as well as of inanimate things , 
The Hodaylites were on my part afflicted by a liberal man, not tired 
by evil until they got tired- 

Who leads the spear to the first drink, and after it has drunk, he 

quenches its thirst again. . , " 

‘ 3 1 leaning :-To those who Rad recourse^ inn in winter he affoffl^dwamth 
arsd in summer cold, 

ss Literally -.-—Stings of scorpions. 
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Wine became licit bat was illicit, and scarcely became licit with 
difficulty. 

Then give me to drink of it, O Sawad, for my body is emaciated after 
my uncle [was slain ] 33 

The Hyena laughs on account of the slain Hodaylites, and thou seest 
the wolf rejoicing 

And noble birds have big bellies in the morning, they walk on them, 8 * 
and are unable to soar up. 

IX. — Jahdar B. Dubya! k 35 

The poet obtained the name Jahdar on account of his dwarfish sta- 
ture, and recited the following verses in a battle called Yaum Ah 
Tahalek:, <c the day of shearing.” In the war between the Beni Bekr 
B. Wayl and the Beni TagbTib, which lasted forty years, the former 
assembled on a certain occasion, and Hareth B. U’bad said to Hareth 
B. Hummam. : — “ Wilt thou obey me, O Har, in what I intend to do ? ” 
and after obtaining the assent of the latter, he continued : “ Our foes 
are superior in numbers to our people, which emboldens them in war ; 
therefore you must attack them also' with your women as well as with 
your men.” Hereon Al- Hareth B. Hummam asked : — “ How is the 
fight with women ? ” And'he continued : — “ Gird every woman with 
a water vessel and give her a stick. Station a number of them in your 
rear, which will increase your numbers and importance ; inform them of 
the signs how to distinguish between foes and friends, so that when 
any of the latter come near them, they may give them water to drink, 
but if the former do so they will strike and kill them with their sticks.” 
This was done, and all the Beni Bekr cut off their hair for the sake of 
distinction, excepting only Jahdar, who although short of stature was 
an excellent rider, and a brave warrior. He l $ged his long and beau- 
tiful hair to be spared, which was granted on condition of his distin- 
guishing himself in the forthcoming battle by valour, and that in the 
contrary case it would be cut off, as was done when freedom was given 
to a slave. He promised to display such bravery as to fall in battle, 

: 33 On account of this verse some believe that the piece was not recited by 

TAbbet Sherra, but by his nephew. 

34 On the corpses. 

' 85 p. pap Rajaz metre, six times Tab. Metr. Ham. Freyt., p. 742. 
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with a view to which event he recited the following verses, considering 


already accomplished: — 
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Yerilj my daughter has become an orphan, my wife a widow, and 
my hair dishevelled after anointing. 

Turn on me the riders if they come ! If I fight them not cutoff my 
hair. 

Already my mother knew whom she embraced, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and whom she smelt. 

Whether when warriors meet he would be accounted of short stature 
in war, or whether she had a perfect man. 

X. — Hazdz B. A'm?' ^ j f 36 

The poet seems to have been 'fond of wine ; he blames his wife for 
bewailing a young camel the value of which he drank, and mentions 
several persons whose loss it would be more suitable to deplore : — 
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She deplores a young camel for which I drank wine ; her weeping 
for a young camel is folly. 

Why not for Zayd Al-Fawaris, Zayd Al-Lat, or why not for A’mr? 

36 p. Kamel, twice tivo live [Qysc Tab. Metr. Ham. 

Freyt., p. 741, 
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Thou weepest! May thy tears never cease ! But whv w f ^ 
two ancestors of the Beni Naer ? y ot for the 

1 he departed left the time upon me after them, and I remained Klo 
a target set up for time ! remained like 

Sassdn B. Nushbah <**£■■> ^ 1^. 87 

Thejoet boasts that his tribe had defeated the Hemyarites. 

UjR * > 1 *>*_, ui? p?, 

Uj ^* J| tjWl ***** juIji p p (ip 

^ <&.' v 5s r rp ^ ul ; jk ui; 

/ /o/ - ~ -/ 

- ci.J f ,.^o *JdSr> = |> ° , // «- o/ /o/// 

/ w , «*>* ^ cfcfc- rn* 4*5 WJ AUi 

//0/ * 'o'u/ /' /, //0/ ' , ' _ 

UaJ*. b U _s*i U.clko u .u •■ . • °. s ='2f 

^ f ^ O | 0 ^ J y I ^ 

* *-*- *- - - 
i - 

mm tinged •ithX^khSJ""* ° f ® e " J ’ ,r - “ if t “ e J«E* 

.By same om the same subject.* 3 

' y/i ^ ^ J ' ^ ^ ^ jL« ;f "f 


37 P- (la Tawyl, twice ,.,pZ TTT I r ■ 7 ~ 

Ham. Freyt., p. 730. w ^ Uw ’ mV* Tab. ASetr. 

33 P- I VI Ti.e metre is the same as of the preceding piece. 
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/s'/// 


o/ o/ 


o t / o/ o// 


/ O ( / o 5 ^ 

^iU«i U &ijj ^Qj| cW j-sr* 

/-// /o ~ * 5 / =s / o/ 3 / o~ o? ' 

f^i*3 DA^j| J&3 JljJlj Up^* ^ JJ euii j Jij |£ {£ j 

Although. I redeem no dan except them, there is redemption of the 
Taym for the day of the Kalbites and Hemyarites ; 

They refused to surrender their dients to their foes, when the dust 
of death rose high till it was abundant ; 

They hastened to the prince of the people, quickly attacking him 
with their swords, till he fell down on his side ; 

They were like the lion’s nose, who snuffs no vileness, and grasps 
his prey only when soiled by dust. 

XII. — DoraydB. Al-Qimmah. \ ^ 

He was a brave warrior as well as a great poet, and lived to see 
Islam promulged, but refused to accept it. He marched forth with his 
tribe to the battle of Honeyn, as an ally of the Prophet’s foes, but his 
presence was of no avail. His name" appears to be a diminutive of Adrad , 
with the omission of the first letter to facilitate pronunciation ; it means 
a person whose teeth have fallen out from old age, and who chews 
with his gums : — 

2 ' 'o/o / /OS /O// ' / Ot / / ' o/ / 
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39 P* Tvv The second species of Tawyl, twice ^*3 tft/o 

f JU U-"® Tab. Metr. Ham. Freyt., p. 736 . ' 
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** c£ V l3p l r^-’l W- 0 Wla. o(M^*JJ ^#1 Ja!;- 
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^ Sj ! ^ a ^ a, « J u ^f CQ4A- 8 lA 

• J ' ' */a£ ' * ' f ' / / ' O/ o ,O0 ^ / o / 

*- * L$* <z)te ^ j ^ U*» 8 d |j ly^s/f J Jljsjjf Aw* ^ | ^ 

/0 . .» /£ ^i 7 ^ ,/ - / S// '/•> / ' OS // s / "// , ^ y/ 

aw f JLUIi Jlj gi(p Ui ««| j wdSJf i|p U-o U U*, 

U*.J«if r 'j «j Ji, r ) ^ij, ^aj 

I advised A ’Arid with his companions, and the family of the Beni 
Alsauda, the people being my witnesses. 

And said to them :— -Suppose 2,000 men perfectly armed, whose 
leaders are clad in Persian chain armour [present] ! 

But when they contradicted me I was of them ; though I saw their 
error and that I was not well guided. 

I gave them my orders on a sandy hillside, but they knew the direct 
tion only about next noon. 

Am I anything but a Gh^zyyah ; if the Ghazyyah tribe errs I err, 
and if it be well directed so am I. 

They shouted to each other saying The riders slew a rider ! ” I 
asked : “ Is that A’bd- Allah the slain man? 9,40 

Then I came to him pierced as he was by lances, as the weaver’s 
thistles fall on the extended cloth 

10 This he asked because lie supposed the slain man to he his own brother 
VOL, XV. 12 
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I being like a frightened she-camel, approaching the skin of the 
slaughtered foal, brought stuffed to her . 41 

I warded off the riders ' from him with my spear, till they dispersed 
and I was covered with black blood. 

Fighting like a man who imitates his brother, and knows indeed that 
man is not immortal 

Although A’ bd- Allah is dead 42 he was neither dilatory nor weak in 
battle. 

With tucked up garment, bared leg, free from blemishes, scaling 

, heights 

Caring little for difficulties, observing to-day the rumours that 
will ensue after what is done on the morrow. 

You see him eating sparingly 48 although food is present, ready. 
But he is in the morning covered by a ragged tunic. 

If poverty and want threaten him his liberality increases, whilst he 
loses what he possesses. 

He played whilst he was young, but when his hair became grey he 
bade farewell to vanities 

I congratulate myself that I never accused him of lying, and that I 
was not avaricious in what I had. 


The same poet recited. 44 


os // * ' o- / /'o 


/// 't o / / / / 1 o/ ft ' // 

o' 5 " (sj\ i/v in jys 


o/ t / / /O to 

I li f 


' t to 5“ o t /oft *o* /•« 

A) f | AJJ | | lolfli 


of f t o / '0/ ' / * S / 1 '/of fox ss 0 / t / // / 0 / / 

^Ip J.X3 yia. I £-7*2 


o/o / ot ' 0(0 t '/of oft o'xt /Zj ' t s 'o/o 

.^Rjf ^Ji .$i| a.*> J II 1/1 (JiaJf -*J| 


4 1 'this and also other devices were resorted to, in order to induce a camel to 
yield milk, which she refuses when her foal has been slaughtered. 

*2 Literally : Has left his place empty. 

4 3 Literally : With a slender belly. 

44 P* TA * First species of Tawyl, twice ^JLp U* ^LlpI^o fj f9 

Metrorum Tabula. Ham. Freyt., p. 7 So. 
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os ' € / /o y ^ / o / r £ / s / / /// - / 

^ \ f 4 j jlfj UjUa J|j,j y Iby U li 

o' /c// *= " / / /o/ os , 0// , C 

_^X> C5<^ $ j^i u&A-Jf ^s.li ^ U 

o // o? /G jc O t //O'/ / / /O// / f f 

J* 3 45^ J? c* 1 ^ 45^^* | J l-ujp ^ t£j 

o/ // A,/./ S /o/ // / /o/ .0/0/ /os / ro// 

Hi ls '&k^ Li ULj vJ' | oj U w j 

She said : — Bewailest thou not thy brother ? There is occasion for 
weeping. But I am of a patient nature 

And said : Is A bd-AlIah to be deplored, or he whose tomb is* 
high, and whom Abu Bekr slew ? 

And xi’bd-Al-YaglTiith. 45 Around whom birds are hopping ; and a 
grave raised near another is a great calamity. 

Slaughter befell only the Qimmah tribe which wished for no other 
thing, and one matter predestined will reach the other- 

But if you perceive that our blood is always coveted by our foe 
who endeavours to take it till the end of all time, f ' 

It is because we refuse not to be fleshed by the sword, and also 
flesh ours which refuses not. 

When we are foes we are invaded and hatred abates 46 when we are 
hit ; or else we attack our foe. 

Thus time into two parts we divided among us, nor does it lapse but 
we our share receive. 

XIII . — A man of the Remy antes recited. 47 

This piece was also translated into Latin by Schultens in his “ Mo- 
numenta vetustiora Arabise.” It relates to a battle in which the tribes 
A’bd-Manat and Kalb were victorious against the Hemyarites 

45 Yagh’ut was much worshipped in Yemen, and men called themselves his 
slaves, one of whom is here represented as left unburied after the battle, so that 
the birds, satiated by a repast on his corpse, were not able to fly, but hopped 
about as if their legs were shackled. 

46 Literally Health is recovered. 

47 P* I ir tfirat species of Munsarih 0 ifjxi* 

Breytag, p. 741 
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Who has seen our day and the day of the Beni Taym, when his dust 
was commingled with blood ? 

When they perceived that their day was heavy, they compressed 
their breasts for grief 

' As if they had been lions in their dens, and we the night fretting in 
the dust. 48 

They surrender not in the morning their clients, until the thongs 
fall from the feet. 48 

Their cavalier is not timid to attack, . but breaks the ranks by prowess. 

The Taymites ceased not to challenge their foes while the blue lances 
cured the sick of sickness. 

Until all the Hemyarites were put to flight ; and a fugitive quickly 
proceeds to a place 

And how many braves have we left there, whose hair the wind be- 
grims with dust ? 

4s Night chaffing in its own dust, is the darkness caused by the dust which 
rises in the confusion of a battle, 

4 o By over*exertion and much struggling. 
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XIV. — Tarafah B. Al-A’bd, -H* 1 1 urf ** j* 50 
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He was the author of one of the seven celebrated poems suspended 
in the Ka’bah. He flourished between a.d. 550 and 570, and it ap- 
pears that neither he nor his friend, Mutalammis, was able to read ; at 
any rate they could not read, or perhaps decipher, the letter they had 
received from A’mru, the king of Hyrah, as they asked another man 
to read it to them. This letter contained an order to the governor of 

Hijr to kill the bearers. Mutalammis believed the contents to be true, 
and warned Tarafah to return ; the latter, however, being under the 
impression that the king would not act in so dastardly a manner, and 
that his companion had been imposed upon, continued his journey, and 
was slain. 


1 

The poet reproaches here a man on account of whose lies three men 
separated themselves from their family : 
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What thou hast willed and said, has separated Sa’d B. Malik, and 

A’mr and A’wf from thy two houses. 

Thou art towards thy next kinsman a cold Syrian wind, contracting 
the faces, moist ; 

To the remote thou art no cold zephyr, bringing from all sides tor- 
rents of rain and mud 

I know for a certainty and not by conjecture, that when the patron 
of a man is vile, he is himself vile. 

For verily the tongue of a man who is void of reticence indicates his 
foibles. 

\ : " ; | 

i 

00 P- IfY Third spocios of Tawyl ; twico lib li/o ^5 

\P. 737. Metr. Tab. Ham. Freytag. 
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XV. — A' dr eh of the Tayi tribe. 51 

The above is an epithet meaning “ gnawer,” which the poet is said 
to have obtained when he uttered the last verse of the following piece, 
of which it is the last word. His real name was Kays B. Jirrwah. 
From the following verses it appears that he paid a visit to the king of 
Hyrah, A’mrB. Mundir B. Ma-al-sama, who was, according to Caussin 
de Perceval’s “ Histoire des Arabes,” born a.d. 510, and reigned about 
the year 562. It also appears from these verses that although the art 
of writing may not have been common in those times, it was used in 
public documents ; the character was most probably the Syriac, which 
gradually transformed itself during the lapse of the two next centuries 
into Elude, whence the present shape of the letters originated. 
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51 P- va<j Second species of Tawy], twice ^IpU* ^1>p <^}* s 

p. 736. Metr. Tab. Ham. Frey tag. 
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Wilt thou not, before separating, salute him whom thou lo vest fn 
whom thou longest and inspirest longing, ’ r 

And him whose house thou canst approach only occasionally, and 
who thou deploresfc every day thou art separated? * 

In the desert of Alththawiyyah my she camel gallops, like a youno- 
horse whose leg hones are full of marrow, 7 0 

To the good Al-Mundir, son of Hind, to visit him, and that can be 
repan-ed what he has done before, 

For verily, females among whom his diploma of security is, are con 
trary to what some one has said ; bad plunder. 53 

Had hare’s 1 flesh been taken in our compact, we would have fulfilled 
it; but the keeping of this compact thou hast imposed on thyself 
Will any army once disappointed for booty and finding a sub ct 
tribe become its persecutor ? 8 oject 

^7erurTty n - adt00beJ ’ fl ° atin § about *e piebald watercourses 

I swore henceforth to live only on the ridge, whose sands and sandy 
tracts are interdicted to thee. ^ 

I swore by the victim whose young camels are marked, when her 
little ones run about in the desert of Al-Gh’abyt 

Indeed if thou changest not, after what you have done, I shall attach 
the bone of which I am now the gnawer. 54 

By the same. 55 

llZd-v ?Y b p W J erS6S Were brougbt t0 the noti <* of A’mr B 

H™' r “ n ’.! h ‘ t the 1 *“‘ "»“«<! » U»« of 

geance. Hereon A mr upb raided Thurmalah that Kays B. Jirrwah, 

5 a These two verses allude to the circumstance that Mundir had^TTT^ 
occasion, when he returned from an expedition without booty Z J * 
aman flmt they were good plunder, captured some women of the Tawi f 1 .? 01 * 0 * 

Z1 Ip 7“ 0 >. a 

m trie Persian of ® — v-n 

• occurs thus also in the Moa’llakah of Hdreth -Ed SirTv J d ' Pl ° ma 

» “ Deserted valleys containing water floated ^ Z’, 1 - 

P^ohahly intended to imply a careless, unconcerned life. ' ^ ^ 

merely kid itT^ri 4116 ^^ that unburdened his mind and 

rtr « ^^Toit^ 688 A,mr changes * : 

HaI. P p r eTi SeCOnd 8PeCi68 ° fK4mel 5 “ timeS ^ p - 740 ‘ **etr. X.b. 
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his cousin, had thus insulted him ; this the former denied, and said the 
verses insinuated that if Ebn Jafnah had been in the place of A’mr 
he would have treated the Beni Tayyi more unjustly, and were as fol- 
lows : — 

/// //./'/ / / ^ /// o* / / // o / / of z 
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By Allah! Had Ebn Jafnah been your protector, he would have 
clothed your faces with abasement and vileness. 00 
And chains bending round your necks, but on severing your con- 
nections 

It would have been his custom to offer to the women under his pro- 
tection, musk scented cloaks and salvers. 

By the same. 51 

In this piece the poet hurls defiance at A’mr B. Mundir, of whose 
intention to slay him he had obtained information 

0 / / ns ' / o / / o / o / s= / o / o /of so of 
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Who will convey the message to A’mr B. Hind ; though white 
camels bearing him on a cushioned saddle get emaciated by the dis- 
tance ; . 

» 6 Your faces may also stand as a metaphor for c< your chiefs ” who are often 
called thus. _ . , 

57 p 1 p d First species of Tawyl ; twice <*r V &h* s 

p, 735, Metr. Tab. Ham. Freytag, 
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D°es he threaten me though sandy tmcte separate us? Gently! What 

is the difference between O mam aL. and Hind ? 53 

Whilst the summits of mount Aja encircle me' like flocks of chest 
nut and tawny steeds 1 ctiest- 

Thou hast betrayed us in a matter to which thou hadst called us f 
And wicked .s perfidy ; treachery, i„ « covenant ! S ' 

e, iya -nig it abstains from treachery, although his evening meal 
maj be blood milked by venesection. 59 

X VI. A bd- Allah B. D&maymah ^ ail { ^ go 
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When we reached 'the camel howdahs defended by a thin bellied 
fellow whose shoulders however burst his tunic 

ca°i am t n0m f, ein ^ ^ nown to be death, should his 

calamities not be averted from us. us 

R^e passed to the side, then saluted. He saluted us unwillingly his 
throat being strangled by wrath. S J ’ “ 
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I travelled about a mile with him. Would that I, altho’ a stranger 
to him, might accompany him all his life, ! 

When she perceived that no meeting was possible, and that as a 
limit of separation, his tent was pitched against us, 

She shot a glance at me ; had she cast it at a man covered with 
armour, blood would have dyed his neck and collar. 

And a wink with her eyes, as if their lightning had been the lightning 
of the vivifying shower the streaks of which point to Najd. 61 

XV I L — A* Id Allah AUKattdl JU&J f aij I 62 
There is a difference of opinion about his name ; according to some 
it was A’bd-Allah, and according to others O’bayd B. Mujyb. The 
occasion for these verses was as follows : — Kattal was conversing with 
his uncle’s daughter, whose brother Zyad was absent. On his return 
he took notice of Kattal, and swore that if he saw him again with his 
sister he would kill him; accordingly he took a sword when Kattal 
paid his next visit to the girl, and when Z y£d perceived him he intend- 
ed to make us§ of it, bat Kattal ran, and being closely pursued, adjured 
him by Allah and by their consanguinity to spare his life; when, how- 
ever, Kattdl was almost within the man’s grasp, he observed a spear 
leaning against a house, which he snatched up and at once killed him: 
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I adjured Zyad in the presence of the assembly, reminding him of 
the kinship of S’ir and Haytham. 

"When I saw that he would not cease [to assault me] I bent my hand 
to him with the slow straight [lance] 

And when I saw that I had indeed slain him, I repented, and what 
hour of repentance 1 

XV III. — U* rw ah B. JL-Ward* \ 68 

U’rwah is the name of a tree which does not wither in the cold 
season, and yields food to camels in years of s carcity. He is surnamed 

6 1 The wink may be an allusion to another meeting. 

62 p. <\ 6 Second species of Tawyl ; twice U/o 

p. 736. Metr. Tab. Ham. Frey tag. 

63 P* t't V The same metre. 
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“ TJ’rwah Aj.ga’alyk,” the U’rwah of paupers, and lived to see IsMm 
promulgated, but was exiled from Madynah by Muhammad:— 
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Allah has debased the pauper who when the dark night sets in, 
bemg greedy for marrow-bones frequents every butchering place. 

a 7 \ lmSelf rkh CVer - y ni § ht Wten ^ is hospitably enter- 
tained by this opulent friend. 7 

^thtT 1 f 6 e T ni 7 and S6tS UP drows r ia the to rub 

the gravel from his dusty side, 

H . Q ai t t t p he “ 0f the cam P in whatever they ask, and is tired 
m the evening like an exhausted camel. 

Lme. iS " PanPer Wi0Se faCe ^ bright ’ likea ^«S brilliant 

Obtruding himself to his foes when they curse him in their vestibules 
as a gaining arrow without a portion is cursed. •« ’ 

sometimes to 10 +• ^ The totaI number of arrows amounted 

~ either bought birth., h, 






Those who retreat from him are not secure of his approach. The 
family of the absent, the expected one, are looking out. 

If this man meets death, he meets it laudably, and if he gets rich 
one day, it will be more laudable. 

XIX. — A'ntarah* tj&e 65 

He is Antarah B. Sneddad, the author of one of the Moallakat, 66 and 
recited the following lines on the occasion when Ward B. Habes slew 
Nadlah the Asdy in a feud he had with him : — 
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presented to them by some rich man. This is mentioned also in the Moa’Ilakah 
of Lebid, distich 73, as. follows: — 
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u Oft have I invited a numerous company to the death of a camel, bought for 
slaughter, to be divided by lot with arrows of equal dimensions.” — ■ (Transl. 
Sir W. Jones). 

The arrows had no points, and were made of N aba wood of yellow colour, used 
also for bows. (Chadava tenex. Prey tag iv., p. 232.) Above, the names of the 
three portionless arrows have just been given, but each of the remaining seven 
gaining ones had also its own, and all gave forth a peculiar sound when, 
thrown. According to their number, from one to seven, each winning arrow had 
1, 2, 3, &c., portions assigned to it, up to the last, which gained seven parts. 
Camels being divided into 10 shares, appear to have been gambled for only with 
two arrows, namely, the third gaining 3, and the seventh winning 7 shares. 
The arrows were kept in a bag, and a man called Mufayd, whose hand was co- 
vered by tbe leather called Eebftbah, to hinder him from distinguishing the ar- 
rows by the touch, drew them out. The flesh gained by thus drawing lots, was 
distributed among the poor, for which reason it was considered an honour to 
participate in the game, and a man out-casted for his bad morals could not do 
so. The wining arrows were praised, and the losing ones cursed, hence the 
above simile. 

65 "p. f* * Mutak&reb, seven ^ ^ and one Jjij 3rd species. Darstellnng, 
&c., p. 281. 

06 Preytag’s Hamasah, p 365, Note 1. 
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Ward hastened after him, and the fail of hard hoofs overtook him 
for - wh » 

“ h r li ‘ — *- AW Naufal " 

,he b ‘ t,le lit. 


By the same . 69 

The poet boasts of an exploit : 
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-STJIT. — Gk’all&J? B . Merw&n. 78 

Gh’allak means the locker-up of pledges, the celebrated pre-Isiami- 
tic war arising from a horse-race between the tribes A’bs and Dubyan 
has already been alluded to 741 ; in the following piece the poet blames 
the former and accuses the instigators : — 

J //o s /Q/ 0/0 5/ 0 ^/ 0 / / o/ / / o5o *11 * * 
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They burst the bonds of kinship between me and them, they perse- 
vered ; and made licit illicit things. 

Would that they had been kinsmen to others, and thou, O Fafcimah/ 5 
hadst given birth to no one. 

What good pretendest thou to have resulted from the gallop of 
Ddhis ? And thou 0 Ebn Wabrah hast not escaped from it safely. 
You brought misfortune by it on two of the Bagh’yd clans ; it has 
driven thy father into exile, and he perished whilst living among 
barbarians. 

The Banu Duhydn were noble and brothers ; but you flew and they 
flew to break skulls. 

The Zuhayr were in years past and in later times called only infa- 
mous. 

73 YfV* Second species of Tawyl, twice ^JUjUS/o ^ y li*> 

Metr. Tab., p. 736. 

741 See vi. RIshrdB. Oyayi. 

75 Fatimah was a celebrated woman, the mother of four sons, and a contem- 
porary of Kays B. Zohyr, some of whose verses/will be given immediately under 
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XXI, Kay s M, Zohayv j ^ 7& 

Fafcimah, the mother of the sons of Zyad, who are addressed in this 
pieee, has been mentioned in the preceding piece, and enjoyed the title 
of Munjabah, granted only to few women who had given birth to noble 
sons. In fact each of them became the father of a tribe. EaysB 
Zohayr was not only a poet, but a celebrated chief whose stallion 
• Daj>u had become the cause of an atrocious war during the time of 

The no^fr A >^Tlf lr V k n nS aS bas aIread ? been mentioned. 

The poet recited the following verses to praise the sons of Zyad, but 

especially with reference toRabyi’, to whom he wished on a certain 

te bebg 0n f00t ’ the former riding. 
J hen Babjn had placed the cuirass on the saddle knob in front of 

KavsB 7T me / t V tl u e m° rS / ^ ^ ra u away with him ; hereon 
?ays B. Zohayr took hold of the bridle of Fatimab, the mother of 

she id "4^ ^ " 3 Pkdge f ° r ^ Cuirass ’- but ^en 

she said here has your prudence gone astray, O Kays ? Do you 

want peace between you and the sons ofZyad, after wandering with their 

mother to the right and left, and the people will say what they like, 

&c. Kays knew that she had spoken the truth ; therefore he let her 

go, but made a raid on Rabyi’s camels, and when Hudayfah Miilek 

B. Zohayr, the brother of Kays, was slain, Kays, thought that Rabyi’ 

would on account of the just mentioned estrangement, not aid him to 

avenge his brother, but when he did so, Kays said “Rabyi’ purchas- 

tiel V &n t the ?r Gh ’ aIeb ' were a b «-anch of the A’bs 
tribe to which. Kays himself belonged* 
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By % life ! The sons of Zyad have not forfeited the honour of their 
lathers among those who lose it. 

They are sons of a demoness ; 77 she gave birth to sharp blades, all 
are cutting swords of hardened steel. 

~y- rri of Wafir ; twice |*, ^ U* m 

Metr. Tab. Ham. Freytag. - 

gihedTZ Ir'nfr rema ; kable womaa was by the old Arabs distin- 
g sued by the name of fairy or demoness ; some however think that the word 
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Rabvi’ although estranged from me, has purchased my love and 
gitade &, «« .i» L of the Gh»b branch town*. 

By the same . 78 

The poet deplores .be death of the Tezarites Hndayfah and Hamal 
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Know that the hee.of men it dead «< the well Al-H.Mt.he bod B «t 
Were it not for hia injustice 10 I would never ce«e.. weep fo.him 
JS ES.B* acted unjustly and the ,*» « 

■ I ;s“5ri **** »r P*^ * s “'“ sl ™' " a ™ ly 

a meek man ie conaidered a fool. „ 

1 dealt with men and they dealt wi h , 

me, some straight, . — 


n ,«,r<-h . fhpqe being a nation of demons 
Jinniyyah ought to be altered to dogs belong, or -weak demons, or 

of an inferior kind, to which a J interln edfate place between, men and de- 

mis XZZZZr^Zs that the Hunn are a bnmch of the KudWh 
t^O. ,, rvranftdiQg. 


” * r . * T/ IlTthe owner of the mare Gb’abrd, was 

1 8 The injustice committed by ’ t drive away the horse of. 

that when the race took place he toiave rete ed to pay the 

Kays in case it should arrive tie - injnst j ce was that he slew Malik 

8te Ltothevi having accepted blood ransom 
B. Kohayr for his brothei * 

: from him. . '■■■■■■■. # ■ : 
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XXII . — Ka’b B. Zohayr-j^ j so 

The poet deplores the murder of Juway, and says that it will he 
avenged. The occasion for these verses was that Juway, who belonged 
to the Muzaynah, went over to the tribes Aws and Khazraj whilst 
they were fighting, and joined the former because an alliance subsisted 
between them and the Muzaynah. When he was pierced by a dart, 
/:• . and on the point of death, Thabet B. Al-Mondir passed by and 

; said : — <c Brother Muzaynah, who has thrown thee into this calamity. 

; By Allah ! thou helongest to a tribe which will not defend thee !” Juway, 

who was dying, raised his head and said : — “ 1 swear by Allah that 
fifty of you will be slain, among whom there will he neither a monoculous 
nor a lame man ” In the contest which ensued Thabet was captured, 
and Mokarrem swore not to release him except for a black, hornless 
goat, which the people of Madynah at first refused, hut were afterwards 
compelled to do : — 
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Verily Juway appointed by his oath a company which will not delay 


to avenge its brother. 



80 P First species of Wafir; twice ^ Iftx la* 
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If thou hast perished, Juway, every soul will some time be dragged 
to death. 

And if thou hast perished, 0 Juway ! war, as thou didst believe, has 
verily been kindled after thee. 

Thy; belief was not wrong on that day, when thou sworest by the 
lances ; for those who wield them have verified it. 

Could the act of the people he made known to a slain man ; thy 
drawn sword would have gladdened thee 

For thy vow ! And vows attain fulfilment, but those, whom they 
concern are ashamed. 

It seems thou knewest on the day thy clothes were taken, what will 
befall their robbers. 

The antelopes were not slain in the camp of Kab, nor were those 
who wanted them satisfied with less than fifty. 

XXIII. — Ma’ddn B . Jaw was the Kindite. cj ? & S! ' S,S1 

King No’man desired to invade the Beni Tamim, who obtained infor- 
mation which the king suspected had been furnished by the poet. 
Hence the following verses ; the Mundir alluded to in them was the 
poet’s brother, and Haul, his son : — 
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If it be true what has been reported to thee concerning me, may my 
friend blame me, and the fingers of my hand wither. 

And I alone shall shroud Mundir in his cloak, and let an assassin 
from among my foes attack Haut. 

XXIV . — Ma d&nB.Al-Mu darrab the Kindi nr? nri 82 
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S1 Second species of Tawyl; twice ^ipUS* U/o 

82 Same as the pfefeding. 
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WMst th e love ° f Layla was pure, we obeyed no foe and listened 
to 12.0 friend concerning one. 

But when Layla’s love turned to one side and to one people we 
turned to another side and to another people. 

And every friend after Layla either dreads me’for my treachery or 
, 1S content with moderate love. * y 

XXV.—EalMl B. Razyn. ^ J il A sa 

The record of a battle between the Hemyarites and the Kalbites 
was also translated by Schultens in << m ! blteS 

Arabia,” which I ha ,« not “ " Veta *>» 
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And in Albayda where the Kalbites met their foes and where the 
^ows were paid, e £lle 

Th a?dn^ 7 ariteS ' PeriShed Wh6D ^ metj and had there an 

A tltS eS ther band A ’ W kMWfor ** • ^iper 

Torrents [of warriors] poured, rushing from a dark cloud, shedding 
on them copiously the nocturnal rain [of death] ° 

Ih ®aSliat' , l. l “h 1 ‘? l i° f4lrtS;l '> niclI ?' to ‘ prostrated 
on tneir laces py hard Indiaa scimitars. 


p. | I V First species of^gr as of xxii. 
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j | 

! ! After this battle however the Hemyarites again rallied and vanquish- 

| I ed the Tay mites, whom they partly slew and partly captured; of the 

latter some they made slaves and some they castrated. Jaryr com- 
[ mem orates this bondage of the Taymites among the Hemyarites in® the 

'■'j • j following lines (Basit metre) : — 

✓ .*/ o/ // // so/ / 


The Taym tribe calls thee, but the Taym are [captive] in the vil- 
lages of Saba, and verily collars of buffalo-leather have bitten their 
necks. 
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Aet . V. —Emporia, chiefly ports of Aral and Indian inter- 
national commerce, before the Christian era. ( With a small 
map,) By B. Rehatsek. 


[Read 26th May 1881.] 

The geographical configuration of Arabia is such that it favours 

navigation not only by its large extent of 
Preliminary remarks on r ... , , ® 

Arab commerce and Indian ° aSt because it IS, roughly speaking, a 

prodncts. quadrangle, three sides of which are bound- 

. by the sea but also by the proxi- 

mity of the shores of Africa across the Red Sea, and of Persia across 
the gulf of that name, so that in very early times intercourse with the 
adjacent countries took place ; that intercourse extended to India as 
soon as the nature of the monsoons became known, which enabled the 
Arabs to undertake . voyages to it without venturing into the open 
ocean, and if we are to believe the tales of the “Thousand and One 
Nights,” they sailed from port to port, along the coasts, and from 
island to island, as far as China. “Before 1500 b. c. the commerce 
of the Arabs brought the products and manufactures of India, espe- 
;; ciaU y ^beir silks, to Babylon. The Babylonians required the perfumes 
I of Arabia and India to prepare their ointments.” — (Duncker’s Hist, of 
Ant., v. i., p. 305.) The Arabs were the first navigators of the Indian 
i: Ocean and carriers of Indian produce, which then found its way to 
Europe through Egypt and Syria; they traded with the Phoenicia* | 
the Assyrians, the Greeks, and the Romans; lost their monopoly, H It 
again recovered it when the power of the latter declined, and retained it 
.till the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope route by Vasco da Gama, 

| since which time the Arabs have ceased to be the chief carriers between 
I India and Europe, and their .ports lost all their importance. 

|" T be products of India became known in Europe long before the 
country itself had been discovered, and philological researches have 
abundantly proved the great antiquity of the commerce of the East 
mth the Wpst, by demonstrating that the Sanskrit names of certain ar- 
ticles of trade had in the remotest times found their way into the most 
ancient Hebrew and Greek writings. Thus, for instance, the Hebrew or 
^Phoenician name for cotton is taken from Sanskrit (Heb. Karpas, 
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Sansk. Karp as a, Gr. Karpasos) i and lias with a somewhat altered 
signification passed also into Latin ; thus Q. Curtins viiL, 0, says that 
the Indians veil their bodies down to the feet, “ corpora usque pedes 
carbaso velant.” Although no direct testimony on the subject exists, 
it is probable that the Phoenicians were the first who brought cotton 
cloths to the west ; Herodot knew that they came from India (iii., 106) ? 
as well as that they were in use among the Persians and Egyp- 
tians (viL, 181). The mummies of Egypt were in the most ancient 
times wrapped, in cotton bandages, but the plant itself was not known, 
as Herodot, when he travelled there, did not mention it, although he 
knew it to be indigenous in India by the name of Sindon byssina as 
coming from the river Sindus or Indus. Hence it appears that cotton 
which was cultivated only in Pliny’s time had been imported very 
early into Egypt, although it is not known in what manner. The 
silk-worm and silk had in Alexander’s time become known from India 
to Aristotle (Histor. Animal, lib. v., cap. 19), but a more accurate 
knowledge of the insect and of its product was obtained in Constanti- 
nople not earlier than the reign of Justinian, a. d. 530. Although 
since the period of the Middle Ages silk had been exported to Europe 
principally from China, where it had begun to be cultivated 2600 years 
before the Christian era, it can be shown that silk weaving dates also in 
India from high antiquity. The great mart of Nilcunda (NeA/owSa) 
in Mangalore was remarkable for its trade in silk textures (othonia 
serica O dovia Srjpiica — Arr. PeripL, p. 32, ed. Hudson), in the time of 
Ptolemy and Pliny it sent probably much more Indian than Chinese 
silk to Babylon, Media, Tyrus, Ethiopia, Arabia, Egypt and Rome, 
where its weight was paid in gold (Procopius de hello Persico, Tenet. 
1729, L. i., c. 20, p. 254; apud .Ritter; p. 438; Erdk. Ind. Welt, 
B. iv. Aht. i.) 

It is also remarkable that tin, Kassiteros (Homer ii. , xviii., 474, 
G12, xx. 271, &c., and Hesiod’s Theogon, v. 862) is well known to have 
been a monopoly of the Phoenicians, who brought it from the tin-islands 
of Britain (Cornwall, Scilly islands,) as a precious metal to other na- 
tions, bears in India the Sanskrit name ^cffT (Kastiram), as well as in 
Arabic {p, Although tin was imported also from Egypt into the 

celebrated emporium of Cana on the south-coast of Arabia, as also into 
Muza, 1 the truly Indian origin of its name and of its export re- 

i In illam vehitur ex ^Egypto aes, stannum et reliqua quae etiam in 

Muzam .—Arr. Perip., pp\ 15, 16. 
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mained unknown to Europeans, because they knew nothing about the 
tin-island of Jung, Ceylon or Salung (from 7° 46' to 8° 9' N. lat 
and 98° 20' E. long., Greenw.), which belongs now to Siam, but 
where in ancient times the Sanskrit language was current. When the 
mercantile Phoenicians found the metal which had become well known 
to them m the East, also in the West, they called it by the same name. 
That the Phoenicians or Arabs exported oriental tin already in early 
times from India, appears also from another Sanskrit name of this 
metal, namely, Yavaneshta, i.e., tin coveted by Favanas. (Lassen. 
Comm, de Pentapotamia Indica. Bonn®, 1827, p. 57.) 

Pepper, from the Sanskrit Pippali, had through the Greek ireirepi al- 
ready before the Christian era penetrated into Latin, 3 and afterwards 
into all the European languages. According to Hippocrates, the 
Greeks obtained the name and the article from Persia. As the Arabs 
imported it from the Malabar Coast, they called it the pepper country 
\ Beled-ul-fulful the native term on the coast is pimpilim. 8 
Thus two names came in very early times from India to the west. 

Sugar (Sansk. Sarkara), although known to Pliny only as a medicinal 
drug, was an article of export from Broach to the Red Sea. 1 The 
just mentioned articles were exported from India probably in the 
remotest times, and to them also rice, medicines, rhubarb, betel-nuts, 
opium, and rose-oil must be added. Arrian mentions even collyrium 
as an article of Indian export. 

In his translation of the (latrunjaya Mahatmyam, Prof. A. Weber 
has m Ch. xiv., v. 191—201, pointed out that Javada, the king of 
Saurashtra- mandala was during the last portion of the second century 
of the Christian era sending ships with cargoes to Mahacina, Cina and 
Bhota. (Ueber das patrunjaya Mahatmyam. Abbandl. D, M. G 1 ° t n 
Band i.. Nr. 4, p. 43.) 

In ancient asm our times the trade of the west with India was 
chiefly carried on by foreigners, although not exclusively. They 
roug t goods to India, which they exchanged for others, and again 
returned. Indians, however, also travelled, and even settled in foreign 

H ‘1 rK Per ’’ P ' 29 ’ s °P ra =— “Rper longam,” a kind of long pepper men- 
ned among the articles of export from Barygaza (Broach). 

A • Jmcent’s Paripl., Part, ii., Appendix, p. 70. 

—Arfp ,llVOV ^ k(yofle ’' ov <r “*X a P‘- mel anmdinenm quod saccbarum dicitur. 

6Y, } jp, 9. 
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' countries. In the Code of Manu (viii., 157,) persons acquainted with 
se a-voyages are alluded to ; there is no doubt that many Indians were 
settled in the commercial ports of Arabia, to which they brought mus- 
lins with other textile fabrics, spices, rice, &c., and even tortoise-shells. 

At that time Socotora, which is at present chiefly known for its guano, 
was from its vicinity to the frankincense-coast, an island of some import- 
ance, and more in communication with the mainland, by the foreign 
merchants settled in it, there being no native inhabitants. 5 When. 
Yasco da Gama circumnavigated Africa for the first time in 1498, he 
found at Melinde, not very far from Socotora, Indian merchants whom 
be called Banieani (J. de Barros, Asia Dec. b, L. iv„ c. 6) ; they were 
Banians from Cambay, whom he assumed to be Pythagoreans, because 
they abstained from animal food ; they had brought cloves, pepper 
with all kinds of spices for sale. On paying a visit to the ship, they 
perceived an image of the Madonna, which they respectfully saluted, no 
doubt believing her to be a representation of Krishna’s mother with 
the infant in her arms. 

Herodotus (iii-, 98-106) gave 460 years before the Christian era the 
first information about India to tbe Greeks, and after him (in 404 b.c.) 
Eteflas, who had for 17 years been physician to Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, the king of Persia ; but tbe expedition of the great Macedo- 
nian conqueror himself made India more known, although the original 
accounts of that gigantic undertaking have been lost. Arrian’s history 
of the expedition (he flourished about a. d. 140), compiled from the 
accounts ofPtolommus Lagus and Aristobulus, two companions of 
Alexander, and liis Historia Indica, according to the statements of 
Onesicritus and IS! earchus, arevaluable, as well as the information scatter- 
ed in the writings of Strabo, Diodorus, Pliny, &c„ and even the exagge- 
rating accounts of Q. Curtins Eufus. The just mentioned authors 
utilised the information of Agatharchides, who flourished m the second 
■ century before the Christian era, but the references made in this paper 
. to him, to the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, and to the Paraplus of 
Nearchus, are taken from Dodwell’s edition of these authors, which was 
published a. d. 1698 in Oxford, under the title of “Geographic 
veteris scriptores” in Greek, with the ancient Latin translation. It is 
not certain who the author of the Periplus was ; he also bears the 
name of Arrian, but is quite dif ferent from the above named Arrian 

Habitant*® advene sunt ex Arabibus, Mis, Gracis quoquo nonnullis mcr- 
fjaturso faeiendae causa eo contiucntibus conflati. 
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of Nicomedia, who wrote the history of Alexander and left us the 
Paraplus of Nearchus ; he must have written 30 or 40 years before 
the Nicomedian. 6 The most valuable aid and information was obtained 
from Ritter s cc Erdkimde” ; although, of course, our older classical 
knowledge of India terminates with the second century of our era ; 
because even Kosmas Indicopleustes (who wrote about a. d. 530), who 
might have given valuable information, narrates, besides some good 
details, also many absurdities. 

Canals uniting the Nile, and therefore thelVIedifcerranean with the Red 
Sea, existed in the remotest times, and, according to Ilerodot, 120,000 
Egyptians perished in the reign of Nero when digging one of them. 
Both Diodorus and Pliny mention a canal in the reign of Ptolemy II., 
and when our lamented friend. Dr. Wilson, was in Suez in 1643, Mr. 
Davidson, the Agent of the" P. and O. Steam Navigation Company, 
pointed out to him the site of the ancient canal leading from the Nile 
to the gulf of Suez, which runs north of the town for about 10 or 12 
miles, and then turned to the north-west, and at last reached the Nile. 7 
During the time of the Ptolemies and of the Romans, the chief mer- 
chants resided in the celebrated Mediterranean port of Alexandria, 
whence communication was kept up with Myoshormos and Berenice, 
two harbours on the Eyptian, i. e ., western coast of the Red Sea, by 
means of the Nile, on which goods were forwarded to Coptus (now 
Roft), whence caravan roads branched out to Myoshormos — founded 274 
b. c. by Ptolemy Philadepos, who selected it as the chief port of 
Indian trade in preference to Arsinoe, near Suez — and Berenice, in lat. 
24°, much less than the 225 English miles south of it given in the 
Periplus. Ships sailed from these two great emporia along the coasts to 
Arabia and India. Further to the south, Aduli, (Azule or Zula, the 
modern Thtdla, in lat. 15° 12' and 39° 36' E. long., Greenw.,) is also 
fe mentioned in the Periplus as an emporium, but could on account of 
the shallow harbour probably never attain any great importance. It 
, is. remarkable that Indian iron as well as muslins, cotton and other, 
textile fabrics, gum, lac, &c., were imported to this coast, although 
only indirectly from Arabia. 8 

6 Dr. Vincent gives a long article in his Preliminary Disquisitions on the 
. (t Age of the author of the Periplus,” p. 46 — 57.*— Peripl. Part. i. 

£ 7 hands of the Bible, volvd., p. 47, seq. 

8 Prgeterea ex penitioribus Arabicis locis affertur ferrum Indicum, et acie 
| • temperatum, othonium Indioum latius, quod nonache appellator, &e.— An*. 

| PeHpl., p. 5. 





Ailali (Elath, Dent, ii, 8), in the northernmost corner of the gulf of 

Ailah Elath Aqabah, near the pilgrim station of that 

name, although a thousand years before 
our era the celebrated port of Solomon, is at present only a heap of 
rubbish. He allied himself with Tyre for the purpose of maritime 
commerce, which he carried on from Elath and Eziongeber to Ophir 
(1 Kings ix. 26, seq. x, 11, 22), where the “Tarshish ships” are to be 
taken in the sense of the now obsolete expression East-Indiamen” in 
English, hut according to Duncker (Hist, of Ant., v. ii., p 85) Ezekiel 
meant by “ ships of Tarshish” (xxvii. 25,) those which came to Tyre 
from the Talley of the Guadalquivir, named by the Phoenicians Tarsis. 
These commercial voyages ceased again immediately after Solomon, 
and Josaphat (b. c„ 914 — 899) endeavoured in vain to revive them 
(1 Kings xxii. 48 ; 2 Kings xiv. 22 ; xvi. 6). Commerce must, 
however, have greatly flourished in the kingdom of Israel under Jero- 
boam II, (b. c. 825 till 784 — Hos. xii. 8 seq.). Strabo xvi., 759, 
7(?8, mentions this place, and it was known to Edrisi (transl. Jaubert, 
t i., p, 332,) who wrote a. d. 1150, and before his time to Istakhri, 
who wrote a. x>. 950, but as a very small town. 

This is the M a Jena Mdicva of Ptolemy, given by him under lat. 28° 
45/ but situated 28° 30 / N. lat. according 
to the British Survey. Riippel found here 
a numerous permanent colony of Beni Ogba Arabs. Quite near to 
their habitations, on a hill to the south, scanty ruins of walls with cut 
stones occur, which Riippel considered to be the remnants of a convent 
of the 6th Christian century ; also a tradition has survived that this place 
is the ancient Midian, which appeared to Riippel to be only a monkish 
legend, but yielded a title to a recent book by Capt. R. Burton (The 
Gold Mines of Midian, 1878), who found scoriae and extensive traces of 
smelting wrnrks, overlooked by former travellers. Nearly 10 years 
after Riippel, in 1833, Capt. Moresby surveyed the gulf of Aqabah. 
Excursions to Magna are generally undertaken by travellers from 
Qala’t Moilah, which is, according to the English Survey, in 27° 40' 
N. kt. 

At present no longer any doubts are entertained that Hauara (see 
Col. Chesney’s or KieperPs map of Ara- 
bia) is the ancient Leuljekome (Xev/dj 
i. e v Albus pagus) of iElius Gallus. It was the southernmost empo- 
rium and port of the Nabataeans, whose caravans travelled constantly 
it and Petra. Strabo, however, speaks only in a general manner 


jheukekorae. 
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of the riches and great commerce in wares of India and Arabia passing 
through Petra. He adds, that his friend, the philosopher Athenodorus, 
who had visited Petra, was surprised to hud there Romans and other 
strangers (Strabo xv., 779). 

The island Hussanieh, 25° N. lat., conspicuous by its white appear- 
ance, according to Wellsted, is just opposite the port of Hauara, which 
is a pilgrim station on the Egyptian Haj route, called Dar-ul-a 3 shryn, 
i. e 20th station. The Haura of Ptolemy (29° 40 / lah, 66° I O' long.) 
in the gulf of A’qabah is not called Leukekome, or white town , which 
also the word Hauara means, and is a different locality. The present 
seats of the Thamudites, whose ancestors are mentioned in the Qoran as 
having been destroyed (xxix. 36, and vii. 76), are tbe same as in the t im e 
of Ptolemy and Diodorus ; also Agathar chides mentions on this coast 
no other tribe* than tbe Thamud (p. 59), so that we can draw no line of 
demarcation between the Arab and the Nabataean possessions to which 
Leukekome, ue. 3 Hauara, belonged. There is however no doubt that 
Madayn £aleh was a Nabataean town, although it is in the territory of 
the most primitive Arab tribe of Thamud ; for Mr. C. Doughty, the 
first European traveller who visited, it, declares that the sepulchral 
chambers, which alone remained, were ‘'formed after one Petra fashion. 3 ’ 
(See Journ. Bombay Br. R. As. Soc., vol. xiv., p. 162.) Also Ritter 
has collected some imperfect notices about this once mysterious town, 
now known as a paltry thoroughfare, see his Erdkuade ; West Asien 
iv. Abtb., § 79, i. e. } vol. xii\, p. 442 seq. The supposition of some 
that the port El-U’yfin in the gulf of A’qabah marks the site of an- 
cient Leukekome is of course no longer tenable. Our site is pretty 
well defined also by Arrian. 6 

Yambo was not known to Istakhri as the port of Medinah ; he men- 
tions it only as a castle (Mordtmann, p. 11). He krew only Djar, 
three stations south of Yambo, as the port of M .jinah, but much 
smaller than Jeddah , the port of Mekkah. The Iamho Ficus of Pto- 
lemy (24 / 0° lat., 68° 22' long. 5 I appla means very likely the 

inland Yambo- en-nakhl, not far from tbe present harbour. 

* A sinistris Berenicis post muris portum (i e., tbe mouse-harbour Myoshor- 
snos already mentioned above) duorum aut fcriuin dierum intervallo ad ortum, 
finitimum sinnm navigantibus alius occurrit portir /atque castrum quod Alb us 
vicas (namely white town Leukekome) nominr cur, per quem in Pefcram ad 
| Melicham (u£b°) Nabatseorum regem aditus patet. Atque hoc ipsurn castrum 
emporii loco est iis qui ex Arabia in maguis navibus in illud deferuntur. — Arr. 
p. 11. 

- - ' 
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Zabid, an inland mart, which became important only after the time 
of Istakhti, is not mentioned by him, but extolled by Abulfeda, who 
wrote A. d. 1331. Edrisi (Jaubert’s transh, t. i., p. 49,) praises the 
surrounding country as well populated and full of villages, which are 
not big, but much frequented by merchants. The town was very 
large, populous and rich, a rendezvous of foreigners of all kinds, espe- 
cially merchants from the Hejaz, from Abyssinia and Upper Egypt, 
who arrived there with ships from Jeddah to purchase in Zabid spices 
from India and Chinese goods. Zabid is, according to Niebuhr’s obser- 
vation, situated in 14° 12 / N. lat. 

Mokha (13° 19' N. lat., according to Niebuhr) had during the past 

„ century become to Europeans the best 

Muza emporium, Mokha. - , . v 

known port m Yemen, because it was the 

largest coffee-mart. Arab geographers do not mention it among the 
towns of Arabia before the time of Abulfeda, and even Ebn Batuta, 
who wrote in 1354, knows nothing about Mokha, although he embarks 
from Aden, the largest emporium of his period, for India. Also in 
1513, during the time of Albuquerque, it is mentioned only once inci- 
dentally among other unimportant harbours, by the name of Meca 
(Be Barros, Asia Bee. ii.. Lib. viii., cap. 1). Mokha acquired some 
importance only after Aden had been desolated by the attacks of the 
Portuguese, and transmuted into a solitude by the conquest of the 
Turks. 

There is no doubt that Mokha is the Muza emporium of Ptolemy 
{placed by him in 14° N. lat.) and of the Periplus, according to which 
it was about 12,000 stadia south of Berenice. It was inhabited by 
Arabs acquainted with navigation, and full of merchants, who traded 
not only in the Indian wares that arrived from Barygaza, hut also in 
the products of their own country. On Kiepert’s map Muza appears 
inland of the present port of Mokha, from which it is about 20 miles 
distant Niebuhr, who visited and identified the place, ascribes its 
present position to the accretion of the coast. The imports of Muza 
were, according to Arrian, as follows : — Purple cloth, and other kinds ; 
saffron, cyperus, an aromatic rush, muslins (’ O&oviov ), cloaks, quilts, 
perfumes, specie for the market, all in considerable quantity ; wine and 
com, not much, as the country produced both. Exports : —Myrrh of 
the best quality, stacte or gum ; white stones, alabaster, &c. Accord- 
ing to some, Mokha may have been only the port of Muza, the famous 
emporium of the Hemyarite and Sabsean kingdom of which Agathar- 
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chides entertained somewhat exaggerated notions, and to which he 
attributed even the production of cinnamon and other products of India, 
which the Greeks received from Arabia, and erroneously believed to be 
indigenous to it . 10 

The author of the Periplus mentions Okelis (’ 0 * 77 X 1 ?) within the 
. ^ , straits of Bab-el -Mandeb, which, he says, 

7 is not so much an emporium as a harbour, 

a watering station, and the first meeting place of traders . 11 After 
Okelis, where the sea is again opened out towards the east, at. a dis- 
tance of about 1200 stadia, comes Arabia Felix, a maritime town subject 
to the kingdom of the same Charibael. This town was called Felix, 
because when voyages were not yet made from India to Egypt, nor 
anybody dared to sail from Egypt to the interior of India [i-e., before 
the discovery of the monsoons by Hippalus], all proceeded only as far 
as this town, which received the merchandize both of the Indians and 
the Egyptians, in the same way as Alexandria receives foreign goods as 
well as those which come from Egypt. <£ But Caesar destroyed it 
[i. e., Arabia Felix] shortly before our times/’ Concerning the ae* 
count of the Periplus just given. Dr. "Vincent (ii., p. 294) says : — 
“ Every circumstance in this minute description directs us to Aden, 
the distance, the harbour, and the name, all correspond ” he conti- 
nues : — “ The capture also and destruction of this Tillage by the Ro- 
mans, a short time previous to the author’s age, would be a natural 

10 SabaBorum deinceps gens adhmret per Arabiarn omnium maxima, efc nul- 
Hus non generis felicifcatem in potestate et arbitrio Habeas, Namque tellus 
omnia fert quse ad oommoda vitae apud nos proveniunt : et corpora sunt spec- 
tabiliora quam alibi : pecorum multitudo innumerabilis snppetit : amoenitas et 
fragrantia totam banc oram obtinens, voluptatem prsebet visa et dictu majo- 
rem. Nam ad ipsas littorum crepidines largum nascitur fealsamum et casia : 
longe alia quam alibi habetur, recens nimirum : ideoque juoundissimam oculis 

. voluptatem exbibensj quse postea longinquitate temporis pror? ,s exolescit, dum 
stirpis usus hebetatur, priusquam vis ejus ad nos transmit^ar. In mediterra- 
neis frequentes et magnse se attollnnt sylvse. Nara arbores praecelsse, myr- 
rliae ac tHuris, neonon cinnamoni et palmse, et calami, et id genus aliorum ex- 
surgunt. Adeo ut nulla ration© explicari queat voluptas illornm qui sensibus 
suis periculum de His fecerunt. — (Ex. AgatkarcHide de 'Rabro Mari. Oxon. 
1698, p. 61.) 

11 Okelis cannot be identified with any place existing gba onr times, but Capt. 
Haines discovered about Jebel ManHali (12° 41' 10’’ N. lat., 43° 32' 14" E. long., 
Greenw.,) several shallow bays, still used as landiig places by boatmen crossing 
over/rom Abyssinia ; near totHo east is Jebol Heika, and tHe dark mountain 
TurbaH, ;with some ruins on the top of it. 
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. n f the progress and extension of the Roman commerce from 

e r?TS t“XS » Mu, collected » trib«« the 

t K ' f Arabic, it is natural to suppose that be was the Ctesar 

a I U Periplu , who ordered this ,ta to be deetrojed,” 4c 
uienboned in the K V „ bo j^fed Antbta, 

The t TT 5 ye* s before the Christian era. In course of time the 

'itTf Ronton merchants increased so mneh that the emp.jo. 
numoer oi D 337 till 369) sent an embassy to the 

SrSg of the Hemyarites or Sabins, to request permission for 
?? free exercise of the Christian religion by the Roman merchants, 
and the building of churches in Arabia Felix (Yemen), which being 
granted. Bishop Theophilus, the head of the embassy, remained in e 
rountrv and preached the gospel to the Hemyarites likewise. The 
! n fame of Aden as an emporium of the world-trade survived also 
during theMuliammadan period, foralthough Istakhri melons it only 
d “ a ° Si-town he says that no other in Yemen is so celebrated as a 

It where many ships call, and that pearl-fisheries exist in its vicing 
port where y r Aden was f req uented by ships from 

ffindlS and Chin’, the latter brought from China iron, damascened 
blades prepared hides, musk, aloe-wood, saddles, crockery (porcelain), 
fragrant and not fragrant pepper, cocoanuts, the Harnou (per um- 
t gri) cardamoms, cinnamon, galanga (an aromatic herb , miro- 
bokL ebony, tortoise shells, camphor, cloves, cubebs (fragrant grain 
t Lv«\ cloths plaited from plants, velvet, ivory, tin, rattangs and 
otte kinds of bamboos, and the greatest portion of the bitter aloes 
tfrb reach the trade. The information added to these important data 
L". .h. «»e who the whole “ 

rdy passed through the Red Sea, till the discovery of the Cape route 
by the Portuguese, is not of any moment. 

The remark in the Periplus at the conclusion of the notice of Leiike- 

kome that a centurion with troops is stationed there and that duty is le vied 

on goods 1 * certainly implies that it was a Roman 

if it bob,!,, into £ N l““ h ^ e d ” J ,»«■ 

— * 

is Arr. Perm!.* P. XI, infra** 
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till we come to the abqvementioned destruction of Aden daring the 
reign of the emperor Claudius, which means that their influence had 
penetrated also to the southern ports of Arabia ; especially as Pliny in- 
forms us (H. N. vi., 24,) that Annius Plocanus had farmed the custom- 
house duties on the Red Sea from the government ; his Libertus, who 
was collecting them, must very likely have gone out of the Red Sea, 
also to Aden, because adverse winds actually carried him to Ceylon, 
which he discovered, described, and even brought four Indian ambassa- 
dors from it to Rome, 14 This direct intercourse of the Romans with 
the Indians, in connection with the discovery of the south-west mon- 
soon by the steersman Hippalus, whose name was transferred to it to 
commemorate the event (Arr. PeripL, p. 32), afforded to the Romans — 
to whom it must have been of the highest importance to gain as much as 
possible from Indian commerce — the next opportunity for monopolising 
the trade of Aden and asserting their supremacy, and in the jealous 
rivalry with Arab merchants, which no doubt often resulted in hostilities, 
the Romans found an easy pretext for destroying the friendly port 
, of Aden. As Charibael, the king of the Hemvarites and of the adjoin- 
ing Sab mans, was a friend of the Roman emperors, to whom, he 
often sent embassies and presents {ibid., p. 13), the blow was not aimed at 
him, but probably at some Sheikhs of the coast of Aden, at whose 
humiliation by the Romans he may even have connived. 

The only passage occurring in Pomponius Mela about southern 
Arabia, 15 but more particularly the towns of the Sabeeans, makes no 
mention of Aden, unless we consider the Arabia of the last line to de- 


14 Some deny that Aden had been destroyed by the Romans, on the ground 
that KAI2AP may be a corruption of EAI2AP, the name of a king of the 
country ; as well the correctness of Pliny’s assertion that Plocanus farmed the 
revem^es due to the Roman treasury, which they call a m.'re conjecture. (See 
Indian 'Ant iquat'y, vol. viii., p. 108.) Be that however as it my, the early Roman 
intercourse with India and Ceylon is also proved by discoveries of coins. {Ibid., 
voL ii., p, 241-2. 

1 5 Alterum latus ambit plagam quae inter utrumque pelagus [namely, the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf,] excurrifc. Arabia dicitur cognomen Eudaemon, 
angusta verum cinnami [sic] er thuris aliorumque odor, m maxime ferax. Ma- 
joretn Sabaei tenent partem ostio proximam et Caramams contrariam. Macae 
Prontem quae inter ostia ostenditur, silvae cautesque exasperant. Aliquot sunt 
in medio insulae sitae. Ogyris, quod in ea Erythrse regis monnmentum est, 
magis clara quam ea^terae. Ab ea parte quae introeuntibus dextra est, urbes 
sunt, Cahae, et Arabia, et Gandamus. — (Pomp. Mela. Lib. iii., cap. 8.) 
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*><*■“• oHU ^ o “ d e C ”“.i il- 

We have already alluded to “ als0 does not mention 

about tlie S.b~»(f f ”"°“ “t "^ r el ... is -hit. like . 

Aden, although he P““ "" „ lke uiciuity, with mm- 

river, and speaks of the fortu country arriving 

white hornless cows, where Id CaramaJa land.- 

from the river Indus ^ n ° a 6 J f the Sabmans as a terrestrial 

Agatharchides represents the cou y ^ ag the capital 

paradise, and admires lts fert . &g one 0 f the handsomest, 

which ga^ the name to ^ ^ SaW , ns as skilled navigators 
towns of the country. _ and merc tants, who sent out 

brute warriors, desterous agmultu than the 

colonies. No nation, says hm »»«■■ “ ^ ot mlJ 

Sahfeans and Gerh*ans Cl oned fit » A * and Europe. They 
thing by trade which can be quantity of gold, and 

enriched the Syria of Pto emy wi ^ most lucrative commercial 

provided the industrious 1 h ®“ lcu ” T w themselves spend 

business, not to mention 600 J e \Llptures, but on a 
large sums not only on works of a J ^ usually displayed 

variety of drinking vessels, “^Loitoence ; indeed, many 

also in our edifices, and testifying^ is t0 be added that 

private individuals make toy a P . of silver ; they moreover 

they possess gilded columns, , . boases with numerous phials 

adorn their doors and the ceilings ° xheir balls with colonnades 

composed of gems and preciou • thing however is, that 

‘”Csaf2. — "r^^jui.,^ 

effeetus liujua cansam qms non sine s " P pe00 ra un iversa, neo ulli em 

Jurat*, * ^ ^rr accolarn. naves static^ 

I naram cornn aanasoitnr. In his “® r In anm amnem navale msu 

; ' here videas, plerasque in de profeo ■ _ ^ tota continents fin^a ^ 

Alexander paU ^ alluded to may be the cows which 
Agafch., P- 6^ 6 ') JEb 0 ■ tteir Arab homes. 
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tury of our era, when Cosmos Xndicopleustes wrote, who states that 
ships from Ceylon sailed to the Hemyarites and to Adule (Erdk. v., 
p. 30), and still later in the ninth, and according to Masudi (ibid, viii., 
p. 774-776), large junks with decks sailed as far as Siraf in the Persian 
Gulf with their cargoes, and even to the mouths of the Euphrates, where 
they had brought them for the king of Hira (ibid, x., p. 64) ; hut the 
colonies of mercantile agents sent to India in the time of A gathar chides 
plainly imply that a close intercourse must have existed between the 
Arabs and the Hindus in early times, but even a thousand years before 
our era, in the time of Solomon, the port of Aden must, on account of 
the frankincense trade, probably have played an important part ; and 
Lassen (Alterth. B. ii., p. 729), who observes that among the Hindus 
the word Yavana, which designates the remotest nations, meant at 
first very likely only Arabia , because the frankincense coming from it 
is also called Yavana ; in his investigations about Ophir, he has iden- 
tified it with Abhira, i, e. f the mouth of the Indus, and has derived a 
number of Hebrew words, denoting Indian products, from Sanskrit, 
e, g., Kopi, ape, from Kapi ; Skenhabbin, ivory, is the tooth of the ele- 
phant Ibha ; Tukki-im , peacock, from cikhim ; Algumim, sandal-wood, 
from valgum ; the derivations of the Hebrew names for nard } bdellium , 
cotton , &c., are similar. 

At present there are several places called 'Zafar ; the one is situated, 
according to Niebuhr, to the east of mount 
Samara on the road to half a day’s 

journey to the south-west of the town of Yerim (14° 17' N. lat., ac- 
cording to the Obs. of Nieb.) and about 30 or 40 German miles distant to 
the north from Aden, in the interior. The other Zafar, a sea-port in the 
district of Mahra, is situated north of the island of Socotora, and 30 
marches distant from Aden, which is to the south-west of it. It is 
doubtful whether in this second Zafar the Christian church was built 
(see foot-note 12), because there are yet three more places of the same 
name in Southern Arabia, one of which it might be, e, g. } the Saphar 
regia ( Pliny vi., 3), the same as the Saphar of Ptolemy (14° 30'’ lat., 
88° long., Lib. vi-, fob 156), and the Aphar Metropolis of Arrian 
^(Peripl., p, 13). In the time of Ptolemy the three capitals of the Yokta- 
Ynides, namely Sapphar Metropolis (88° long.), Mariaha Metropolis 
|(76°long., 18J° lat.), and Sabe Regia had yet retained their separate 
names, although also several Mariabas already existed. 

Nevertheless the existence of the sea-port Zafar in Mahrah readies 
|ip to high antiquity, since it is mentioned after the enumeration of the 
VOL. xv. 16 


Zafar. 
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, v u tHiis “ And their dwelling was from 

ceats of the sons of Yoktan, thus . , „ /Q pn x 

nated, wMch'ev^^uthor mentions jrho C gene- 

This Zafar no longer exists m our days as a P°£ a ™S sLel- 
rally found on maps; the (p- 59) 

Ahmer and Bandar Besut is ca El Ahhaf the home of 

the betel ana the coctaumt, whi* ■« t“^ ° J 0I lle sste 
The betul-nut-tree ts planted by t <- n d bt that the plaintain. 

The capita! ot«» Sab^^e “1C. 

Mareb. Mariaha of Pliny, is known; but the site 

_ « • xh p rlktrict of which also the large 

of the capital of the Mmsea , Boman miles in circumference 

town Mariaha Barmalcum, which h position of Mareb 

according to Pliny, » - "“fthe” oX the Sabins, 

i. Yemen, and it. identt.y ** “> 8 J“ l most 
all oritn** 1 authors- agree. Ih ^ who found 

»d the aaserthm » “““ J ° ( .bovethe level of the sea. 

SM»>* Rendon and 

dence of the Emdm o * ac tually collected information 

be only two or three days distant they ac^ ^ anda great 

about the ancient rums of Mareb, „ nl , oe rninK the brilliant epoch 

deal of what they hoard from the A»b. J the 

of their ancient ciri *PP« ed “ ", copte „f « Hemp- 

firet who actually ™«d Mareb m 1843, and • P ^ 

-* 

700 of them. 


1 7 J. Oruttenden’s Excursion from Morebat to Dyreez. (Bomb. Geo D r 
1837, p. 70-74) 
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To judge from its remnants, the ancient town of Saba occupied a 
circular space, measuring a quarter of an 
hour’s walk in diameter. The surround- 
ing wall consisted of cut square stones, hut 
its dimensions could* on account of the sur- 
rounding heaps of rubbish, which also fill- 
ed out depressions, not he ascertained. The square stones of these 
walls, as well as of all the other ruins, were of unequal size. In some 


Amand’s account of Saba 
from bis dictation to Fresnel 
in Jeddah, as communicated 
to and published by J . Mohi. 


parts yet two or three courses of the wall could be seen above the rubbish, 
and covered with inscriptions. Nothing else can be seen on the ruins 
as they now appear, but excavation might no doubt lead to important 
results. Nothing meets the eye except heaps of rubbish, broken cut 
stones, and baked bricks, which however fall to pieces at the least 
touch. On isolated spots, especially on the south side of the town, 
fragments of sculptured prismatic columns, from 3 to 4 feet above tbe 
rubbish, and sometimes also entire columns, from 12 to 15 feet long, 
which are monoliths, may be seen. They are calcareous, and the 
Arabs asserted that they had belonged to an old mosque. Among the 
ruins great quantities of yellowish white small pieces of polished mar- 
ble are scattered about. In the old town walls, towards the east and 
west, the remnants of two ancient gates are yet distinctly recognizable. 
The modern village on the site of the ancient town has retained the . 
name Mareb for its eighty houses, which cover an entire hill of 
rubbish, situated against the eastern gate. Between this village and 
the just named gate there is a very deep well, the only one which still 
contains water at the present time* The ancient citadel was certainly 
on this spot. Several houses of the village, though built of bricks, are 
erected on ancient foundations of square stones, from 3 to 4 feet high 
above the masses of dibris . These modern buildings have a conic 
shape, as similar ones in Egypt, and from their tops a magnificent view, 
not only of the ruins of the ancient town, and of the remnants of the broken 
dam, but also of an immense plain, appearingto be covered with sepulchral 
monuments, may be enjoyed. This perspective view appears just as 
beautiful also from another direction, namely, on issuing from the 
Dana valley and turning a few minutes after wards to the north-east, when 
^ a mountain of debris is soon reached, from which at the same time the 
' ancient tpwn of Saba and the modern village Mareb are perceived in 
the centre of a desolate and almost boundless plain. . This aspect of a 
desert, says Arnaud, the end of which is unknown, impresses the mind 
with a feeling of awe which cannot be described in words. 
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x ,, . ia only by a bad wall, consisting mostly 

The income places the backs of the houses themselves do 

f Tt the town-walls, which have two gates, the one to the west and 
duty for the town w > To ^ north 0 f the western gate, on the 

the other o there is a building almost quadrangular, of cut- 

declivity o ® a terrace, and at present called the mosque of Solomon, 
stones, covere y ^ bat it i seer tainly a modern con- 

^ehe But d fl« minutes beyond the bed of the torrent which laves • 
theancie'nt enclosing wall during the rainy season, the undent hippo- 
drome Meydun-ul-Khayl of the Sab scans may be seen. 

, 1- 4-ivg E N E. stands a building called by the 

Half an hour towards the ^ ofQueen Bilkis 

inhabitants I ^ tical form, and according to Amaud’s esti- 

01 l t 300 paces in circumference. The axis minor of the ellipse is ■ 
mate, about oOO p ax i s minor are two 

about one-third of the ma)OV ; a ^ Mf &{ tMg elllptic wa ll, which 
portals fecmgnort ms * perfectly uninjured formas 

trjss* ,s u t aisus 

.»,«d ’"“ZZZZZ hut « . span 

r f»”v »»d. »a «»» » f ‘"““i” 1 

£u .«» »•* <» ,hei we,, ;“ of l 8 “« 

paces from it, ei to l - P 0 f a pilaster is about four 

Arnaud believed 

spans broad, an accumu l ati ons of sand, found in the same 

direction, traces* of several more pilasters of the same series, whmh 

fr °r^t\r°omtbis e building the bone mountain, said to have been 

heaped up from the remnants of The Arabs 

temple in ancient times, was si ua • Building would not have 

is to be believed, observes Arnau , , , d Harm may likewise 
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concerning the destination of it. At a distance of a quarter of 
an hour from the Harem , the columns of Bil Ms maybe seen ; they are 
five monoliths, hut with square capitals ; they stand in the same 
» . direction as those from east to west. Whether the capitals have also 

been hewed from the same block of stone, Arnaud was unable to 
ascertain ; their proportions are the same as those of the pilasters which 
stand nearer to the Harem or temple. They appeared to him to he 
28 spans high. The intervals between them are the same as their own 
thickness. Two square stones are in the same line, one still erect, but 
the other prostrate. Both have inscriptions, which Arnaud copied, 
except one which was illegible. Here the description of these ruins 
ends, becfo.se Arnaud’ s sickness interrupted his dictation to Fresnel. 

The celebrated dam called Al-A’rem, or Sadd Mareb, in its ruined 
state may yet be seen between the two mountains called Balak, which 
it connected in order to form with them an immense reservoir ; it had 
thirty apertures, one above another, a cubit in diameter, which were one 
by one 'opened to let out the water for irrigation, according to demand. 
The mountains are 600 paces distant from each other, and give pas- 
sage to the torrent Dana, which is generally dry, butimpassable during 
the rainy season. The remnants of this enormous dam, which ferti- 
lised the country around Saba, are yet 300 paces long and 175 broad. 
According to tradition the dam was built 2361 years before the 
Christian era by Loqman, but its destruction took place in the second 
century after it, 13 and the catastrophe is alluded to also in the Quran. 1 ® 
According to Agatharchides, Saba was a most beautiful town ; but the 
king, who was elected by a popular assembly and presided over it, is. 
absurdly stated to have had no permission to come out of the palace in 
spite of all his authority, and that if he did so, he was stoned by the 
people, such being the injunction of the ancient oracle. 20 
\ The Kuriba of Kiepert’s map, west of Mareb, is no doubt the Carijpeta 
of I*liny, where the expedition of iElius Gallius came to an end in 24 
b. c. 21 It is only a day’s journey from Mareb, and the mins of it, 
named Kharibah, were discovered by Arnaud, probably in the same 


18 Essai sur VHist. des Amies, par 0. Perceval, t. i., p. 18. 

19 xxxiv., 14 and 15. 

20 Ex. AgatbarcHde, p. 63 and 64. In the Periplns no mention is made of 
Saba, except onp. 15, after the description of Cana, thus : Supra hanc Sabhatha 


metropolis mediterranea sita est, in qua rex sedem suam habet. 
21 VI. , 32. Item Caripeta quo longissime processit. 
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ruins and S^S £*., v. i, P- W* 

Although Qana a is belie aucient Tlzal (Gen. x. 27), always con- 

Qana'A. tained and still contains among its m ia 1 - 

or i„ F -« « occupation^especaUy 

as the capital of ^emen a g J who bad teen appointed 

during the time of Abraha rf Ab ssinia , and who reigned 

governor of it by the Najashy ^ christianity was dominant, and 

from a. d. 537 to 570. A -morchedto Mekkah with, an army 

Abrahah so powerful that he actu ? sanctuary of it, which 

of 160,000 menfor the purpose be Le the time 

attracted as many pilgrims from P Abrabab ’ s defeat by 

of Islam as it does at present, ihe episoae their claws 

t miraculous AMU ™ * Surah cv. of 

upon the bodies of the Christian 0 f this expedition, 

the Quran, and is on the histo- 

althongh the miracle is se J committed great ravages, was the 

rical ground that the sma -p > although the classics do not 

real cause of Abrahah’ s re^. ^ p . 13) and 

mention Qanaa, both Istahhri ( its bea utifnl climate, site 

Edrisi (Jaubert’s Transl. 1. 1 ., p. observa tion, who had 

and buildings. According 1 5°’22 r N lat., 44° 31' 4" E. long., 

Gr«™. ttoogl a,,,. ftom 

marble, which had been brought bee n ut jhsed 

Marebj »a 3^ S » .be ho- of 

in new buildings, as the stones of J d had bee n quar- 

Baghdad. In the Emam’s garden, where Uu^ ^ rf a statue 

tered, there was a marble-head from M > ^ ^ ^ Emam as the 

three feet high, which had been bio ^ Cru tt ende n took 

remnant of the ancient idolatry. ^sculpture. His project of 

to England as a unique specimen of Sa 0 f t he jealousy of 

■visiting Mareb could not be carried feare a distlirba n C es. 

the Emam, who kept his guests like prisoners 
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The position of <?ana’4 is on the west side of mount Nikkoin, the top 
of which is crowned by the ruins of a castle said to have been built 
by the patriarch Sem, but the modern fort is situated in front of the 
said mountain, on the celebrated lower hill Ghomdan, about the ancient 
palace of which many traditions are current, although not a trace of it 
is left. Niebuhr had not been favourably impressed by the appear- 
ance of the town, nor Cruttenden ; but Seetzen, who was there in 
1810, perhaps yielded to the charms of the favourable season of the 
year, and declared Qana’a to be the handsomest town he had seen in 
the east. The houses, says he, are indeed very much crowded toge- 
ther, but are massive, high, whitewashed, or coloured with various pig- 
ments. If the streets were paved and clean, and if the people had the 
taste of enclosing the thirty large gardens in the town with nice rail- 
ings, Qana’a would even in Europe pass for a handsome town. The 
three larger gates, guarded by cannons, and many small towers, are in- 
tended for the defence of the town, Niebuhr counted in (Jana^ 
10 minarets, with many mosques, 12 public large baths ; numerous 
caravanserais, among which the high Simsereh el Mahadi was the 
handsomest; he describes, moreover, several other large buildings and 
some palaces, the architecture of which however he could praise as 
little as the generally prevalent one. He could perceive no remnants of 
ancient edifices ; the town being thickly populated and closely built, 
the ground as well as the stones expensive, the materials of ancient 
structures were constantly used in the erection of modem ones. 

The emporium Cana K avq (An\ Per., p. 15,) east of Arabia Felix, 

and 2,000 stadia distant from it, was 
Cana present situated ^ ^ frankincense region . aW 

it in the interior was Sabhatha metropolis, 
where the king held his court (coll, footnote 20). To Cana the 
frankincense ( \lfiavos ) which grows in that region was conveyed as 
tjo a general mart, partly on camels, partly on rafts made of inflated 
skins, and partly in other vessels, in order thence to he shipped to the 
more distant emporia of O’man, and the adjacent Persian ports. From 
Egypt corn and wine were imported to Cana, although but sparingly 
as to Muza ; but also garments for the Arab market, and other clothes ; 
also brass, tin, koralion (? corals), styrax and other things as to Muza. 
To the kings chased silve - essels, statues, robes of honour, &c., were 
brought. Indigenous products, such as frankincense, aloe, and other 
articles of trade were exported. Cana is mentioned by Ptolemy 
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(vi., 7, fol. 153,) as situated in 12° 30' lat. and 84° long.; it traded 
with India, but especially with Barygaza, and its name occurs even in 
Ezek. xxvii. 23 (rus), which chapter is worth perusing also in other 
respects, but particularly as exhibiting a most curious account of a 
number of localities with which the Phoenicians of Tyre maintained 
commercial intercourse in those early times. _ 

Immediately after the discovery of Hisn Ghorab by Capt. Haines 
and Wellsted, 22 the examination of that extraordinary locality sug- 
gested the idea that it must have been suitable for a large emporium, 
wherefore Wellsted declared it to be the Cana of the Periplus. The 
fort, accessible only on one side, and almost insular in its position, made 
strong by its site, and fortified by art, offered a secure magazine for 
wares on a coast always infested by pirates. The two harbours on the 
sides presenting a favourble anchorage in all seasons, the extensive 
view commanded from the mountain of the fort along the distant coasts 
and the open sea, with the whole dominating position, all concurred to 
point the locality out as the chief emporium of the international trade 
between India and Egypt, where ships from both these countries met 
and traded. 

Wellsted says® 3 : — f< On the morning of the 6th of May 1834, we 
anchored in a short and narrow channel, joined on the one hand by a 
low rocky islet, and on tbe other by a lofty black-looking cliff, to which 
our pilots applied the designation of Hisn Ghor&b” As some ruins were 
perceived on the top of the mountain, the decision was come to to climb it. 
To avoid the violence of the surf a landing was effected in a little bay 
to the north, where the water was calm. On .stepping out upon a sandy 
tongue of laud, the ruins of many houses, walls and towers were per- 
ceived immediately on the shore. The houses were only small, one- 
storeyed, and generally consisting of four rooms ; the wall however ran 
in several parallel lines and of various heights, along the front-side of 
the gently sloping hill, and was provided with towers at equal inter- 
vals. The entire lower space of the hill was covered with ruins of build- 
ings, but of no large size, and without any columns, arches or orna- 
ments. The walls were of rubble-masonry, cemented with mortar, pro- 
bably of calcined corals, as is still customary. The castle-mountain, 
which is 500 feet high (according to Capt. Haines only 464 feet, and 
situated in 13° 59' 20' N, lat. and 48° 24' 30' E. long., Greenw.,) 



Memow t &c.,Boy. Geogr. Soo„, London, vol. lx., 1839, p. 146. 
23 Travels, vol. ii., p. 421. 
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l , limestone, and appears formerly to have 

an »th> 18 Wk ‘i Ch WaS afterwards .connected with the mainland by 
n isthmus of conglomerated sand; some rocks with caves scobped out 

oncfh, A “ rf j „ ‘ W ° ffl ‘ pM * ted ‘°” r ’- »«*• 

rock presented h! T- “ zi S za S road » hewn into the 

often only two ' (meandering along steep precipices, and allowing 

and ledu P to the — 

inscriptions on tb ° f dlT f m S was am P 1 J awarded by the discovery of 
inscriptions on the smooth surface of the rocky wall on'the right side 

To a n voW t?en W °'vrf ***** ^ bad been accomplished.’ 

taken by ^ ^ se P arate -Powers 

asmanv IT in 011 tlle to P of the mountain almost 

as many houses could be seen as below; walls and other works of 

e ence were scattered at various distances from each other on the side 

of the mountain, and on the uppermost brim of the slope there was 

>>"' ‘>o„, e« Jl„, Be „ ice 

miles from th lgbh °“ Se ’ &S C ° uU b ® P erceived at a distance of many 

miles from the sea The steps leading- up are partly very roomy but 

. ;jhtd"L"/ r 7- pK wi * h “ i a * * 2 

troulle m tbf l , t0Wer ^ wat ™™irs, cut with great 
Thewh 1 H ?’ 8nd mterna % Iifl ed with cement, maybe seen 
he whole aspect bespeaks the importance of a place so stronriy fortified’ 


fcwin^ta^slat^ETin thif ^ 6 (J., C xsvi ^ 

srsS'Sft; 

Bevolkerung nnd Are Thaltehluchten and ihre Bergwe-re dass 

-fZ' rTf T m0nthat fche «»* the Seleukidan, therefore 640= a d 3 
— (Seeing AnUquary, vo\.Yni. iV , 333.) * - 
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mi p _ tensiTC fortifications of tire castle mountain, planned on « 

T \ scale for the protection of the town lying to the east, and 
grand scale ° J fficient witness to the former importance 

1 No traditions reeling to ancient times exist among the 
the “‘ , ,, ta i es narrated by them to ‘Wellsted about a tribe called 
A rabs, an deserving of much reliance. It may be that this 

>* — . » 

Monumental mins of Na- mins of Na^ab-ul-Hajar, concerning which 
kab-uI-Hajar. ^ gays 2 5 Nakab-ul-IIajar is situated 

north—, »d fa distant 48 miles fto» the .dkg. 

length from where it opens out on the sea-coast to the town of Ahban, 
it is four days’ journey, or 75 miles.” 

Although Nakab-ul-Hajar does not stand on the shore, it was on 
acarant of its proximity to the coast which was formerly so notedfor 
its flourishing trade with India, closely connected therewith, and 
an investigation of the locality naturally induces a lively P erce ^°“ ° 
the early state of this coast, which had hitherto attracted no interest, 
ltd had been considered almost deserted. The monuments and in- 
scriptions of Nakab-ul-IIajar also present many analogies to t 
Hisn Ghorab, so that they may be considered as having oun 
the same time, and formerly aided each other in promotog the^gr :eat 
commerce ofthe world; the one as a sea-port for °™™*** e ' ^ 

other as the nearest inland emporium or depot for caravan^ y 
the wares of the east were forwarded by the overland route through the 
countries ofthe Yoktanites, Himyarites, Minaeans Ismaehtes 
Israelites up to the Euphrates, and the empona of Tadmor, Ty > 
Idon The ancient designation of Nakab-ul-Hajar has been ^ 
lost, as this name is only a general on e, meaning moun am p » 

as Travels in Arabia, vol,i.> 435-6, 
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s tr&srE, “ “» •»*»“■■ <» *>* of p^. 

The hill on which the ruins are situated is 800 yards long hy 350 
broad ; it is encircled at about one-third of its height by a massive wall, 
m some parts well preserved, from 30 to 40 feet high, with quadran- 
gu ar owers a equal intervals. This enclosure shows only two entrances 
opposite to each other, north and south, situated on the boundary of the 

™ them 7 tra ces whatever of gates could be perceived 

on them although the fortifications are visible enough, at any rate at 
«* north.™ «,»<*, where the well JLi.ed 

preservation ; on both sides of it a hollow quadrangular tower rises 

having e ach de i4 f Iong _ and ^ ^ ^ 8 rominent 

the other portions of the wall. Between the towers, about 20 feet above 
the adjommg plain there is an oblong platform, passing about 
18 feet over the adjommg plain, and as many over the interior 
the town-wall ; to this platform no doubt flights of steps were once 
leading. These have however altogether disappeared, although the 
p a form itselt is still paved by its large stone flags. Within this 
entrance, and ten feet above the platform, Wellsted discovered on the 
smooth surface of the wall an inscription of two lines. The entire en- 
closing wall, together with the towers and several of the edifices within 
have all been built of the same strong greyish marble. The square stones 
are very carefully cut, and are in the lower strata of the wall from five 
to seven feet long, two to three high, and from three to four feet thick, 
lhe thickness of the wall decreases as it rises ; it amounts below to ten 
but above only to four feet. The layers of stone are perfectly horizontal 
and the mortar which cemented them has become as hard as the stones 
themselves, as may be seen from the blocks of wall which have remained 
. Com P act even after tumbling down. The wall has no apertures nor 
crenulations whatever, which is a sign of high antiquity, but here and 
there buttresses occur to v esist torrents of rain-water. 

Within the inner enclosure there is an oblong quadrangular edifice, 
tacmg the four cardinal points, measuring 27 yards from south to north 
. 17 * rom west t0 e * st - Also this is built of square stones, all of equal 

size, very beautiful, accurately joined, and yet bearing chisel-marks on the 

* he Bedoains Pretended to be inscriptions. This edifice, 
which Wellsted considered to be a temple, has fallen to pieces within, 
ut no marks pointing to religious observances could be discovered on 
it, and many other buildings stand round it. 
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In the centre of the town between the two entrances there Is a cir- 
cular well, ten feet in diameter, sixty feet deep, lined with nibble ma- 
sonry, and surrounded by a parapet wall fifteen feet high. On the south- 
ern hill only a confused mass of debris could be seen. At the south 
entrance there is on the same level with the platform a gallery fifty 
yards long and four feet broad, with a strong parapet wall towards the 
outside, no doubt intended as a special defence of the gate. In these 
ruins no traces of columns, arches, or other ornaments could be seen, 
and not even fragments of crockery, glass, or metals, which occur 
everywhere in the ruins of Egypt and about the Euphrates. Neither 
could any traces of violence be discovered, and the stones were so well 
preserved that they had the appearance of being new. The Arabs 
could say nothing about the ancient inhabitants of this locality, except 
that they were unbelievers, who had legions of demons at their service ; 
the hopes of the Arabs to partake of the treasures which the English 
strangers were, according to their opinion, expecting to find, were 
disappointed. The art, perfection, and dimensions of these structures 
made not the least Impression upon the Arabs, but Wellsted was surprised 
at their analogy with those of Hisn Ghorab, with which he had shortly 
before become acquainted. The inscription showed sufficiently that 
the place had been in the occupation of the Hemyarities as an empo- 
rium from which merchandize was forwarded to the interior by cara- 
vans, and transported by sea to other countries after being conveyed to 
Hisn Ghorab, to which this M cep hat vicus of Ptolemy, or whatever 
else Its name may have been, appears to have stood in the relation of 
an inland emporium to a sea-port town, just as Mareb formerly stood 
to Aden, to Muza, &c., and in our times Medinah to Yambo, 

Mekkah to Jeddah, &c. 

The name of Makkala has not undergone any change since almost 

2,000 years; it is the M aKKaka of Ptolemy 
Makkala. - n 29 / 4Q » N# lat and 490 l4 ' 2 0* E. 

long, of Greenwich. And Shehr (SdxX??) to the north-east of it, at a 
short distance, likewise still exists. 

Mirbat (Morebat) on the frankincense coast, and formerly the sea- 
_ r . . . port of an Inland emporium Zafar, has at 

present so little commercial importance, 
that its whole trade is in the hands of two or three merchants, who have 
to pay duty to the Bedouins for their exports, and have only 3 bughks 
in the harbour for trading with India, They export frankincense, 
myrrh and hides, as in the time of Agatharchides and Ptolemy. 


Mirbat. 
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The Greet corruption in Ptolemy and in the Periplns of rt , 

b>Sr “ »r l i ah ’ S "P*i “ J ‘te c„pe"of "tHt 

serration in 18° 9* N l&t -according to Captain Owen’s ^oh 
■ According Perip,.^. " f *• ^ 

Sjeg™ fr OM , tis euti audfr cr „„ed b !" S f , T ° f b -r » f 
Ras 15 0 39' N. lat. 52° 1 V P i 7 * rt ; thlS is un <*oubtedIy 

a port which is the depository of all the fT’i Greenwich ’ U hu also 
regions. Between this cape and the n anklncecse coll ^ted in those 
Guardafui) there is an island opposite tiTTT* Ar ° matum (Cape 
corzrfw (corrupted from Sokotora Sana- ! ?! S ° Uth)> naiDed 
which is very large, but deserted and the/m-ta^, 

strangers (see footnote 5) This ist ! ^ inhabitant s are all 

b c. the centre of trade between Eirvnt A 7“^ “ the 2nd c «Hury 

. Hist, of Ant., vol. i., p . o 19 ) WArabmandlndia.-fDuncker’s 

Tie MoScha P or tus of Ptolemy in 1 4 ° ] at . goo w , 

Moscha. frank in cease coast 'is m f ° U ^ 

Perinlns ’ mentloned a l*> in the 

merce (p. 18 ) called SaehalUic franld dePOt ° f ^ article of com ' 
coast in Arabic-which is carried awa U SimpI ^ mea ns 

rica and Barygaza (Canara and Broach) ? h P ® from Lim J~ 

the officers of the king i n exchamre merchants giving for it to 

season has too far advanced^ e if 1 ’ ^ “ d oUj vvbe « the 

• they spend the winter there. ' ” “ counter -“onsoon has set in) 

The entrance into no eulf a™- i 

gulf awakens memories of classic times and 

* w bJ t0 rrr:; ::r ”* rch 

b * a 4 *" , ” d » Mw world, — the world of Iodk. “ •*» l e 

When Wellsted entered this gulf in a British i 
June m 1840, 35 he was seized bv bZ VesseI on the 11th 

few spots on the globe can excit/a h'ch “ emones ’ and recorded that 
to the north, rose the mountains of K W lnterest tban tbes e- In front, . 

"■ te MlewgZ ^rr TlZZt 
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west, Gambrun (i. e.. Bandar A’bMs) as grand as ever, and on the 
other side, to the east, the present Minan on the river, where formerly 
Hormozia stood, where Alexander with his land-army met Nearchus, 
the admiral of his fleet, again. The Persian and Arabian shores, the 
passage between which can be accomplished in three hours, present a 
desolate aspect, without forests, but rise high. A fresh wind carried 
the ship soon to the two rocky islands, in 'front of the immense pro- 
montory called by Nearchus Maketa, whence, he says, cinnamon and 
similar aromatic substances were shipped to the Assyrians (A. earchi 
Paravhts, p. 22). When the Macedonian fleet reached this locality and 
cast anchor, Onesicritus, who perceived the unknown entrance, desired, 
in order to avoid its dangers, to sail further along the external side, of 
Arabia which would have led to the circumnavigation of the Sabman 
country, to the Bed Sea, and to the discovery of Egypt from that 
direction. Nearchus however, faithful to the injunction of Alexander 
to investigate the coasts, opposed this intention in the consultation held 
on the subject, steered the fleet courageously through the dangerous 
and tempestuous straits, sailing close to the Persian shore, and landed 
at Neoptana (ibidem, p. 23), which Kempthorne considers to be the 
present fishing village Karrun. » 

The next morning the fleet left Neoptana, sailed 100 stadia, and 
reached the river Anamis. The place itself 

Ormuz outlie mainland. was ca n e d Harmozia. This region was 
fertile in everything except olives, and the people leaving the ships 
rested from their labours. Some who had gone further from the sea- 
<hore, met to their surprise a straggler from Alexander s army, w o 
informed them that he himself was encamped with it at no great dis- 
tance ; this news was received with the greatest joy, and led to the 
meeting of Nearchus and Alexander, which is described at some Aength. 
The neople of this country were the Armozaei of Plmy (H. N. vi., ), 
and the locality became afterwards! the seat of a flourishing kingdom. 
The SnlSns, however, transferred their residence from the mainland to 
the adjoining island, which was in Ebn Batutas time still m 

possession. Edrisi, who has so much to say of the P^te domv 
of the master of Keish, against whose depredations * fc ha< * J* 
necessary to build forts even on the coast of India, e.g., at Cambay, 

Sns oTthis old Ormuz on the coast of Kerman as a large well-built 
^m to which ships were conveyed by a canal. It had nmny date- 
sroves and especially important indigo plantations, whic , 

£ produce whereof was exported <0 W 
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countries, had become a source of considerable wealth. It is the nr, 
sent Bandar A’bbfcs, i e., Gambrun, which began to flourish only afte 
the expulsion of the Portuguese (1622) from the island of Onm, 
their great emporium since the victories of Albuquerque, but it a*ai 
decayed with the rise of Abushehr (Bushire). - ° 

In Nearch’s time the island of Ormuz, which he calls Organa, ha. 
The island Ormuz, Organa. inhabitants (p. 30), and also Ptolenr 

, , .... . ( v *-> ca -h s i fc by the same name. One! 

the brilliant emporium of a commercial and maritime state, this Jam 
has long been a bone of contention between Persia and the Emdm o 
Maskat, and may be considered to belong more to Arabia than t, 
ersm. After the fall of the Sasanian dynasty, a number of Zoroas- 
tnans had found a refuge in this island, where they remained 15 years • 
then they departed to the island of Din, where they dwelt during 19 
but increased so much in numbers, that they again sought another 
home and found it in Guzerat,in the town of Sanjin (20° N lat ) 
called by the English St. John, where they became the subject of the 
Hindu prince Jadu Raua. J 

The Oaracta of Nearehus, the largest island in the Persian gulf, 800 

Kisltm, Oaracta. stadia in length, is the present Kishm 

•» «- , (Jishm), the chief or sheikh of which 

offered^ f " 0 * fld him ^ a ^iendly manner, and 

offered to become a companion to Nearehus, as well as the leader of the 

navigation as far as Susa. The island was fertile in com, dates and 
nes According to the statement of the natives, the tomb of 
rythras, the first chief of the island, still existed in the island It is 

?x°vi C ?6 a JI fp" ° rmUZ ° rKishm iS M6ant by the of Strabo 

, 766 J ’ but Pom Pomus Mela has the bare name onlv f SPP 
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to' India, whence he returned with great treasures, which he had obtained 
from a king of that country for the services of his cat in the extirpa- 
tion of mice, so that we have here the counterpart of the story of 
Richard Whittington. 

Ebn Haukal bears testimony to the great prosperity of Siraf in 
the 10th century, for he says (Orient. Geogr., pp. 104 , 13 . 5 , 133,) 
that this place has abundance of merchandise brought by sea, such as 
aloe, ambergris, camphor, pearls, ivory, and ebony. On the other hand, 
pepper, sandal- wood, all kinds of spices and medicines, were exported 
from Siraf, which was as large as Shiraz, to all parts of the world. 
We moreover know that Chinese junks frequented the now deserted 
Siraf in the 11th century, but did not proceed further west. (Reinaud’s 
Anciennes Relations. Paris. 1718, pp. 10, 142. Pref., p. vii.) In Ebn 
Batuta’s time Siraf was still known, although deserted as an empo- 
rium, and he sailed from it over to Bahrain on the Arabian coast, which 
has till our days kept up its reputation for its pearl fishery. Un- 
fortunately Ebn Batata gives no data by which the position of Siraf 
might be ascertained, and the locality near mount Tcharak, pointed out 
by Dr. Yincent and Kinneir, contains no ancient remains whatever. 

' Morier looked a little further north at Tahrieh , for the site ; and as 
his assumption has been confirmed by the researches of Kempthorne 
(Bombay Geogr. Soc., 1837, p. 11-12), it would be better to look in 
this locality for the position of the ancient Siraf. Tahrieh is ten miles 
distant, from the very populous town Konkun, immediately under the 
Barn-hill of the charts, which the natives call Jebel-serai. Here 

, Kempthorne discovered, at a good half hour’s journey from the town, 
the ground to be covered for some distance with shapeless heaps of 
demolished walls and house foundations, consisting of large square cut 
stones. The extent of these ruins, two miles in length and one in 
* breadth, points to the existence of a large town. On the top of the 
mountain the ruins of a modern building may be seen, the walls of 
which are well preserved. The entrance from the north leads through 
a portal, with a pointed arch, into a great hall, and then by flights 
of steps into subterraneous passages, giving admittance to vaulted cham- 
bers in the rocks, which appear to have served as water-cisterns. 

* Numerous tomb-stones with Kufic inscriptions are scattered about. 


Apertures and shafts lead into the mountain ; they were the orifices of 
aqueducts conveying the water from it to the buildings. On the west 
side of the perpendicular rocks there are as yet inaccessible catacombs. 
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grottoes, and excavations of all kinds, which Kempthorne compares to 

those of Petra in the country of the Nabateans as described by Irby 
and Mangles. J J 

The Oman of Ptolemy ('Oparor e’prripiov, 19° 45 ' l a t„ 77° 4 O' long.) 
ZoMr. was h Y some considered to be Zohar, and 

, h J others Maskat. The Portuguese called 

aoT^m In / akh ", S tlme if was tke chief emporium of 0 ’m&, had 
40 bughlas (native ships) of its own for trade with Persia and India • 
tts commerce with China, however, had already ceased. 

The peninsula jutting out with the promontory of Has Eekkam 
Zabarra. from the mainland of Arabia to the east of 

„ , ' , . . Bahrain, contains the ruins of the large 

own Zabarru, whieh cover the ground for several English miles and 

“ of HA b '“ ?T 1 ° U “P™”. ~ 

sea-port of El-Ahsa (Lahsa), from which the interior of Arabia was 

provided with the merchandize of India and Persia. This was no 

doubt also a mart of the pearl fisheries of Bahrain. 

Taoke, situated on the peninsula of Mesambria (Neareh., p. 33 ), the 
Taoke, Busiiire. harbour of Persis, of which no traces exist 

(29° N lat 1 was near Abushehr, Bushehr, Bushire ' 

' ‘ at ”? S 36 E - Jong., Pans). It would at present beimoossihle 

to point out the exact site of Taoke (Tao<„ Hist. lad. xxxix., 3 ; Ptol. yi„ 

), a ou g it could scarcely be another than that of the present 
Bnshxre W. Ouseley was of opinion that the name is the Arabic 
jaq Olh, which may then, as now, have designated a dome or palace 
On the peninsula and on the entirely deserted shore, vestiges of a 
former thick population, and of civilization, such as numerous wells 
aqueducts, and subterraneous chambers have been discovered, as well 
f b i rlcks > ™ses, gems and ancient coins. (W. Ouseley’s Travels i. 94 I 
Such vestiges have been discovered also at Abadah, a day’s iourne'v 

f°M ^n Chr ' (SCe Transact - Lit ‘ S °c. of Bombay, vol. i„ p. 206 sea 
nGW edltl01 ’’ Sepulchral Urns found 

Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander’s Indian fleet, had sailed as far 
Diridofcis, Tercdon. as t ^ ie frontier-river of Persia and Susiana, 
ji tt . j ^- los * s (Oroatis), which is on our mans 

the Hmdyan and Tab river. After this place Nearchus writes that 
he can no longer give any great details, beeausc the sea had become 
shallow and rocky, so that no harbour could be entered from the * cs 
VOL. XV. 18 ‘ 
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without danger (Near chi Paraplus, p. 35, infra). After coasting two 
days he reached the mouths of the Euphrates, where he cast anchor at 
a certain town of Babylonia, called Biridotis (ibid., p. 3? ; Teredon of 
Strabo ii., 80 ; Ptol. v., c. 20, f. 145 ; and Pliny vi., 32), where mer- 
chants bring frankincense and other aromatic substances produced in 
Arabia, for sale. 

How very ancient Teredon actually was appears from a fragment 
of the Babylonian author Abydenus and disciple of Berosus, 87 who 
says “ Nebuchadnezzar [about GOO years b. c„ preceding the 
establishment of the Persian empire by Cyrus] executed a construc- 
tion on the mouth of the Tigris, to dam up 'its water ; he built the 
town of Teredon to ward off the incursions of the Arabs, and opened tbe 
Naharmalkka , a canal of the Euphrates, which* united this river with 
the Tigris.” Thus we observe that Herodotus (i., 93) could justly 
speak of a royal canal of the most ancient times. 

The building of Teredon as a port on the Euphrates , which remained 
so considerable a commercial town till the time of Alexander, shows, in 
connection with the above quotation, that already three centuries 
before his time, Nebuchadnezzar had been desirous to open a route to the 
trade of the world through his dominions by the Euphrates. As neither 
the Egyptians, nor the Persians, nor the Indians appear to have been great 
voyagers, tbe most ancient navigators and merchants who forwarded the 
merchandize of India and xlrabia from the east to the west could only 
have been the Arabs (Idumseans) and their kinsmen the Phoenicians, 
who were since the highest antiquity domesticated on the Persian gulf 
(according to Herodotus i. 1 and vii. 89), in the gulf of Aqabah, and 
in Petra, and lastly from Heroopolis in Egypt, as far as Tyre, Sidon, 
and Aradus in Phoenicia. The Babylonians were yet after their sub- 
jugation by the Persians provided with their spices and aromatic sub- 
stances by the Arabs from India, as appears from the above quoted 
remark of Nearchus who saw those merchants in Teredon. But even 
before their subjugation by Cyrus, the Babylonians, although not 
a seafaring nation —they had not even timber for building ships — 
must nevertheless have navigated their rivers and profited by the com- 
merce with foreign traders, who had perhaps become powerful enough 
to induce 'Nebuchadnezzar to counteract their influence by building 
Teredon. After the conquest of the A ssyro-Bahy Ionian empire by 




aT Ritter’s Erdkunde, B, vii. Abth. i, p. 49, seq. Scaliger Emend, temp. 
|fragm., p! 13 in Dr. Vincent’s Commerce and Navig., vol. ii., p. 271, Note 44. 
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“ d Ti S™.»«l> as Babylon, 
iNioneh Opis, &c., lost their importance because the Persians of the 

continent were never navigators. . The Gerrhaeans, reinforced by a sect 
f Chaldean fugitives, being encouraged and protected by Persiansupre 
macy returned to the mart of Teredon, which appears l hZTZZ 

itTll the ne T ZZ ^ °* *** mCec]onkn cou ^ st > and even after 
noet r» h P n °l 0f AugUStUS ’ beCause the P rotf %<- S of *at emperor, the 
poet Dyomsus Penegetes, who had himself pretended to have been born 

t the mouth of the Tigris, in Oharas Pashms (Pliny H. N. vi. 31) 
ad sung of this place as situated on the foamy embouchure of the 
fZZ th , e Pereian Sea - Charax took as an emporium 

took theVLeof e OboHat aS *"* *>*” which ifc was s “) 

When Alexander, who had in India itself been made aware of a pos- 
sible connection of it with Europe, returned to the Euphrates-country, 

the rr e t c rr erciaI importance ’ and ***** ^ w 0r k S i 

Bpb s and ^S' ns > P ro j ect ed an expedition to Arabia, &c. ; all of 
which plans would have been realized within a brief period of time if 
his piemature death had not put a stop to them. The gain which he 
ad ln * e “ ded should enrich Alexandria on the mouth of the Tigris was 
enjoyed by the city of that name on the Nile, where the Ptolemies 
continued the work he had begun. Thus it happened that neither 

anTthTotT " th ;r A1 Tr naS ’ the ° De Dear the PalIaco P as marshes, 
and the other at the mouth of the Tigris, could attain the prosperity 

^ S™* C0 f t I“ eror had destined them, because after his 

that nar? rf d0mh T WaS far t0 ° 8 reat ™d too passionate in 
that part of the world to allow the rival combatants to pay the 

least attention to the well-being of nations and to the prosperity of 
commerce 1 eredon which could not flourish undersueh circumstances 
though it remained for a few centuries an emporium of the Arabs’ 
appears to have been entirely abandoned, when the mouth , of the 
Euphrates was neglected, and the ancient embouchure on the Khor 
bdullah became entirely sanded up ; but instead of Teredon, another 
emponum further up the river, on the new mouth, which had shifted 
teelf towards the east,, the Bosrah river of our times, rose to con- 
siderable importance, namely, Apologos. 

In the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, written in the 2nd century 
Apologos, Obollah. oP Christian era, Apologos is mentioned, 

as a celebrated emporium on the Euphrates, 
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9n \ ,• e to Alexandria on tlie Tigris, 

opposite to the Pasmus distnc (p- )> • ^ win6j gold, and 

where purple and cloths were man ’ becatne in the mouths of 

yet too™*. H. 

Persians and Arabs Obollah, y conquere d it, since which 

12 (a. d. 63-3), when Khaled . * s * g . mentioned by 

time it has remained under Mob i «n ^ emporium, with a canal, 
Masudi in the 11th century as a flourishing P 

Nahr Obollah- 

India. 

■m«» tto Feripto »*» ™ 

—— “ 

namely, passed after the over hr ( themse lve S 

gradually southwards to the coa , • / all the reg ion between the 

about 120 driven out by the Par- 

Indus andtheNerhudda lh J ^ ^ a talf cen turies. Hence 
thians after an occupat Periplns Minnagara, the me- 

it is not surprising that according to tta P-ip perpetaa U y at 

tropohs of Skythia, was g°J e ™ d ^ J h otber ? The river Indus had 
strife among themselves and «pdH, tbe middle stream, 

seven mouths, all of which w«ejhallow, exc p ^ ^ sMps 

on which Barbankon , a tradn D ’ the metropolis, where 

“r A i,r 2ST.SZ2 

the king resided. Accorui g near Tatta. 

tracted form of Bahmanagara, Greenwich, due 

Camhay is situated ^ q£ Baroda; in the innermost corner of 

Camhay. the narr0 w hut long gulf from which the 

to™ to -me. The rtor ““ “VttBujs”' (tolta- 

Mh.i(Mh,e), «»4^ N »T a Tt lo“™ »d «h« 
hudda, Cambay was formerly a larg P ’ fi ve centuries 

sea-port of Ahmedabad, ^ich ^er j^elf ^ capi . 

old, as it was founded m 1*26 *>y A p t was the capital of 

M wl, ich, a .r= w™. ™ to h J, .to «■ 

took the title of Belhara, wore a go lden crown on » 

— 7"" ", ~ r»I-«;«Y»anTilv two years 


100 K l/MC v* / — — — — ■ — — \ 

SS According ^(Sc^Joum.Bo^ay Br,*- 

afterwards, A. h. 14, cimi g p#r<d(L ) 

A* Soc., vol. xi., p. 151, Moslem Cornet 0/ P« «*•) 
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called king of kings. Baroda, north-east of Broach, in 22° 2V N. lat. 

and 73 3 23' E. long., Greenwich, is a rich and ancient commercial 
town on the NerbuddaJ 


Barigosha became with Arrian and Ptolemy Barygaza ; it was on- 
Barygaza, Broach. ginally called Bhrigu-gacha, Bhrigu-pura, or 
Bhrigu-kshetra, after the ancient Rishi of 
that name, it being the capital of the district of Guzerat which bore it. 
Greek drachms of Apollodotos and Menander were current in Barygaza 
when the Periplus was written ; and the proper time for sailing from 
Egypt to this port was the month of July. The imports into Barygaza 
were : Wine, principally Italian ; brass, copper, tin and lead ; 
coral and yellow stone ; cloth of all sorts, storax, sweet clover, melilot * 
white glass, gum sandarach ; colly rinm for the eyes ; gold and silver 
coins exchanged with profit for native money ; cheap perfumes, as 
presents for the king ; also costly silver vases, musical instruments, 
handsome young women, superior wine and costly apparel. The exports 
were Spikenard, costus, bdellium, ivory, onyx-stones, porcelain, 
box-thora (probably for tooth-picks), cottons of all sorts, silk and silk 
thread, long pepper, and articles supplied by the neighboring ports. 
Barygaza received its goods not only from the interior, and the Ner- 
budda, at the mouth of which it was situated (in 21° 4 / JSF.lat., 73° 14' 
E. long., Greenwich), but also from the coast-ports which the Arabs 
called as far down as Cape Comorin by the name of Maa’ber 
(Trajectusj, not to be confounded with the native designation Malabar 
(Malay ala), as it applies only to the southern portion.® 9 According 
to the Periplus, the country from Barygaza stretches to the south, and 
is called Dakhinabades, because Dakhan means south in the language 
of the country. ° ^ 


The westernmost group of spurs of the Satapura range between the 

. Tapti and the south hanks of the Ner- 

Cornelian mines in th© . . 

Kajpipiy mountains, and the a Wll <l mountain region, called the 

gem-trade of Barygaza. Turkasir district, belonged to the Rajah of 

Rajpiplj, which gave its name also to the 


f ' * The Strictly so-called Malayala or Malabar coast begins only in 12° 30' 
r N ' lafe) at * he °tanfiragbiri monntain and river, with the port of the same 
} name,butls sometimes considered to extend also several degrees further 
I n °,7 Eb “ Batnta > who travelled after A. D. 1340 from Delhi to Cochin, always 
calls the whole western coast of India JIalabar, which is a corrnption of the 
I Sanskrit MaUyavara, mountain-country, originally applied to it, but at present 
1 only to the southern portion. 

!;■ ■ . ■ . ■ . ■ ... ■■■ . .. .. 
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group of mountain-spurs. They have not been very closely examined, 
hut their surroundings towards Broach have often been visited as a 
hunting ground, because the Bhagdungur, i.e., Tiger-mountain, is very 
rich in game. On the western slopes of these mountains, towards the 
Nerbudda, the cornelian mines are situated, from which already in the 
most ancient times onyx and murrhina stones (lapides onychini et 
murrhini, Arr. Per., p. 28,) were carried to Barvgaza, whence they were 
exported to the west, to the marts of Egypt and Rome. At present 
these stones are polished and set in Cambay ; they come from several 
districts of the frontier mountains of Guzerat, but the best from the 
Rajpiply mountains. Sailing five hours up the Nerbudda with the 
tide, the island Kubir Bur, near the village of Nimudra, is reached, which 
is situated only a good hour’s distance from the southern bank of the 
river ; and a few miles further on, the cornelian mines may be seen, the 
workers of which dwell in Nimudra. 3 0 

According to Arrian, Ozene (Ujjain) was formerly the capital where 
the king resided. It must have been a 
Ozene, Ujjain. great manufacturing town, because it sent 

to Barygaza every commodity for the supply of the country as well as 
for export to Arabia, Egypt and Italy ; especially onyx-stones, por- 
celain, fine muslins, mallow-coloured muslins, and no small quantity of 
ordinary cottons. From the upper country Ozene received for ex- 
portation to Barygaza and to the coast, several kinds of spikenard, 

costas and bdellium. . 

Mentioning the inland portion of Skythia, named Aberia (the coast 
of it being called Surastrene), Arrian in- 
Another Minnagara. forms us that it pro duced in abundance 

corn, rice, and oil of sesamum ; it also manufactured muslins as well as 
coarse cotton-cloth, had numerous herds of cattle, and produced 
butter. The metropolis of this district was Minnagara, from which 
a great deal of cotton was exported to Barygaza. This metropolis was 
situated to the south of Ujjain, probably very near the present Indore ; 
but we are at a loss to understand how, according to the Periplus, ! 

memorials of the expedition of Alexander, such as old temples, founda- 
tions of camps, and large wells, could be seen in this part of the 
'country, which the Macedonian conqueror had certainly not even ; 

passed through in his march down to the mouths of the Indus from j 

the Punjaub. ■ — — 

30~ Bom. Lit. Boo., vrt. i., p. 313, sag. Account of the Cornelian Mines J > tM 
neighbourhood of B&roctch. • 
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Accoidmg to tbe Penplus (p. 29), two most excellent and celebrated 
PHthana and Tagara. emporia in the Dekkan were situated to- 

Of 20 days from R '!! rds the South at a dista nce of a journey 

tea “ fbeTr " 1 ^ ° f at 

goods were conveyed to R From th ese emporia 

difficult localities • from Pllt ^ ^ Cai ' tS ’ thr0Usl1 P athless aud very 
from Tagara a great deal n f T’ vel 7 “^ny onyx-stones, and 

and similar warl with III l l <=otton-clotb, all kinds of muslins, 

spelt Paitbana in (' Mull th ® re fr0m the coasts - PHthana, 

Godavery, uearfy ^ « 

ssr nJz s ^ abode i ~ -\r e d fairi:^ 

' ''I 6 iMCCUraCy ° f Arrkn * others 

** with eayesU il Hptr “ ^ been « */ 

The district around the gulf of Surat— Sanskrit toy -was already 
Surat. by Ptolemy called Larike in the west and 

beautiful country as s ' Sanskrit SnrakhtM, f. 

w. •jgx&'zpr 

5KS uTZrz p ^ /; - — 

nations, from India Arabia and ? V ? E ’ Ion ^> Greenwich, ships of all 

«.i of goods i'a, in r d mi “ ded 

British «a,.irri„ d t jt th '“p“ ■> f «“ 

away, although at the end of the last Stury thf ^ ^ 

“ S,id “ W ““ to 600.000 or 

Calliena was, according to the Periplus, a celebrated and much fre- 
Callieoa, Kallian. quented emporium during the the time of 

however greatly and long 

to B^rygaza^^the 5 ^!^^^ 6 ^^ gu e ard.^ b< Callien!i is^wy^Kalp 1176 ^ 6 ^ 

Bombay, and was an important place 5 it is named 

(r:TZZ.S7s^ sml places of 
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p»w. - *. ’ w 

Heptanesia, Bombay. t ^ em me ntion these places, or allude to them 
, __ that t i ev m ay be recognized -with certainty. The king- 

“ SUC f Mulbaros is indeed alluded to, but it was evidently north of 
i” , fj Te Z name of -Mob is eve- now *««»«,“ to the 7"!*£ 
Bo , mb fJ’ ... after th e goddess of that name. It is situated m 18 

S sir W 57' E. tong., Greenwich j i„ splendid h.rb.u, .ell fitted 
56 N. lat., t& a . tance was inferior even to Surat 

it for a great emp ■ possession. The expression Heptanesia 

1 ,'°? ? TSTU, S* S~.es the tonality. Lassen, however, 

(Ptol. vu, .) s Bombay, the harbour of whieh may be 

’'df.TtoS by seven islands namely. Colabe, Bombay rtself, 

?‘f 1 Ser’a Wand. Elephant. (Gharipnri, grotto-town) 

“ “ ® d iL,l, a sandbank to the west of the latter. It w»«ld 

that Bombay TO. in spite of its magnificent htebonr, not an 

:“e:r.b= 

Naura, Tyndis, Muziris are given, and they are called local (roj«a) , 

and Nelkynda. 0 f these Semylla has been identified wit i 

Vidian 

* h ',Tblt a eS S— i ** T't 

portant, because ineyw , 774 to ^ Jewish 

Lnslado. .of the Tamd do— is rendered by 

colony of Cochin, the Taml Muym U i J ^ J ^ peiiplnB » 

Cranganore, which is * ? . 404,) that Muziris occupied the 

Dr. Vincent was of opinion (n., p- >/ t urv called 

*• ° f l 7 a c r Ls hi< t iST^ Nelakhanda, Hue country) 

MangaruthbyCosmas. Nelkmd I t on the banks of small 

Tertnd UstoW wa/Lr ake or **4 which is^ accmdu^o 
- T ^ I ^^r^d.a.d I’lao- ia and .boat Bombay 

■ nistmyand A.tlqmtm. <d Okas! and 

bay, 1876. ... „ 003 . se „ . where Dr. A. C. Burnell’ s4rans. 

33 Indian Antiquary, vol. W., P- 333 < s83: ' , 
i.Vir document is given. 
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MiiHer, MariaH (12° N. lat.) ; the chief imports to this emporium 
were : Great quantities of specie, topazes (chrysoliths, gold-stones), 
o , co jrium, coi al, glass, brass, tin, lead, some wine, cinnabar, or- 
piment (arsenic) . Exports : -Large quantities of pepper, growing only 

lerior P , aDd Cal i ed pepper ° f Canara **~Zu*). 

p pearls, ivory, fine silks, Gangetic spikenard, betel, all sorts of 
twT ?? di amonds, hyacinths, amethysts, tortoise shell from 
Lhnyrifr S ° rt fr0m the islands off coast of 

J Tf liCUt + CM / 0t exist as a sea 'P° rt before the commencement of the 
or enth century of our era, and is therefore not mentioned by 
e ancients It rose very quickly to such importance that it became 
and remained the chief emporium of India till the arrival of the Por- 
uguese. eikh Ebn Batuta speaks of Calicut as a great emporium, 
where he waited for three months for the season to set sail to China, 
from which country, says he, vessels of three descriptions arrived, “ the 
greatest is called junk, the middling size a aw, and the least kale am. The 
sails of these vessels are made of cane-reeds woven together like a mat, 
which when they put into port they leave standing in the wind. In 
some of these vessels there will be employed 1,000 men, 600 of these 
sailors and 400 soldiers.” 84 .loon after' the Portuguese made their 
appearance, the Chinese vessels ceased to visit Indian ports, as they 
could in no way compete with their rivals. 

Coman, which is still the Tamil pronunciation, designates the cape 
Comari, Cape Comorin. of the southernmost extremity of India, so 
called from the Sanskrit Kumdri, a virgin, 
one of the names of the goddess Durga, the presiding divinity of the 
place, which is in 8° 4' N. lat. and 77° 45' E. long., Greenwich. This 
goddess is said to have bathed once a month in the place (Arr Per 
p. 33), which was not only celebrated for its sacredness, hut also as an 
emporium importing all the commodities which reached Limyrica for 
commercial purposes, and absorbing nearly every species of goods 
brought from Egypt. The capital of Pandion, to whose kingdom 
Nelkynda belonged according to the Periplus, is by Pliny and 
Ptol. vu. 1, fol. 175, called Modura, and scarcely differing from its 
modern name, was likewise a sacred city and an emporium like Comari. 
The island of Ramisseram is also considered to pertain to the continent 
of India ; it is a celebrated place of pilgrimage, and from it Rama (an 
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3 * Travels of Ebn Batuta, p. 172. 
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that Ceylon had long hee g S that Onesicntns, the ship 

** . le «■" «“ tet ,0 TTn «‘o 

raotain of Alexander, and o » te Hipparchus (lived in 150 

country to he an island P r0 ^J Ae statements of Eratosthenes, 

B . c .), who, being fond t0 be the beginning of another 

w as still inclined to consider 1 P Ration had not yet been 

Zrt of the world, 8 because As circu ^ the 2nd cen . 

effected by any one. AltboUg ^ e area of Taprobane about ten times 
tury of our era, would ma 1 g. lat .), he gives very ac 

larger than it is (from “*• • ancient localities, some of 

. curate and vaiuable niformapon ntionj although he gives t e 

which only we shall f 7 distinguished promontories 13 

names and positions of ^ ^ ia)aso -called royal residence, besides 

SJof *e — » *»* — 1 “ 

sh T,w«»”“ f »" b p '“' ,J l 

are well known, and have be , 20' more than the actual 

prLuy b " ,>o 1 “ 

p»*‘7 sm ““ 

Batacola, or/ 

• 8° H. lat., but in reality 8 • cfej**. the Pati &*«. 

After **•" ^reon the mouth of the 

Anulingara Cmtas^ J f ter importance, flowing h^ 

river Phasis is mentioned. d the north, cannot be 

the Phasis on the coa ^ ^^^^^prob^fly never existed^Tbename w 

on our presen*^^ P Mela, “Be 

aUt grandiB adm ° dam 

Situ orbis ^-^^^eriusHipparobo dicitur,” &c. 

insula autpnma pars orob 
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Phasis, designating a sacred water, coming from a sanctuary of Helios 
in the east, leading to another, namely, Ramisseram Kori ( Solis insula 
of Pliny), and at the mouth of which a third Kori Emporium, namely, 
Talakori, is situated, might after all not be a river, but the straits 
which there separate the northern extremity, the present Jaffnapatam, 
from the mam island in the south. That two emporia so near to each 
other are mentioned at the mouth of the Phasis, must be considered as 
an evidence how important that coast was in early times to the com- 
mereial nations which traded there. The name Talakori has entirely 
disappeared, but Mannert was of opinion that the present Maladive or 
Moletivo, in 9° 10' N. lat., is on the site of Moduli. We may how- 
ever observe that on the western side of Ceylon— opposite to Maladive, 
which is on the eastern coast— near to the island Manaar, a little mo- 
dern town, Mantotle, is situated, in the vicinity of which an extensive 
tract is covered with the ruins of an old town of this name, in which 
great quantities of Roman coins have been dug out. In fact, the whole 
province, where the ruins are bears this name, and in Ptolemy’s time 
the whole of northern Ceylon was no doubt inhabited by Modutis, i. e„ 
Mantotis. 

Cosmas, a merchant who afterwards became a monk and wrote his 
book a. jq. 560, was surnamed Indicopleustes, or Indian traveller, 
although he had never reached that country, but obtained his informa- 
tion about Ceylon from his kinsman, Sopater. He states 38 that many 
ships from the whole of India, Persia and Ethiopia congregate in the 
island of Ceylon (SeXeSI^a), because it is situated in the centre of all 
countries, and likewise despatches vessels in several directions. They 
bring from the further waters, as well as from Sina, and from other 
emporia, silk, aloe, cloves and Tzandana 8 ’ for barter. Also yet other 
goods which they send to the nations of the anterior seas, namely, to 
Male (Malabar), where the pepper grows, to Caliani (near Bombay), 
where brass is procured and sesam (no doubt sandal) wood. 

But Sind is the commencement of India, because the Indus separates 
this country from Persia. The more celebrated emporia, continues 
Cosmas,. are Sindus (the mouth of the Indus), Orrhota (Surat), Cal- 
liana (near Bombay), Sibor (?) and Male (Malabar), wherein 5 empo- 

> Oosmaa M gyptu Monachi Christiana Topographia, Ac. ; in Montfaucon’s 
Collecfcio nova Patrum efc scrip torum Gracorum. Paris 1707. YoL ii fo3 336 
338. *’ 


37 Probably Agila-wood, usually considered to be sandal. 
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ria : — Parti Mangaruth (.Mangalore), Salopatana, Nalopatana, Pnda- 
patana, Beyond these, at a distance of a journey of d've days and of as 
many nights, is Salediba, that 'is, Taprobane. Then further on the 
mainland is Marvallo (Manaar), where the (pearl) shells are fished, 
and further Caber (Cavery), where the Alabanden (a gem ?) is found. 

In the rear of it the region which produces cloves, and lastly Sina, 
which furnishes silk ; but further on there is no more any land, only 
the ocean surrounds the east there. - 

The population of Ceylon was governed by two kings. The sove- 
reign of the central mountainous country, where cinnamon was culti- , 
vated and precious stones came from, waged war with the other king, or 
pifeably several princes who held sway over the shores with the ports 
and emporia. Sopater mentions a Christian colony from Persia, with 
an ordained presbyter as well as a deacon ; these were no doubt Persian, 
Nestorians and merchants, but in those parts also other foreigneis, 
chiefly Arabs, sojourned. Also Ethiopian merchants from Adule 

bartered their gold for Indian goods, as well as the Hemyarites fioni 

Aden in Yemen, who sailed like the Persian merchants along the shores 
as far as Sind, and thence to Ceylon, where also Chinese arrived m their 
junks. 

It is certain that the original home of the cinnamon tiee was Ceylon, 
whence it was in course of time introduced 
Cinnamon, conches, pearls. into gQme other tropical countries, hut the 

most perfect cinnamon is still grown in that island. As coming from the 
south of the inhabited earth, from Arabia, Herodotus adduces frankin- 
cense, myrrh, cassia, and with other spices also Kinnamonon as t e 
most precious article which the Arabs brought, but knew not in w at 
country it grew, supposing it however most probably to come rom 
the country where Dionysius had spent his youth. Accordingly he had 
obtained from the far East also the name with the article, whic we 
however do not know of having been the present cinnamon of ey on, or 
whether his so-called cassia was the coarser sort of cinnamon produce 
from the Laurus cassia on the continent of India. The name however, 
as well as the article itself, may have arrived from the country of Indian 
nations, 

' The conch or chank-shell-ttm^fl of the Romans, and sang ala 
of Sanskrit writers— has been from the earliest times one of the chiet 
products of Ceylon, and probably a source of revenue. en t e 
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Art. VI. — Dharmasindlm , or the Ocean of Religious Rites , by 
the Priest Kashinatha . Translated from the Sanscrit and 
commented upon by the Rev. A. Bgukquin. (Art. 2nd.) 


[Read loth July 1881.] 


Chapter IV. 

Common Definition of Tithis (or Bates), 0 * 

There are two kinds of Tithis, viz., the Complete Tithi and the 
Defective Tithi* 

Counting from sunrise, that Tithi which includes fully 60 Ghatikas 
is a Complete Tithi ; that differing fromjh is a Defective Tithi. 

The Defective Tithi is itself also of two kinds, viz., the Pure Tithi 
and the Encroached Tithi. 

The Tithi which stretches from sunrise to sunset or, at (holy) times 
like Shivaratra® 5 and others, 60 up to midnight, is a Pure Tithi ; that 
differing from it is an Encroached Tithi. 

The Encroachment is also of two kinds : the Morning Encroachment 
and the Evening Encroachment. 

When the point of contact of one Tithi with the next occurs within 
6 ghatikas measured from sunrise, then this (encroachment of the 

64 Of. note 20 on the origin of Tithis, where we have shown them to be, in 
spite of the shine of astronomical reality lent to them by their relative inequa- 
lities following the law of the inequality of the moon’s motion, hut of an astrolo- 
gical character, resting, as they do, on a merely arbitrary division of the moon’s 
orbit into 30 parts. 

65 Shivar&tra or ic Night of Shiva” is the day of vigil and fasting held in 
honour of Shiva and falling on the 14th Tithi of every month, but especially the 
14th of the month Magha and stretching up to midnight, after which time only 
cooked food may be taken. The ground of this vigil is the legend that a hunter 
obtained Moksha or final deliverance from active life and the awful course of 
transmigration, by his shaking down from a Bilva tree, upon which he had 
climbed to observe a deer, throughout the night* leaves upon a Lingam, Shiva’s 
P hall us, and thus, though' unintentionally, propitiated that god and gained Ms 
good-will. 

e 6 Like, for instance, Gokuldshtami and others which will be described further 
on in the translation, and the fasting of wHch lasts also up to midnight. 
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SSSI W ~® iS *■ Momiji 

ghatikas preceding sunset, then I; s I ° f “T*® 4 ° CCUrs withhl th e 

(c/note 67)^ daj ° fthefirst T i*i)i S thelvltg^cmehmSt 

” i,h 

upon the 11th by 15 nhaiik,. ,1' 1 8h f,l“' thcl0lh encroaches 

f ^.heselntthS T«L r, th ' I5 ‘ h b ? 18 

Th.™ beh* no doThttn . XZl C t“ f " ”” 

Tithi, a special definition of them isnot necessary* 6 “ da, ' P ™ 

hi™, for inotae. the eaSolrf' W “> “".‘h^is prohibited, 

»d other TU* 8 ° f “■> «‘h« edibles „„ the 8 , h ' 

«> ^ which inelnd. the 
rites connected with the sacrificial vow of v’ , 7^ and other 

appointed for the middle *** 

includes the middle of the day When a Tit 7 t t ^ Which 
of) two days either includes or does not Lit 7 ^ ^ 
time appointed for a rite then ’ 01 nearI y includes the 

- 11 1 nte ’ then ma ^ according to the text on « P.ni™ ” 

6 7 Tni, - a ,, -L " ~~ ~ — ’ 


— * — ■ - . x airs, 

solar day in which the other Tithi occurs UP ° n the otller but u Poa the 

.altar 1 ’'” »h«ho, a, »„ fa mjd ^ ^ IB1> 

« GaeSMateithi, j, ,a tr .,, om®o«Ip 

LTyta isnTulheteJbuthasb 0 *****- The “ LtLhtafter 

6ake ° f Cl — - «* passage ^ «* 
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either the preceding Encroached Tithi or the following Encroached TitW 

be taken. The text on - Pairs” is as follows : “ The Pans of Two and 
the Fires ■ of the Ages and the Elements ; of Six and the Sages , o 
Zi Zi be Holes ; of the Bufas and .be IS* t of the Utl , .. d 
Tm Moo. D.tet Of .he Los. He.e of .be D.rb 
First Date of the Light Moon, are very propu ous. Now here 

“ Two” stands for the 2nd Tithi or date, “Fires for * e 3rd Tithi 

(&c ), and the 2nd Tithi is to be taken which is encroached by the 
o j Tith : and tbe 3rd is to be taken which is encroached by the 2nd 

Thus is m.dc (be Pair of the 2nd ood .he 3 ' d '“^' 9 f“ of °2e' n h 
,„d the 5th, of the 6th and the 7th, of the 8th and the 9th, of the 1 
and the 12th of the 14th and the 15th or full moon date, and of the 
bth of the dark moon and the 1st of the (following) bright moon. 

In some cases the definition given by special te ^ such as Ae &h 
lowing “ For the sacrificial vow of Ganapati of t re b , 

IS Tithi of his mother" i. cmnmended » ' sb.dd l * 

Should the Tithi which, according to a speoa ex ’ 1 , si 

found not to inciodo tb. e.t.e. time ordered for 

then should the rctenhiti on of general text, he followed. Ko. t heje 

70 To understand this passage one must remember that there are thr 

that there are four Ages or Tngas (if note )> t d aere f ore 

stands for the 4th Tithi; that there are five with the seven 

stands for the 5th Tithi; that there’are seven Sages conespond g : ^ ^ 

stars of Ursa Major, and the word “ Sages’ t ere ore p hruva> Som ’ a , Dhava, 
Vasus, a kind of heavenly "beings, are eight, vi ^ 5 d “ y^sus” stands 
Aail.>i,.h., Pr.tyS.h., mut PmhM.a “f ^ 

for the 8th Tithi; that there are 3 S’the'w'' Holes’- therefore 

nostrils, the mouth, the urethra and the anus, " ^ creatures. 

Date of the Dark Moon” the 15th of the dark : Pirvat i,the wife of 

7i The mother of Ganfaha or Ganapati (cf. n ■ ) fothat ofthe 

Shiva. She is the tutelary divinity of the 3rd Tithi, whi e 

rites or ceremonies tett. prte— 
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(general) texts rule that, “The Tithi which includes a snnrise should be 
known as a complete Tithi for the performance of rites like ablutions 
gifts and incantations (muttered and counted on a rozary) ’’ 

Thus is the common definition (of Tithis), the fourth chapter. 
Chapter V. 

Description of Special Rites. 

There are two kinds of rites, viz., those for the Gods and those for 
one s ancestors manes. ^ 101 

The rites for the Gods are of six kinds, viz., the One-\r«l „ n 

^eNight-Meal-Rite, the Non-begging Meal- Rite, the Fast, the" 
Sacnficial Vow and the Donation-Rite, 3 

miMe of ,he day " d iit ° m 4 " a °"°°* » 

Eating m the night at the time of evening-tide is the Night-Meal Rift. 
Eating the food whieh is received o„ & the same Zy LdZilul 
begging !s the Non-begging- Meal-Rite, yet some say, that eating the 

food which has been received on previous days and prepared by one’s 

Meal-Rite &C ” Wlth ° Ut beSS “ S * fr ° m them > is tlle Non-begging- 
Eatmg neither by day or by night is the Fast. 7 * 

Special rites as, for instance, sacrificial worship 78 and such like, are 
Sacrificial Vows. Renouncing one’s right to one’s property and giv- 
ing it to others is the Donation-Rite . 77 * y g 


»» Quite literally translated the word “Ekabhukta” means only “ One Meal” 

(scil. a day). However, though this meal is usually not connected with srw'oi 
religious ceremonies and sacrificial offerings others than those performed in con 
nection with ordinary daily meals, it is itself a penitential observance prescribed to 
those who have come under God’s displeasure like the widow, the widower the 
sonless, &c„ bears thus a special religious character, and may very properly be 
called a “Kite.” The use of the word “Kite” in translating the following 

VratTfe 068 nSedS n ° eXplaEation ’ as our autll0r oalls tlwm Naktavrata, Ddna- 

74 The word wo translate thus is “ Vrata,” cf. note 63. 

75 One must not imagine, however, that this fast is necessarily very riaid 

according to the teaching of next chapter, a whole series of different kinds of food 
; ma y b e eaten without detriment to the fast. 1 d 

[ „ 70 ™ 6 7“ rd W ® tKmBlate tha ? is ^ich cannot be translated by 

worship alone, as it is always accompanied by a sacrificial offering. 

^ 77 The word thus translated is “ Dana/’ which some erroneously render by 
r ' Charity” or “ Almsgiving-Rite” for the gifts, as will appear throughout the 
I . oo are not made to the poor hut to Brahmins, and not to them as noor bin 
ST'-' as priests. * 3 1 10 
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The above rites of One-Meal-a-Day, &c., are of three bin s , S ° 1T1€ 
times they are to be performed as complement-parts of the e1 ^ 

Vows, sometimes they are to be performed instead of the as 0 
11th Tithi, and sometimes they are self-depending. Those w ic me 
performed as complement-parts (of other rites) and those w _ 
substitutes for other rites will he described in connection wi 


The 


chief rites (to which they are thus related). 

Here follows a description of the self depending Bites . 

In connection with them is the day divided into five P ar ^ s ‘ 
first part is called “ early morning/’ the second is called ^ orenoon, 
the third <c mid-day/ 5 the fourth “ afternoon” and the fifth . a e i % ^ 
noon.” The six ghatikas following sunset constitute the Evening i e. 

For the One-Meal-a-Day-Eite the Tithi which among these times 
stretches over the mid-day time should be taken. Here, a g all b isre 
garding the first half of this Tithi’s day, 80 which has 30 g f - 1 ? , 

beginning with the 16th ghatika, one should count 3 g ^• 1 ' as 
best time for the meal. The time following thereon U P oev 
of an inferior nature. # # , . « . 

As to the extension of the Tithi on to the mid-day time, i • 
kinds, viz., when the Tithi reaches that chief time on the P re . ’ 

when the Tithi reaches it on the following day, when it reac 
both days, when it does not reach it on either day, w en w , 

equality it reaches it nearly on both days, and when it reac e ^ 
on both days but not equally. Now there can be no 0U . 

that, when the Tithi reaches the chief time (of midday) on e 
ous day, the previous day should he taken (for the per ormanc 
rites), 81 and when it reaches it on the following day, * er * s 
following dav he taken. When the Tithi reaches it on 0 ^ 

should the text on Pairs” 82 be followed ; when it does no r 
either day, but extends only to the inferior tim e of both ays, 

_ a in the . HlOriUD^ to 

78 <c Day*’ means here of course the time fromo * the text 

6 o’clock in the evening, and as such, a day consists of SO g a }■ 
to note 31) every one of these 5 times is equal to 6 ghatikas. nn holy, 

7 * The word we translate thus is - pradosha « It 
and its time is considered unpropitious to the reading o± 

most holy rites. , - « yW (cf, note 

so We must never forget that a Tithi is very different 0 

20 on Tithis). , ;wis nr escribed, 

s r Scil. such rites to the performance of which the time of mid- } 

82 Cf, on this point the text of note 70, Chapter IT* 
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nearly onboth days 

nearly on both days though not em, 1 7 ^ 77° '’ Wh<m !t reaclles ifc 
the performance of a rite <f n both d and there 13 sufficient time for 
he followed ; but if the' “ ** text on “ 

the rite on either day 33 then «h i ® nt tlme for the performance of 
then should the first day be taken. 

For th AT . nation ofth e Nigh t -Mea l-R tie . 

Tide of the six'^hain^as' following subset thou Id^b 1 ^"!- ^ 

Evening ^TMe and on the second ‘onl °“ ** ^ ^ ** 

that day in which the Tithi includes it belain^ ^ ^ 

light ofThree ghaSlsttertunslus plTd bUt ^ ** "T** 8 ^ 
intercourse and study are forbidden f ■ ' \T eatlQS ' duping, sexual 
-eetic, the sonless. LZ tV f ““ ° f Th ‘ 

n%bt is forbidden, ought on Tithi, .**“ toirhom eating in the 
to eat the Night 2 a, a, “°‘ ude * le “ L * te Afternoon,” 

Thus ah. shoddfcNg^ T E l‘ he 1™«.“ of the day. 

™, on a Tithi which Sd!“L £te «™' d “ * h ' ° f “» 

time When the Tithi inelndes th, TaTon^'th d“ “ ^ 

should the second day be taken • when ;<■ a 8 ™ . both da J s > then 
day, then should likewise the \ > does not mcIu de it on either 

eighth division ofthe day be 77’ th ® Late Aft ernoon, the 

~TT^ — tftejiay ^be taken for the performance ofthe Night 

seen that the author of our work oZZnl “ Wil1 be “™** d then 

(of- note 20). The meaningof the wt of ^ ^ 8 ° widely 

four ghatikas for its performance having- to h ^ at a nte wllich requires 

Tithi for instance, and at a specified “L the IV? * ^ tte <* 
mstance, which lasts from the 16th to the i« ® described above for 
begin with the I7th ghatika ofthe 1 1 *“**“-« «“* «h Tithi should 
ghatika ofthe following day, including^hus ord 7 endju8t the 1 6th 
on the first day and but one ghatffia of tL ‘77 7° ^ ° f tte “ chief time" 
times being insufficient for the rite which shouMl Tr °“ ** Se °° nd day ’ hoth 
the first day be taken. ’ h ^ d last four ghatikas, then should 

Ktese rules are of course quite arbitrary. 

of 3| SktTach. 30 “letigS diWsi^wSl V° bedWdedi * to «feM parts 
between half-past four and sis o’clock in 7 * oorres I )<md wi ‘h the time 

this present Ly on the oc^oas at l 1 ™ S timo is *** »P to 

there is a general rule that they should not eat 



f Meal-Rite, but not night time. When the Tithi nearly includes the 

Evening Tide on both days equally, then should the second day be taken* 
When it includes it nearly on both days, but not equally, then should 
the first day, in which the Evening Tide included by the Tithi is 
longer, be taken ; that is, if that included longer time is sufficient for the 
worship and the meal ; if it is insufficient, then should not the first day, 
though it includes somewhat more of it, but the second day, be taken, 
following the rule (given above) concerning the Tithi which nearly 
includes the Evening Tide on both days equally. The meal of this 
Night- Meal-Rite being ordered by scriptural texts, must be eaten at 
night time even on Sundays, and at times of the sun’s entrance into the 
mansions or of any other solar occasions ; for the prohibition to eat at 
night on Sundays, or at the time of any other solar occasion, concerns 
meals eaten according to one’s own wish (and not meals ordered by 
Scripture). The Night- Meal-Rite as ordered by the Scriptures to be 
performed instead of the fast of the 11th and other Tithis, must take 
place during that day-time which is ordered for the fast. 

The Non-begging-Meal-Rite, which can be performed either by day 
or by night, follows the rule on fasts. 

The definition of the rites for the ancestors’ manes, which are to he 
performed on the day in which the Tithi includes the afternoon, will 
be given further on in connection with the explanation of each of them, 
When the One-Meal-a-Day-Rite, the Night-Meal- rite, the Non- 
begging-Meal-Rite and the Fast are performed on the first day of the 
Tithi, then must on the following day, at the end of the Tithi, their 
completing break -fast 3 5 take place ; but when the Tithi reaches over 
the third watch of the day, then, according to Madhava, must the com- 
pleting break-fast take place in the morning. 

Thus is the definition of rites such as the One-Meal-a-Day, &c., the 
fifth chapter. 

Chapter VI. 

Description of Sacrificial Vows. 

Women and Shudras are not allowed to fast more than two nights. 
Without the permission of ’their husbands women should not perform 
fasts, sacrificial vows, &e. On fasting days and days on which the 

85 *j*bis break-fast constitutes the end of full fasts or of partial fasts like the 
One-Meal-a-Day, the Night- Meal, &c., and consists generally in choice food and, 
at least now, nuspirituous drinks. It is a kind of revenge -taking feast, much 
after the manner of the Romish carnival. 
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ancestors’ commemorative funeral rife* 

cleanse his teeth with a stick 85 but !lT performed > 011 e should not 
Ms of water. Holding a LerZsTeM ^ ** 
turned towards the north, one should i M ^ Wat6r ’ and the 
sacrificial vows, like fasts and other " 21^ r<3S ° lve Up ° n 

hegm or end in the intercalary month d,.rin “ ■ TWS shouId not 
other planets, at the time of L inals J § r 16 SettlDg of Ju P iter and 
of Vaidhriti and V yatipata.*L f ] J’T^ ^togical) conjunctions 

~ ^ hlch eM tooth ofsma H brush, 

^^ThlilctTr resolving i 8 perfol!!,- “* So!tfafc , Tndi an "baza a r s . 
The sight of multitudes of Brahmi • A 6 nianner described in note 27 
“ng each tol^n^'a^waternofc ort b p dox Hindus eoming°<mt;^j 

- tUs reso]ution is 

*» *wi Theh ~“ 8 ’dS e oSr VyatiP5ta ***«" »*W 

fcome, as for instance the two above named are^’ Aindfa and ^dhriti- 

My M their beginning and unholy in Zt’Z Z 7 mh ° ly ’ wMe othersare 
or ominousness being already implied inZZ ’ZZH T"* thsir ^piciousness 
of course entirely astrological and are ,a- - / et y mol ogieaI meaning. They are 

those astrological conjunctions is to be T ° find whicil of 

gives the following rule : « Mart- «, a T Illed to each Tithi, the Jvotisha«ir* 

Titlu, and count the number of asterisk ^hid h^’ f ° te ^ of the s ™ on that 

: f PUShya> b0th “duded l then IS T U &M the P^eding 

;■•■ that Tithi, count the number of asterisk tbeasterism of the moon on 

.“g asterism of Shravana, add both numb J “ ^ ft and ^ Preced- 

; • the number of astro, 0 ^ conjunctionsT and th f ^ ** "» " <>** 

l “ d “ 6 °, rder oftb ° Toga of that Tithi.” VheGmlu ^ y ° U the 1>um bef 
■ cated rule to find the yoga or astrolmnV ,, G taUgava gives a more compli- 

1 enough to show tL ln^ Jf ^motion of a Tithi, but we W 

:•■ WOuW ^ useless. ° f lfe charac ^ and a further description 

l , canea ^ of wWck . 

I- tn draand Kalg ^’ Sbakuni^hatusi * raja,Vam> ’ Pis bti (called 
: the ®° Tithis Of the month is divided Ljf ’ &msfcu Sbna. Each 

; *0 each oi which a Karana j g adjoined but Jtb ’ 60 Half Tithis, 

r P&z «: r :,:sr r 

1 ,l ” ‘;r “• 4 ■“ 
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rejectable days 00 and on the last Tithi of the dark half month. Thus 
also should on Defective Tithis no sacrificial vow be begun or finished 
according to the precept of Satyavrata, 01 “ The Tithi which includes 
a sunrise but does not stretch on to mid-day is a Defective Tithi, and 
on such a date no sacrificial vow should be begun or finished.” Patience, 
truth, pity, donations, purity, restraining the senses, worship of the 
gods, oblations, pleasure and abstaining from theft are binding during 
the time of sacrificial vows. 92 

Herein should the peculiarity of the voluntary sacrificial vows he 
known* that the" ^burnt- offering (connected with it) should be per- 
formed with ' qHoIv Sounds. 83 V9 hen the sacrificial vow of a fast 

,•). r-T» » *-**"'' * QU £'* "•** **' i*' i '"' 

00 Tuesday and Saturday chiefly. — - 

01 The author of Dharmashastra. 

02 Such a precept confining virtuous actions within certain limits may be 
surprising to a Western mind, not to a modern orthodox Hindu however, for in 
the two following verses, 



f|qt ^ 

the Jyotishasara teaches that on Tuesdays and Saturdays one may cheat, 
provoke, betray, steal, lie, poison, murder, destroy, sin and commit other 
heinous crimes, though this probably does not mean that one must, or even that 
every one may perpetrate them, but rather that those who are in a special manner 
under the influence of Badness, the third of the three natural qualities which are 
the components of this universe, being compelled by their own nature to commit 
such acts, may do so impunibly only on Tuesdays and Saturdays, which days 
thus become a kind of safety-valve to the overstrained evil propensities of Bad- 
ness, from the influence of which as little as from the influence of the two 
other natural qualities of Goodness and Indifference no one within this universe, 
not even Brahm himself, as far as a fourth part of him has been developed into 
this universe, can save himself* 

93 TUe word translated here by Holy Sounds is Vyahriti, which refers chiefly 
to the three words Bhur, Bhuvar, Svar, which are pronounced at the beginning 
of nearly all incantations, prayers and rites. Bhur is the earth, Bhuvar the 
space between the earth and the sun, Svar the space between the sun and the 
Polar star. Beside these 3 worlds there are other 4, making in all 7 supra- 
mundane worlds, every next being higher and better than the preceding. The 
names of the last four are Mahar, Janar, Tapar and Satya loka. The souls that 
reach this last one are said to be exempted from further transmigration. 
Often is the name of the fourth, Mahar, and seldom the names of the last 
three used in connection with rites in the same manner as Bhur, Bhuvar, Svar. 
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that deity ^pirituall^coT ° f f CeHma deit y* then mu st one worship 
P-ise and ^ 

a fast one ( " Umer ° us) — &c. During 

oneself with oil, the chewing o/panlpS! atd^h’ b^ 

ones body with fragrant unguent! " M J * ® besmeann g of 

vows during the hannv timo S fi. ■ Mar ™d women in performing 
oil-ointmenf, *«* ^ 

w, T i“t" f f u s i »p*» * ta fan), 

tion of a) Brahmin’s desire/ ** (sat '' sfac - 

^ ?*- 

observed. Wh!n 1 7 t T * *"* ^ fast “Shaving be 

instead of it and as a ne> ° We& • t0 f )erf ' orm a f ast > then he should 
equivalent ^ *> * Brahmin.^or the 

or repeat 1, 000 Gay atn-mcantetions, ss or perform 

b;gbl/^toriour S - nC6 ’ has 1,000 nam _ es wHchto repeat in due order is 
' W, Witt 3 ° ieCB ^re~t, 

a t r r is and presented ’ to » 33s; wWc!i are chewed by nati ™ 

r fc ° a ’ a,3 ° to - 

sometimes on the whole body. ** f ehead ’ arms > br east or 

■ considered as the me*t holy incantation ot^B^hmiJ27 olhefT' ^ho * 
and is so sacred that it is a great crime to any 
to pronounce it. It is usually preceded by the following four words : 

. 0m > bbur, bhuvas, svah, 

worfeld r- n0Syl)able plaC6dat the commencement of Hindu 

rks, and uttered at the beginning and end of the reading of the Vedas and of 

£ ^7; S ° aS n0t t0 be b6ard b y P rofai >® ears. In latter Hinduism this word 
for y? sh l s a h COmPO r d l nh ° three letters a ’ n - “> which stand respectively 
wcJ' o ’ aa v d Brahma - But in the pantheistical Yedic Upanisads the 
Bhn ra « <T staDds for 4kshara,the indivisible Ail. For the meaning of Bhur 
Bbuvas, Svah, compare note 93. The Gayatri itself is composed of 24 syllables,’ 
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12 times the breathing ceremony If one having made a vow fa not 
able to perform it, then he should have it done -by a substitute. 

One’s son, wife, husband, brother, priest, friend, &c„ may be one 
substitutes. If the son or any other of the above name » 
substitute for his father or for any other (friend or relative), be has 
m the recompense of the vow. The fast is broken by nuking 
water repeatedly, by chewing pan-snpari once only, by 
day-time, and by sexual intercourse, which is of eight kinds v t % 
jng on it, singing about it, flirting, wanton looking on to jt, concea • 
conversation in a secret place, the resolving to do it the setting ahou 
doin«- it and finally the committing it. 100 However if one is m dangei 
of "death there is no harm in drinking water repeatedly. Water con- 
fined in skins, other milk than that of the cow, lentils limes and 
lime made from shells (c/. note 95) are reckoned as meat, and should 
avoided at the time of a vow. Shedding tears or getting angry bre. v 
the vow at once. If one during the time of his sacrificial vow eats food 
o-iven by another, then does he who gives the food get. the benefit of the 
vow Sesamum seed and kidney beans excepted, all kinds of pulse .s 
'■ &c., the spotted bean (Phaseolus Eadiatus), roots (like radges, 
vams &c ) all that is acid, salt sweet, as also animal food, should b 

IvSded dmLg the performance of vows. The ^ 

•iri and wheat are not detrimental to a sacuficial tas . 

fT’l^bean, barley, sesamum and Panicum l^^ 

and as follws ^f | mi W MMt 

T,. -rtT «-»—*«*> a „ T dM.-.. TO £* 

i of the last word being counted as a full syllab e, 

ing is as follows g May be enlighten 

« We meditate on tbe glorious splendour of the divine d 

our understandings.” „ „ - „ and we follow herein the great 

The word translated by Sun is Savitn, _ tlie bllt 0 ft e n the 

Commentator S&yana when he says that Savitn 1 7 of the Wyatri into a 

yet risen Sun. Hindu scholiasts spin the meaning of the «ay 

length which its grammar does not permit. _ „ • nner ._ 0 ne must 

B 8 This breathing-ceremony is performed in t v g h the i eft nos - 

close one’s right nostril with the thumb and as long as possible, 

tril only, then close both nostrils, and beep m as i ow , as possible, 

then open the right nostril for exha »», flight nostril to inhall through the 
then again close with the thumb a nnmberprescribed. 

. , , „ . , a.- of wwa- 
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Sativum, peas and other grains ; red radishes, the Arum Campaimlatum 
root and other bulbs ; rock-salt from Sindh, 101 marine salts ; the produce 
of the cow, such as coagulated milk, clarified butter and milk ; the fruit 
of the Jacka-frnit tree, of the mango tree and of the cocoanut tree ; 
pot-herbs, the Piper Longum berry, cumin seed, dry ginger, tamarind, 
plantains, the Anona Reticulata fruit, myrobalans, sugar and all kinds 
ot molasses, are all fit for oblations cooked without oil. Thus also are, 
say some, the cow’s buttermilk and the buffalo’s clarified butter. 

Where the manner of the sacrificial vow is not specified, should 
an image of silver or gold of the weight of one Masha (about 17 grains 
troy) be made and worshipped. 

When the ingredients for the sacrificial vows are not specified, 
should an oblation of clarified butter be given. W r hen the deity is 
not specified, should Prajapati 102 be taken. When the incantation is 
not specially named, should that called Yyahriti 103 be used every where. 
When the number of burnt offerings to be given is not specified, then 
should either 108 or 28 or 8 be taken. 

In connection wjth (the performance of) a sacrificial vow when the 
fast is finished, should a repast be made to a Brahmin. - When the 
concluding part of a vow is not specified, should one give a cow or 
gold to k Brahmin. The (incantation) word of a Brahmin is also a 
fitting component of a sacrificial vow, but everywhere must the Brah- 
min’s word be requited by a present. A man who, having once re- 
solved upon a sacrificial vow, gives it up, is like even unto . the Chan- 
dala. 104 Widows during vows and other rites should not wear gay or 
red coloured but only white clothes. Women at the time of delivery, 
menstruation, fever, or during an undertaken vow, should perform the 
rites of the body (as for instance fasting) themselves, but should have 
the other rites, as for instance the sacrificial worship (of the gods), 
performed by a substitute. But a rite which has not yet been begun 
should not be performed during delivery and such like times. Sub- 

101 The country near the Indus river. 

102 Prajapati in the Yedas is the epithet often given to the following gods : 
Sun, Moon, Ether, Eire, Winds, &c ; at a later time it was made to a separate 
deity, and invoked. as the creator and thebestower of progeny and cattle ; some- 
times even identified with Brahm, the Universal Essence. In Pur<biic mythology 
the name Praj apati is given to the ten lords of created beings, or great progeni- 
tors, the names of which are, according to Manu, 1*34, Mariehi, Atri, Angiras, 
Pulastya, Pul aha, Kratu, ~V asishta, Prachetas or Daksha, Bhriguand Narada. 

103 Compare note 93 and also 98. 

104 The lowest and most despised caste. 
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stitutes are not allowed for rites to be performed in view of a special 
blessing, for a substitute may betaken only for obligatory constant rites, 105 
or for occasional rites which are bound with special times 106 ; yet some 
say that a substitute is permissible even for rites performed in view of a 
special blessing, if the rite had already been begun (when the prevent- 
ing sickness, &c., set in). No substitute is allowed for repeating the 
holy incantations, or to the householder (who is the leading person in 
the sacrificial vow), or for performing rites to the tutelary divinities 
(of certain days) and oblations to Fire. 107 

Nothing prohibited should he taken as a substitute, say some. 
When several sacrificial vows or other rites fall on the same day, should 
those which are not contrary to each other, as, for instance, donations 
to Brahmins and (daily) burnt-offerings be performed one after, the 
other ; but when they are opposed to each other, as, for instance, the 
Night-Meal-Rite and fasting, then one of them should be performed 
by oneself, and the other by one’s son, wife, &c. When the conclud- 
ing part 105 of a sacrificial vow falls on the 14th and on the 8th Tithi, 
on which dates (according to the rule) no meal should be eaten during 
day-time, is the meal of that concluding part nevertheless allowed (at 
day time) according to the rule on concluding rites ; for the above 
prohibition of the 14th and the 8th Tithi concerns only the usual meal 
one takes according to one’s own pleasure daily. Thus also when 
unauspicious Tithis, like the 4th and others, on which meals should be 
eaten at night, fall on a Sunday, on which day meals should be eaten 
at day time, should the meal nevertheless be eaten at night. When a 
day happens to he both the 8th Tithi, on which eating by day is pro- 
hibited, and a Sunday, on which eating by night is prohibited, then 
should, taking both prohibitions, a fast he kept. When on the same day 
occur both an entrance of the sun into one of the mansions, at which 
time a householder who has a son should not fast, and the 8th or any 
other Tithis, on which meals are prohibited, then should one eat but 
very little, and thus keep the fast. 109 If during the performance of the 

105 Like, for instance, tbo three daily worships. 

10 6 As for instance the rites for the ascestors’ manes (cf. note 47), or in con- 
nection with the birth of a child, or at the time of solar conjunctions, &c, 

107 Though Fire does not seem to be personified by modern -Hindus in the 
same manner as it was in Vedic times, yet oblations to Fire are still obligatorily 
performed every day. 

108 The concluding part of nearly every rite and fast is a f stive meal. 

.’■> 109 We have already seen in note 75 how a fast is not necessarily broken by 
enjoying certain kinds of food. 
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»»»thf»UM]i»g„„ thal J i”! l“ rer f el “ s « ™»ber of 
the fast called Kritchra 111 0 L (A ^ * S ° Sh ° U . ld lS be held when 

lunar course). I n the same m ” UnD ^ tbe Potential tow of the 
108) of an (c/. note 

fast) should one drink water only and th° n ?“ Tithi (with its 

concluding part of the one months fast er ? t L ^ ^ the 
nte, or of the Pradosha-rite 111 fall or ofthe ancestors’ funeral 
should the concluding meal rite h ^ ^ 12th Titbi witb its fast, 
entrance into a sign, ft with ? f* ° f Water ’ a solar 

not fast, occurs on the 11th Tithf & .J‘° U * eLoIder wHo has a son should 
b «t very little then should Be drink 

keep. the fast, e f. note 75) If t l f / ltS md milk ( a “ d thus 

or two One-Meal-a-Day-Rites fJl n X " tW ° Ni g ht -Meal-Rit e s 
lt ' f '>H»in s l“ d “ ?” ““ *>7. «... sbouU 

means of this one ceremony shall I ir&L 5 and 8 ^ : “% 
(naming it) fast,” and thus the fact- ^ ^. 1S ^ namin S k ) and that 

ing be performed together m l W> " Wp aad the bumt «**• 

110 rnr _ . T ' : ~ 


The word thus translated is i( PTv^nr? ' Z ” — 

penance regulated by the moon’s age It “f?* an . am » which is a religious 
of rice on the full-moon date “d l K °“s m eating but 15 mouthfuls 
accordance with the decreasing moon in ®^ eaSlng . tlle amount daily by one in 
then again in increasing it by one in t ° 0 ° n theEW moon date 

until it comes again to 15 on tCfuU^Tf ^ inol ^ing moon 
wath^O at the new moon, or with 15 at the full moon W begin eltter 

or nine ^ « * 

taking, but water no one cTn live more ^ nd, “ t ^ cl1 ^th their Shastras that 

word “Pradosha”^ herr^fitrs^ 0 ° f SMva 0n the 13th Tithi. The 

the text -to note 79. “ lts meaain S fro “ the use made of it in 

ought to be performed™ 6 * ^ affcerC00D ’ when as a rule no rite' 
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rite during the time of the second Tithi ; but if that day consists of 
a single Complete Tithi (cf. Chapter iv.), then one of these rites should 
be performed by a substitute, such as one’s .son, &c. Following texts 
like this “ The rite performed in view of a special blessing is contrary 
to the constant rite” 118 (cf note 105) one should investigate which 
(of two rites falling on one day) should be performed, duly considering 
-whether the one rite is voluntary and in view of a special blessing, an 
the other obligatorily constant, whether the one has a strong and t e 
other a weak claim, whether they are opposed to . each other or not, 
or whether they may be combined or not. 

Thus is the general definition of sacrificial rites, the sixth chapter. 

Chapter VII. 


Description of the First Tithi. 

For the worship, the sacrificial vow and other rites of the 1st Tithi 
of the light half-month {cf. note 20) should the first day of that Tithi 
be taken, if that day’s afternoon is included in the Tithi. According 
to Madhavacharya 117 that first day should be taken even when its late 
afternoon only is included in the 1st Tithi. But if the Tithi does 
not include those portions of the first day, should the ^second day _ be 
taken. In the dark half-month should for the rites of the let _ Tithi 
always the second day be taken. For fasts also connected with the 1st 
Tithi of both half-months should the first day encroached by that 
Tbhi be taken (cf note 67). The declaration of one’s resolve (cf. notes 
a 87) “ p Sbm J. .»a other rite, on the W Tithi including 

the afternoon of the preceding d.J, sh.old be m.de o„ the reormeg 
(ofthet preceding day). Though the l.t Tithr m.y not reac h heel . 
to the (morning) time when that declaration is made, neverthe 
LSd tie name of the 1st Tithi and not the name of the previous 
Tithi in this case, for instance, the 15th Tithi of the preceding a 
month, be pronounced (cf. note 27). This rule should be followed also 
for the declaration of the sacrificial vow, the sacrificial wore ip 
other rites of the 11th Tithi, when they are performed at the time o 

hi The author does not say from which of the works named in note 19 he 
quotes. jiadhava. He is regarded, together with the renowned 

SiyJ^nr - L -I*— — •«, of ihc K, H, <■ «- 
of the Kalanirnaya, a treatise on times, and of several other woiks. 
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* 2th T,thl oftlle % ht half-month, that is, the name of the 
itti lithi should be pronounced and not that of the 12th Tithi. But 
1th) mk that in connection with other rites, such as the three daily wor- 
S ips 3 the oblation to fire, &c., the name of that Tithi, be it the 12th or 
•ano er, should be pronounced, which includes the time (in which 
those rites are performed) . V 

The declaration of rites may take place at dawn before sunrise, or in 
the morning after sunrise during the two Muhdrtas 113 immediately 
preceding the third Muhdrta (which is forbidden). 

ihus is the description of the 1st Tithi, the seventh chapter. 


Chapter VIII. 

Description of the Second Tithi. 

For rites connected with the 2nd Tithi of the light half month, the 
second day encroached upon by that Tithi should be taken. As to 
the 2nd Tithi of the dark half month one should divide the (first) day 
on which it falls into two parts, if then the 2nd Tithi stretches on the 
first par, that first day should betaken, but if it be not the case, then 
s lould also here the second day encroached upon by that Tithi be taken. 

Ihus is the description of the 2nd Tithi, the eighth chapter. 


Chapter IX. 

Description of the Third Tithu 

In connection with the sacrificial vow to Rambha 110 should the first 

day encroached upon by the 3rd Tithi be taken. For all other rites 

of the 3rd Tithi except that of Rambha, when the first day of the 
3rd Tithi is encroached upon by the 2nd Tithi by three Muhdrtas {cf 
note 118) this first day should be rejected and the second day on which 
the 3rd Tithi stretches with three Muhdrtas should be taken. If the 
first day (of the 3rd Tithi) is encroached upon by less *ba,i three 
Muhdrtas by the 2nd Tithi, and the second day is encroached upon also 
118 A Muhdrta is equal to two ghatikas or 48 minutes (cf, note 31), 

• 11 9 is the name usually given to one of the most beautiful of the 

. harlot nymphs called Apsaras, who inhabit the paradise of the god Indra. 

, She is also often identified with Lakshmi (cf. note 9) and is then a kind of po- 
pular Venus. The 3rd Tithi of the month Jyeshfca is called Rambha-tritiya, 

■■ cause ^ 13 dedicated to that beautiful nymph, and Hindu women bathe and 
j perform other ceremonies to her honour. 

| " vol. xv. 22 
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by less than three Muhurtas by the 3rd Tithi, then should the first day 
be taken. When the first day is encroached upon by the 2nd Tithi by 
three MuhiSrtas, and the second day is encroached upon by the 3rd 
Tithi by less than three Muhurtas, should nevertheless this last be 
taken. 

For the sacrificial vow of the 3rd Tithi to Gauri, 1 * 0 the first day of 
the 3rd Tithi, if it is the least encroached upon by the 2nd Tithi, were it 
but by one minute of the gnomon's stick, 131 must be rejected, and the 
second day must be taken even if it includes but a very small part o^ 
the 3rd Tithi. But when on account of the shortness of the day 123 no 
part of the 3rd Tithi whatsoever stretches on the following day of the 
4th Tithi, then must the previous day be taken, even though it were 
encroached upon by the 2nd Tithi. 

"When at the time the days are long the 3rd Tithi covers over a first 
day with 60 ghatikas, and stretches on the second day with but a rem- 
nant of a ghatika, 128 should for the sacrificial vow to Gauri (c/*. notes 120 
and 71) that first full day be rejected, and this second day in which the 
3rd Tithi comes into contact with the fourth he taken. 128 

Thus is the description of the 3rd Tithi, the ninth chapter. 


Chapter X. 

Description of the Fourth Tithi. 

For all rites connected with this 4th Tithi, except the sacrificial vow 
to Ganesh&, should the day on which this 4th Tithi meets with the 5th 
be taken. 

For the sacrificial vows to Gauri and Ganesha (cf. notes 69 and 71) 
should that day on whose mid-day time the 4th Tithi stretches be taken ; 

Gauri is one of the epithets of Parvati (<yf. note 71), to whom the 3rd 
Tithi of every month is dedicated. 

121 Concerning the gnomon’s stick, compare note 35. 

l2a That is, when the days being short the 3rd Tithi ends before sunrise. 
As an instance take the following example : The sun rises, say on a Monday, at 
6h. 15m. o’clock ; the third Tithi which began on Sunday stretches on to 
Monday morning, but ends before sunrise, say at 6h. 10m., then must the 
Sunday and not the Monday be taken for the rites of the 3rd Tithi. 

138 Preference is given to this day because *he 3rd Tithi is dedicated to 
Parv&ti and the 4th to her son Ganesha, and the day on which both Tithis 
meet is particularly holy. To understand this passage one must remember 
that some of the Tithis have more than 66 ghatikas, and can include two 
sunrises. 
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• on which the 4th and the 5th Tithis meet be taken ; but when the 
4th Tithi breaks up the 5th by more than three Muhdrtas, then must 
the other day (that is the day on which the 5th and the 6th Tithis 
meet) be taken, even though it had only two Muhdrtas of the 5th 
Tithi. 

Thus is the description of the 5th Tithi, the eleventh chapter. 


Chapter XII. 

Description of the Sixth Tithi. 

For the sacrificial vow of the 6th Tithi to Skanda (cf. note 11) 
should the previous day which is encroached upon by the 5th Tithi 
be taken. For all other rites of the 6th Tithi should its second 
day which is encroached upon by the 7th Tithi be taken ; yet if the 
first day of the 6th Tithi is encroached upon by tne 5th Tithi by less 
than sis Muhdrtas (cf. note 118) then should that first day be taken. 

When the day on which the 6th and the 7th Tithis meet is a Sunday, 
it is called “ the Lotus-conjunction, 53127 

Thus is the description of the 6th Tithi, the twelfth chapter. 


Chapter XIII. 

Description of the Seventh Tithi . 

For all the rites of the 7th Titlii that day should he taken on which 
the 6th and the 7th Tithis meet. If however the 6th Tithi should 
last until sunset, and thus no part of the 7th can he got on that day 
(during day time), then must the following day, that on which the 7th 
and the 8th Tithis meet, he taken. This rule holds good also for all 
other Tithis. 

Thus is the des cription of the 7th Titlii, the thirtee nth chapter. 

1,1 Sunday being considered as a very auspicious day, and the lotus flower as 
the most beautiful flower, the meaning is self-evident. 
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Aet. VH.— Contributions to the Study of Indo-Portuguest 
Numismatics. [Part 3rd.] By J. Gerson daCcnha, M.R.C.S. 


[Bead April 8fch 1881.1 


Following m chronological sequence the vicissitudes of the numismatic 
history of Portuguese India, I must begin with the year 1580, when the 
sovereignty of Portugal passed from Cardinal D. Henrique to D. Filippe 
II. of Spam, the Viceroy of India being D. Luiz de Athayde, Conde de 
Athouguia, who came out a second time, and continued in office from 
1578 to the 9th March 1581. During his first viceroyalty, from the 10th 
of September 1568 to the 6th of the same month in 1571, he issued, 
amongst other useful measures, important resolutions relating to the 
Portuguese coinage in India. By a provision dated the 15th of Novem- 
ber 1568, he commanded the issue of gold and silver coinage at Cochin, 
of which no specimen has unfortunately been preserved. The minting 
of this money was however met with considerable opposition from the 
people, the causes of which will hereafter be inquired into, when the 
viceroy gave a new regulation to the Mint on the 27th of August 
1569. This new code of rules for the minting of money at Goa 
established that the future issue of the gold coinage should be entitled 
S. Thornes, each piece weighing 68'8 Portuguese grains, of the fine- 
ness of 43 points, or 20| carats, while the silver currency was to consist 
of bastioes, in substitution for the debased pcttacoes, with its divisions 
of meio hastiao , tanga, &c. 

^IliG coins extant of tills coinage are tlie following — 

I. Obverse P. R. ( Portugalia Rex), the effigy of S. Sebastian 
standing to the right, pierced by four arrows. Round the margin a 
dotted rim, or grenetis. 

Reverse — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom ; on the left G and on 
the right A, the initial and final letters of Goa. 

II. Obverse — Two arrows placed crosswise in the field, tied together 
in the form of the letter X, surmounted by a royal crown, 

Reverse — The arms of the kingdom, having on the sides the letters 
' G and A. The dotted rim, as in No. I. (See Plate III., fig. 1.) 

All the coins are represented of the exact size. 
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Both the above coins are described by Mr. Teixeira de Aragao in 
his Descripgaa Geral e Histories, das Moedas Cunhadas em name dos 
BeiSj fyc., Tome III., Lisbon, 1880, p. 154, and illustrated at PL I., 
figs. 10 and 11* Both coins are of silver. The weight of the first is given 
by the above-cited writer as 381 Portuguese grains, and the coin 
is said to be preserved in the collection of the late F. N. Xavier 
of Goa, while that of the second is 184 Portuguese grains. They arej 
moreover, called hastiao or pardao and meio bastiao or meio pardao, 
respectively. An example of the latter piece is also in the collection of 
Mr. J. M. de Sousa e Brito of Goa, who kindly lent it for illustrating this 
paper. Its weight is 147 grains troy. It is however supposed by some 
connoisseurs that this coin was struck during the reign of Cardinal 
Henrique. 

The code of regulations given to the Mint of Goa by D. Luiz de 
Atbayde in 1569 was put into execution not only during the first term 
of his viceroyalty, which ended in 1571, but also in the subsequent 
period filled up by the viceroys D. Antonio de Noronha, Antonio 
Moniz Barreto and D. Diogo de Menezes, who did nothing more than sign 
some provisions relative to the copper coinage, called hazaruccos, to be 
referred to further on, and to some other insignificant monetary matters. 
On his return to India in 1578, D. Luiz found his mint regulations" in 
full force, which he completed by adding to the former issues of money 
that of a coin called xerafim, of the value of five tang as, of an alloy of 
silver and copper, in the proportion of one . larin of copper to two and 
a half larins of silver. 

Before proceeding on with the record of successive coinages struck 
under the rule of each viceroy in consecutive order, it may not perhaps 
be inopportune to consider here, for the clearer elucidation of the subject, 
the origin and meanings of each of these terms — viz., xerafim, tanga, 
and larim. 

II. 

The word “ xerafim ” is evidently derived from the Persian ^ j*^l 
(ashrafi), which was a gold coin, weighing about fifty grains, and being 
equal in this respect, if not in fineness, to the Venetian sequin or Dutch 
ducat. 

Although originally Persian money, it became in course of time current 
in the Gulf of Cambay and in the countries along the Malabar Coast. 
The Portuguese were the first to adopt this designation for one of their 
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coins, and the East India Company applied it also to the gold mukr (jf 
muhr> ‘a seal, ) struck at Murshedabad, to distinguish it from the 
muhr issued in 1819, in which the absolute quantity of pure metal 
was reduced by adding T \th of alloy, in order to adjust the ratio of its 
value to that of silver, while the ashrafi always maintained a high 
degree of purity (99 } touch), and weighed, by the regulations of May 

1793, a little more than 190 grains troy. 1 

Filippo Sassetti, an Italian traveller of the sixteenth century, writing 
to his friend, Alessandro Einuccini, of Florence, about 1585, refers to these 
xerafins , struck at Goa, which he writes xaraffi , connecting the word 
with sarraf, ‘a money-changer/ which he writes elsewhere xaraffo , and 
derives from the latter the * term xarafaggiQ , which he defines as the rate 
of exchange. As the passage is an interesting one, and relates to the 
period under discussion, I shall quote it here : — “ Ora, si come costa tra 
noi, 55 he writes, “ sono qua i banchieri, e fra essi ha d* uomini molto 
ricchi, e altri che per mantenere il banco loro aperto non hanno se non 
tanti basalucchi quanti bastano a cambiare una moneta d’ oro e d* argento, 
pigliandone F aggio/d’ onde si sostentano; eh’ e orapih ora meno, secondo 
I’abbondanza delF oro o della moneta. Chiamansi questi banchieri xaraffi , 
servendo F % alia spagnuola per s. Di qui potrete riconoscere questo 
nome, facendosi menzione no so se nel Boccaccio o nel Novellino di tanti 
sarafli che furono dati, credo da Saladino, a non so chi, che per questo 
nome veniva anticamente a chiamarsi la moneta, 2 si come oggi si chiama 
ancora certa molto trista che battono qui i Portoghesi in Goa, detti 
xarafini , che la piglierebbero da’ Gentili.” 3 

The connection between xerafins and shroffs , «. e., between ashrafi and 
sarraf is entirely an imaginary one ; for while ashrafi is derived, as it 
seems, from the Arabic {sherif) ‘noble/ (ashrafi) its 

comparative, gold being the noble metal par excellence , the word shroff \ 
common enough in our Indian bazars, is derived from the Persian 
ci \j*° {sarraf ), a money-changer, exchanger, or ‘cambist/ from 
(sarf), ‘ changing/ ‘ turning/ &c.. 


i prinsep’s Ind- Ant. Lond. 1858. Vol.* IL, U. T., p. 5. 
a the above quotation my learned friend. Count Ds Gubernatis, of Florence, 

adds this footnote — ■“ Nulla di pih servile che la moneta, la quale mufca nome 
ad ogni nmtar di padrone,” which is true enough, but not in the case of our 
shroffs, who, instead of being masters, are servants of money. 

s Storm dei Viaggiatori Italiani nelle Indie Orientali. By Angelo De 
Gubernatis. Livorno, 1875, p, 301. r 
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Now with regard to the word tanga, this is, unlike the xei afim, 
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1800, p. 55, et seq. Vol. XIX- P- 331 ' 

» Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 10 
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'• and copper tang as some centuries after. But the tankas of Sikandar 
° di W< f mere mixtures of both silver and copper, and from their 
extremely variable character were not used in revenue returns. Sikandar 
l^odi did perhaps in this respect more than pursue the monetary policy of 
Muhammad bm Tughlak, who deteriorated the currency, and resorted to 
the extreme measure of forced currency. He attempted to introduce 
brass medals instead of money, imitating the paper-currency of China, 
but after a futile trial, he aimed at restoration of the ancient purity of 
the metal. It was this debasement of his coin which gave rise to the 
denominations of tankanikra and tanka sidh, i.e., ‘white or realtankah 
of silver,’ and ‘ black tankah .’ It appears that there were in the medieval 
times, when the great unit was the taka of not less than 145 grains 
{sata/ca or ser being sat-talsa or 100 takas), both gold and silver taa- 
kahs, the orthography of which has been preserved by Ibn Batuta as 
^ , while the weight of the copper tankah was a little higher. But 
Baber, in his memoirs, gives a tank as a weight equal to 58-95 grains, 
whereas the Delhi tankah contained absolutely 173 grains, and the 
theoretical issue weight of 175 grains, and a touch of nearly pure silver. 
There was then the /cani, a fraction, a mere weight of the tankah, i. e., 
of 17o grains, which is said to be of Dra vidian source, and pronounc- 
ed canny, but in the Koiikan the word Jeono is used for ‘ a grain,’ while 
do-kani, or ‘ 2 kanis,’ is a well-known copper coin. Lastly, there was a 
coin of half a tankah. The authorized tankah of the Pathan dynasty is 
by Arabs called dinar of silver. Such was the extremely inconvenient 
diversity in the name, value, and weight of a coin, which was a common 
currency of a considerable part of India in the middle ages. It was but 
natural for the Portuguese, under those circumstances, to adopt a 
name familiar to the people, but in the design they of course furnished 
their own prototypes. The Emperor Akbar appears to have been the 
first to fix a standard for this coin by means of his yak tdnkei- Akbar 
■Shdhi, and, as we are informed by the Am-i-Akban, 5 tankes made 
one dam, and 40 dams one rupee. But before this time, the value of 
the tanga, from Ormuz in the Persian Gulf to Cambay and the Mala- 
bar Coast, was as variable as the weight tola (Sk. tolaka, Hind 

7 told,) in different parts of India, as witnessed by the Portuguese 
chroniclers of the period. 6 

Nikitin, who travelled in India in the 14th century, mentions tenka, 
described by his editor as tankha , represented by the rupee of Akbar, 

6 Subsidies para a Historia da India Porbugueza. By K. J. de L. Fcliior, 

. Lisbon, 1868. Pfc. I., 25, 32 ; Pfc. II., 20, 46 ; and Pfc. III., 36, 51. 
von. xv. 23 
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wliicli remained unaltered from Ms time to the middle of the last 

century. 7 _ . 

Larim, described by Meninski as " larinus, monetse Fersicae genus, ex 

argento,’ 9 was a Persian silver coin, originally current on the coasts of the 
Persian Gulf, but the use of which was propagated, and its manufacture 
imitated, in India. Its name is derived from the place where the 
original Larim was struck— viz., Lar or Laristan, the capital city of 
Caramania Deserta, a petty principality, which was finally reduced by 
Shah x%bbas the Great, and which, by its possession of Gombrun, the 
chief emporium on the Gulf, had commercial relations with Cambay, 
the Malabar Coast and Ceylon. Camoes mentions tbe place in his 
poem thus: — 

“ Aqui de Dom Philippe de Menezes 
Se mostrara a virtude em armas clara, 

Quando com muito poucos Portuguezes 
Os muitos Parseos vencera de Lara : 

Virao provar or golpes e revezes 
De Dom Pedro de Souza, que provdra 
Ja sen bra<jo em Ampaza, que dekada 
Tera por terra a f6r$a sd de espada.” 

Canto x„ estancia civ . 8 

t Major's India in the 15 th Century. Lond. 1857, p. 20, 

B Qhras de Luiz de Qamoes. Lisboa. 1852, Tome I., p. 35G. 

With regard to the translation of the above stanza, although there are several 
translations of the Lusiados in English, I have not yet seen one to equal that of 
my friend, Captain Richard F. Burton, in the faithful rendering of the great 
Portuguese epic. His translation of the above passage runs thus ; — 

Here Dom Philippe de Menezes view 

approved a doughty valiant man-at-arras, 
who with his Portughueze exceeding few 
shall quell the Lara ParsPs potent swarms: 

Pedro de Souza too shall make them rue 
reversed Fortunes, Warfare’s deadliest harms, 
who had his prowess in Amp&za shown, 
and took the land by sweep of sword alone.’^ 

Burton's Lusiads. Lond, 1881. Vol. IL, p. 898. 

Lara is a paragoge for Lar, which was well known to the Portuguese 
from its neighbourhood to their once rich settlement of Ormuz. But the 
early Portuguese authors write it Lara or Larah, and describe it as 
an island in the Persian Gulf. Pietro della Valle distinguished Lar from 
Larek the former of which he describes as a city half way between Schiraz 
and Mina (Viaggi., Pt. XI. Veuetia. .1667, p. 405), capital of a great province, 
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three years before the visi lofDeUa VaT *£??* °' ** ab ° Ut 
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June 18 8 1 am " SP * 7 ***". travelIed “^aals.’>-The Pioneer, 

T. mT 2 f 9 C “ e>> FmC ' ^ Amsterdam - 171L 4fc0 T. II., p. 92, or 12mo. 
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conquest of the country by Abbas the Great, for Chirdiu adds: “Comme 
ou 11 ’eii bat plus depuis la conquete du royaume, on n en wit plu» 

„ xhm ixi ais on ne laisse pas de compter par cette monuoye en tout ce 

pais la’, et aus Hides, le long duGolfe de Cambay et “ 

P <- On dit au’elle avoit cours autrefois dans tout 1 Orient. 

SSt; ™ by «h. Add Shahi a, nasty .1 Bij.p™ ; 

p-fll of whose specimens are preserved in different museums. 

ySL b«p a distinct date, which is 1071 of Hejira, which » 
of these coi The fol i 0 wing legends, which are stamped 

npouAese pieces of money, being incomplete can he rendered legale 

nr entire only by collation. They are on one side * ^ jo u 

die,” and also a c.tta.n weight, o Jj, , Iat) 
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and are not merely a chance ornamen a ev , *• ^ CO untry 

where they are known by the n ameofZ)w^- mg a W ,ormttielo. 3 

,0 m. Amsterdam edition of 1711. X2mo. T. IV., P- 379. 0/.. Hams’s 

Collection, Vol. Ih,P- 479. 179 et seq. 

1 1 Of. The Numismatic Chronicle- Lond 1864 V . ^ H 

i, Les Six Voyages de J. B- Tavernier, between 1625 and IMA A 

1718. Vol. II., P • 689. 
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dialect coco-ridi, meaning ‘ hook-money.’ 13 Ribeiro, in his History of 
Ceylon, informs us that the Portuguese, who first obtained a footing 
m eylon as early as 1517, introduced into the island the use of 
pagodas, pardaos, and larins, besides striking there their own tangos 
with the royal coat-of-arms on one side, and the image of a friar on 
the other, of the value of 9 d., half-tangas and fanams. 

As the description given by Tavernier of the Larin and the circum- 
stances under wmeh it was used are interesting, I insert here the follow- 
mg extracts : — 

“ Quoy qu’a Ormus et en d’autres ports du Golfe qui sontan Roy de 
Perse, comme 1’isle de Bahren ou se fait Iapesche et la vente des perles 
on fasse les payments en Abassis, on n’y parle toutefois que de Larins. 

“ Le Larin est une ancienne monnoye de Balsare et d’Arabie, et qui 
- a cours J us q.w’a 1’isle de Ceylan,ou 1’on lie parle que de Larins. Cette 
monnoye est un fit d’ argent plie en deux, de la grosseur d’un tuyau 
de plume ordinaire, et long de deux travers de doigt ou environ Sur ce 
fil d’argent ainsi plie on voit le uorn du Prince dans les pays duquel cette 

mon a este fabriquee. Le huit Larins font un or, et les quatre-vint 
harms un toman.” i* 

With regard to the antiquity of this coinage nothing certain is yet 
known. In the absence of authentic information on this subject, the 
following extract from a writer who had occasion to observe the currency 
and note its peculiarities may be of some interest. Tavernier says:— 

Au reste, le Larin est une des ancienne monnoyes de TAsie, et bien 
qu’aujourd’huy elle n’ait cours que dans les Arabies et a JBalsara - 
neanmoins, depuis Bagdat jusques dans 1’Isle de Ceylan tout le negoce 
se fait par Larins, et surtout le long du Golfe Persique, ou Ton prend 
80 Larins pour un toman qui est 50 Abassis.” 15 

This coin seems, indeed, to have originally been struck at a remote 
era, as the type and simplicity of the style testify. All attachable 
. pieces of money ar„e an irrefragable proof of the comparatively rude 
state of society of the people who use it as a medium of exchange. The 
Urim, then, not unlike the penannular ring of the ancient Celtic tribes, 

. y the Pharaohnic perfect ring in Egypt, the Chinese perforated money, and 
the monetary system of a simple and homely character prevailing even 


/ 




13 Harris’s Collection, ut supra. 

- Siw Voyages } ut supra, Vol. L, pp. 135-136. 
15 Loc. Git. Vol. II,, p. 590. 
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at tlie present day for the purpose of exchange or barter, or as a repre- 
sentative of property in all transactions of traffic and payment among 
some African races, bespeak an origin of a remote antiquity, or else 
of a currency in a low uncivilized condition. They are a connecting 
link in the ancient fabric of money, or a low stage of progress towards a 
full development of the beautiful medal money. But even when the 
minting of that particular coin has ceased, the new currency still 
continues, from attachment to old habits and traditions, to maintain 
and preserve the ancient shape or form, as is the case with the 
Chinese, who, though arrived at a higher stage of monetary progress, 
when medallic form of round discs of metal with a stamped and 
inscribed surface is used, still they have it perforated in the centre with 
a square hole, to be threaded or strung upon a cord, or slid upon a 
square rod of wood, or made with a suspensory ring or loop at the top 
of it, to suspend it from the owner’s girdle for convenient carriage and 
safe custody. 1 ® 

It appears that although the larim had ceased to he current in Persia 
for some time antecedent to the conquest of Laristan by Shah 
Abbas the Great, still the people used to reckon by it, so established 
was this coin in their estimation. In India it was mentioned, if not as 
a currency in use, at least as money of account as late as 1711 a.b . 17 
The larim was always of pure silver, and to prove its fineness it was the 
custom to heat it red-hot in the fire and put it into water. If it was 
not pure white, it ceased to be current money. Some of the specimens 
of this silver- wire money, especially of the hook- variety, bore one or 
two notches on the edge, which seem to have been made to test the 
standard of the metal. The weight of the larim varied from 68 J to 
72 troy grains. The Portuguese chroniclers of the 16 th century 
attached a high degree of value to the purity or fineness of this 
coin, its silver being then sold at nine pardaos the mark or 8 ounces. 
It was originally minted without any alloy. The Portuguese made 
use of the word larim, not unlike the Muhamadans 6f the word tangah 
or tanke , for two purposes, both as a metrical and a monetary expression. 

\ T 

is For more information on this subject, see Numismatic Chronicle , Yol. XL, 
p, 170; Yol. XIL, 1849-50, pp. 89 et seq,;Y ol. XIII., 1850-51. 

17 Numismatic Chronicle, 1854, Yol, XYI., p. 181. Also pp. 131, 139 and 
165. The Portuguese chroniclers ‘segregate larym de Persia from larym simple, 
the difference between the two implying that the latter was struck in 
India. 
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trciX- th f 7 V ' T ° te ° ne larim of C0 PP er two and a half of silver, a 
itself Ata 7 FT WaS meaUt ’ btU the tan S a was the com 
im bet T-r? kter dat6 ’ When the coin ceased ^ * struck, 
of a?o„? me5 6 taU9& bVanCa ' a tem ° f com P utatioD > or money 

Among other travellers of the 17th century, Francois Pyrard de 

the Va iarTm°a?' lS cu t G< ? c ° u P le of y ears fr »»> June 1008, describes 
Bi ‘ v ourrent (see Viagem , , translated by J. H. da Cunha 

at Goa ‘savinJof th ^u' L ’ P ' 193>) at the Maldive Elands and 

his name in f? , ? raer that ** king COmmands its *sue, inscribing 

« of b ft: 7e7> io“ ,f r d t " h “ 

length of the coin J S " ^ C ° aSt ’ s P eaks at 

sicsl’ (see 

tion of the coin is worth consulting, and, ^y r^c^to * 

fedio? 1 ? 8 Stnn - S ° f quotatlons > whic k render the reading generally 
STt He f ? ereStir ' g that 1 Sha11 close the subject of the larim 
Iddontiam n ? S 11 ^ " “ TCrghetta di di determinate, 

sonra e 6 nelIa dove si adoppia, segnata 

sop ra con untantmo d’ impronto. Si chiama Lari, perche era moneta 

Rr?n?della p nnC ‘ Pld M ar ’ da l0r ° iDVentata ’ quando er ™ separati dal 
Regno della Persia. Ma per la sua bonta, e per la difficult* del falsi. 

. fS1 ' oouststendo ll suo valore solamente nel peso, e nella pur it* 

mcorrotta deirargento; b riuscita moneta, in turto 1’ Qriente, tanto 

battutapoi 6 ?},?? * dl Lar ’ che ne fur ono gli autori, ma 1’ han 

battuta pot, la batten contmuamente, tutti i Principi dell’ Asia, e Turchi, ' 

rstam, e Moghon, e altn, con ritenerne sempre, in ogni luogo, il 

STE-TT’ “ •“ —«•'—*«. h «... quoit, 
p. ,' h ® oorrapm di questa: valendo a punto, ogni cinque Lari, una 
Piastra, 5 Patacca di Reali di Spagna, b Pezza da otto.” 1 * 

Before dismissing the subject of what maybe called the philology 

:;r;r at r may refer here in sh ° rt to tw ° ° th « terms, o ne 5 

Which, though current even at the present time amongst the British 
was .. originally Portuguese. It is the word pagoda. That eminen 
nnmismatologist, Mr. Thomas, of London, speaking of this coin, says 
The name of this coin among Enropeans is ‘pagod a;’ a Portuguese 

S'T y 1 

Ceylon. By M, Eh ys Davids, pp 33 ^ fl "“ "* * 
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appellation derived from the pyramidal temple depicted on one side 
f it ” 1S Now there are several varieties of this gold coin, differing in 
tvoe and module, their weight, assay and value being also variable. 
Thus the old pieces vary in weight from SO to 120 grains troy which 
is supposed to show some connection with the drachma and diadraelima 
of eold of the ancient Greeks, while the device and symbols of many of 
the old Hindu coins ave said to confirm the testimony of a direct 
descent from a Bactri an prototype. I refrain from entering on the 
discussion of such a subject, which is beyond the scope of this paper. 

with regard to the origin of the word 'pagoda , it must be 
observed that the Portuguese on their arrival in India found here 
several kinds of this coin in use in the country, each under a special 
denomination, some of them belonging to the former rulers of the 
places they had conquered, and others issued from the mints of the 
petty rajas or chieftains of the Malabar and Carnatic. The former 
were by them called gadianacas and dramas, and the latter pagodes. 
The term drama may perhaps be traced to dharan, one of the divi- 
sions of the Hindu metrical system, equal to 3200 ratis or 10 mshkas, 
while gadianaca is certainly derived from gadhyanam , a weight stated 
in the Mctoali (an Indian work on mathematics) to be equal o 
mini as or red aims preca tortus seed, each gunja averaging about two 
orains troy.’ 0 Amidst so many denominations, which the Portuguese 
were averse to emp loy in their monetary transactions, they adopted the 

i 8 Prinsep’s Ii id. Ant., ut supra. Tol. II., U- T-> P- 17 • 

2 he metrical system in use in Southern India is as follows 
* 2 gunjas are equal to... 1 dugala. 

1 dugala is ,, .-1 fanam. 

2 fanams are „ ... * dharana. 

2 dbaranas „ ... 1 bona, such as mada or pratapa. 

2 honnas „ • . • 1 ™raha or h&n or pagoda. 

The chronicles of the first two centuries of the Portuguese dominion in India 
mention only pagodes and pardaos.but not madas, a Telegn term for half-pago- 

r Meutionis madeof son-toco (Suvarim-tanka) , and Bum,. toco 

< the 8ta mped gold coin of Rama,’ with various symbols ; amongst others those 
0 Z27oT‘Z,^naSaimaor 'sacred coneh-shell’ -are not nncommom 
They were probably introduced into the country from the neighbouring prm 
of Banavasi first and of Yijayanagara afterwards. , 

In the New Conquests , or provinces annexed to the Goa territory on y 
hundred years ago, the accounts . were kept until lately m sanvoy and mxa y 
pagodes, each of them being divided into 2 prat&ps, one 

damo into 4 pagos, a pago iuto 4 visvos, and a visvo into 4 

of these pagodes was nearly 0 xcrafins. 
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the « o,d o ““ ° f * h « a”* p™ bv th. 

S tb , «b« ° "T "' "V r ' S *' d ‘° lhe Hi ” d “ "%»■» ™boI, 

raws st of Si ™ “ d pi ”“ i “ a 

Vishnu nr a „ , , . ^ a Wiic * ^oar, 0De of the avatars of 

°t ° f “ 

the represent-iti & T* ™ eaDS . 8 Hmdu tem P le > and ;t was most probably 
e , f °" a p!e 0r an ido1 0Q the coins that induced the 

atd^ thiS fa3hi0Q - ThiS ™ d 4 be 

aced the Pah dagoba (Sk. duthu-garbha, ‘ receptacle of relics ’ or 

blg'ZldJ ^^l’Vi 6 BUddWst Sfei -. which instead of 
ru Z ! da1 ’ 13 an arched ’ dome -bke monument. 

of monetar ammadatt . S ° n their side a PP ear to have simplified the process 

of P Dur-l VH^ r S ,° fSOld COmS bsaring 0n 0ne side the effi S ies 
ot Durga, Vishnu, the Swarms, and other saints, to avoid the in- 

ivemence of especial designations which the natives of Southern 

Jr? “ f? hablt ° f em P Io J in S bi their trade accounts. They 
ed the term hun (m^)> which is derived from the Iianarese gg 

(honna), and simply means -gold.’ To this source may now beamed 

but Tlso 1 6 T Ieni f an&Tesekonnu > tll e designation of half a pagoda, 
exchange ^ & W ° rd Aundi > S e “erally used for a bill of 

One other word the Portuguese adopted from the natives of the 
country was pardao, to which they attached a value different from that 

Q he hm b m the legend m Devanagari characters on one kind of 
these corns. The Muhammadans had already mangled the word 
ca mg it partab ( v ), whic h the Portuguese made pardao, addin- 
co :- l“ *, S ° lden Parda °* in ^distinction to the silver 

th half of me d r s rr Althougb the o ^ inai ******* ™ ^ 

the -t a ’ tbe Portuguese g°Wen pardao was equivalent to 

um . I he Portuguese eventually extended the designation of 
pagodes even to the gold mohurs issued from the mints of the Moghul 
emperors, call, ng them “ pagodes de Agra,” or “Agra pagodas,” as dis- 
inctly mentioned m a document dated the 29th of October 1597. 31 

A] lX Ch - ^Orimaa. Fasc. Ill, Pt. XL, p.782. By comparing the workITf 
Abder-Bazzak, who travelled in India in 1443, with those of Ludovico rle Var- 
ema, between 15 04-5, thedifferer.ee in the spelling of the original pratSpa. 
becomes palpable. What the former writes ‘pertab’ is bj 
VOL, XV. 
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»d L females, -«.*•*, ”tJU>, Loud. 1823, Pt. 
described by Marsden m Ins I ums ™ „ 0 f t he Portuguese, but 

U„ p. 741, were «* corned «*• ‘" h “® “«»»>» i« *• -«* 

»»a» ‘Wt of .8- ,H fs i.10. to tie English. . 

ment at Porto Novo, up to the p 

III. 

i >M1 r . on t. 

tutenag coinage, issued during In( j ia _ gut the theme 

mint towns of the Portuguese in contempla- 

is so vast in both its histonca an c deterred at the- very outset by 

ting such a iiumism, ^ survey o^sd. ete^ ^ ^ ^ rf the 
the meagre materials whereon _ successive epochs, or 

subject. 1. enter into . 4—» d .^, te „ ys , m0! , of .horn 

of the serial order of mintages , ■ the currency, either hy 

srerein the habit of «P“ ted t ”|““.ve beer. »™h debased by 

recalling the old 

their predecessorvrvbieliberetn — a- — - 

■ ■ tie He, «f Been »• f » “f O.ire, bn* ' tkt "' “ 2.” 

These pardai are smaller than the ^ ^ oertain letters on the othe • ^ 
two devils stamped upon one side y Lond . 1863, PP- our . 

—{Vie Travels, So., edite > ? ^ ‘ q ^ p ort ugnese conquest o d6vilB » 

* evident from the above > P bearing on one side ~ x * 

rent coin of the country was and the legend of ft* 

of Tartheroa, which are e of Vi jayanagara on the o er. jg 

Krishna or Sadasiva and other k & ^ ^ .__«The money is rf S 

Barbosa, writing of VOT»JJ* oe rtain cities of this ° made 

called pordcs and is c °‘ n . ey This com is ronmi, 

and throughout all India they use jyjT ^ tetterE 0 n °“ e 8 f£ 
in a mould. So-J* * ^ * aQ and woman and othy 
figures on the othe , ( . 0 / the Coasts of East AJ , 

lettering on one i 81 ®- | called «<* rtWa ‘ 

Lond. 1866, pp- 81 and 80.) . ^ tKe kin a of pagoda " 

In conclusion I mns re ^ boar being the badge o coin3 . 

«■«. « °th Ohcl.» »d •»>«■ ’^,“,2, “.roe. 

Si. for p**. «’ >»■ 

The generic terni ora * 
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without any t jLti&ble d foS l e ’ 7 ^ by aIterin S> ofte “ 

monetised and the unwrought mef? » ° f pTOp0rtion between the 
is, I say, easy enough from printed ^ ,° enter mto sucb a discussion 

P^ers ; but the absolute want of cbromcIes and eTen unedited official 
extremely heedless fashion of tlJ nUHUSmatlc docu ments, from the 

monetary system without even prelervinfi/a Cha " SeS “ the 

superseded specimens ad futuram Z Government cabinet the 

and illustration of this pJoZj' 7*°™™’ ^ the treatment 
with the aid of only a fl f 5t lmmens % ^cult. However, 

^ *f h f “« >- *w» b 

endeavour to record in chronoW ^ f me tMS P0t ’ 1 sha11 now 
coinage has undergone refevri °^ er tbe vicissit «des this 

proclamations, edicts provision § ° , IStoncal facts embodied in the 
the archives of the t’JeZZ *”* *"“*“■ &C ” p *“ d * 

que struck ktitTk Makcla^but ^ TlTtf Aff ° DS ° d ’ Alb ^ uei - 
early mintage, viz. l ea l or ha?.n ’ 6 J tbl ' ee S P ecimens of this 

other type of the latter are descrilTl 77?™ ° 1 ' dinheir °> and one 

work, quoting the XeSl of r! b 7 Mr. Aragao at P . 113 ofhis. . 

and Livro do s Pezos & c of Ante ' J>ecada * of Joao deBarros, 

tarios ofBrazd’Albuqueroue tb f^ U , neS ’ aSWellaS the Comm ™~ 
hero. Of this feSull “ T « tbe great ^ugnese 
I have hitherto seen in India is ThE IndW ’ ^ ° nly s P e cimen 
to the collection ofM, X. M. de tslTE 5 ^ ^ 

C’ k '° ? * 1 t. tie left . letter ,e„ m . 

Reverse— A. sphere with a trefoil on the tor, mu • 

This specimen is considerably worn out P j The r ™ s are dott ed. 
troy, while the cepayqua described bv M A . Weigbt IS 50 S rains 
guese grains. The letter ‘I’ mar, > I M Ara S ao weighs 60 Portu- 
value of the coin, meaning f • 1 sthe numera j one, indicative of the 

M, AragSo in refer ncTto £ leal or 72^’ E by 

just as the Greek A mentioned u n 7 ® the lnitial of ^dia, 
Albuquerque’s esperas and leaps 7 C ° rrea as in scribed on 

hut Mr. Lagao bZest to he 7^7° * the ° f Asia * 

It seems, moreover from state e initial °f Albuquerque’s name. 
Albuquerque’s coins IZ t ? ° f chroniclers , that the type of 
governorship, which did no't T£ei five yZ7 **“ ** ° ? his 
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Tnnn Soares de Albevgavia, was probably 

D .Albu,«»q«.' S Xn5o a, Alcana »’ 1617 tor C< T 5 “ 

, «>ity to a reg" 1 * 1 ”" left by ...a, t0 tbe Government-’ A quintal 
oijo. e ZTm °»«, or 23^ pardaos, a fact «o,tb 

" T" “ C r P «i -1. a«b» q »o»t ^ ^ 

=sssssia= 

reduction in the value o opo Vaz de Sampaio, winch e ■ 

-dace during the governmen 1 w ^ o or( j ere d the issue 

1529, Wag ^ f T„ ‘,Lo pet one attob. of tlm metal, or 

tappet of tbU coinage*.. — > 

one-fourth of a qumtal. ^osp 

been preserved for us. ^ Noronha, whose rule 

Nuno da Cunha’s successor, D. of co pper reaes or 

i f-om IMS to 1540 »»»““ ^.1, .tenant «« *>» "- 

tri j o» - * - — - s * - tte s “” 

period shillings went to poun s. of ISO Portuguese 

Mr. Aragao attributes, on acc0 ^ ot)e ° s ide the letter B or B„ 

grains, a copper real or bazar ucco, ha n or theinit ial of . 

and ok the other I, which he ^ o£ ^ value> t0 this period 

n Toao HI-, « r tlie numeral °! d nut while two well-preserved 

ila i" "S 


SS Arch. Port Or*** II, W et "* 

is IH<i,P-8X aad P' 19, lom -‘ 
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pardaos the quintal, the market price being between 18 to 20 pardaos. 24 
This was the source of all future fluctuations and troubles in the then 
not unimportant commercial circle of Goa, 25 We do not hear of any 
complaint in other settlements, although in 1544, as Gaspar Correa 
tells us, even the Cochin mint issued bazaruccos similar to those of 
Goa, of which fifty pieces went to one tanga. 26 Each piece weighed 
about 84 grains. 

Such a state of things gave cause to no little discontent among the 
people, which found expression in representations and memorials to the 
Government, indicating the inconvenience and unreasonableness of the 
measure A similar outcry w T as also raised with respect to the silver coin- 
age a quarter of a century later. The monetary history of this period is, 
indeed, under an economic and financial point of view, of considerable 
interest even at the present day. It is extremely curious, for instance, to 
study by original documents the troubled state of the little commercial 
world, when during the viceroyalty of D. Pedro Mascarenhas, between 
3 554-55, the silver patacoes were issued, the value of which were not 
only in entire disproportion to the market price of the bullion, but even 
the coinage was debased by reducing it to the standard of billon. Such 
a defalcating policy of the Government gave very naturally origin to 
no little amount of quarrels and contentions between the Senate of Goa 
and the Government, resulting at the end in the Viceroy D. Antao de 
Noronha, between 1564 and 1568, suspending the coinage, and that 
extant circulating for its intrinsic worth. 

But to return to the copper coinage; D. Jo&o de Castro, a man of 
clear intellect and fair play, reduced the abnormal rate of the copper 
coin of his predecessor from 36 to 25 pardaos the quintal. 27 The 
enthusiastic biographer of D. Joao de Castro, whose government ex- 
tended from 1545 to 1548, gives a sensational narrative of how people 
came with tears in their eyes to besebch the Governor to remedy the evil 
by reducing the high standard of the coinage, which had enhanced the 
price of food, copper pieces, struck from the metal imported as 
merchandise from Portugal, being the currency most in use amongst 
Christians, Muhammadans, and Hindus in the country. 58 

3 * See Mr. Arag&o’s JDescrip^ao, &c. Lisbon., 1880, p. ISO. 
lUd. Fasc. II., pp. 174—187. 

36 Lendas da India, Tome IV., p. 429. 

3 ? Vida de D. Joao de Castro . By Jacinto Freire de Andrade. Paris, 1869, 
pp. 27-28. 

3 s Arch , Port. Oriental. Fasc. I. Ft. I. (Second edition of 1877), p. 29. 
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Mt , Araglo describe ft. 8 Th..4 -jd •£* J, 
gold coins already mentioned J , ^ during the 

ZtlJl Lteo ; .bib . patd .0 S. Th.me, different 
fZT foi« both » type and in .eight, is .tteibnted to b. 

.b«t this copper question did »»> >>»“”' 

J tof “ Constantin, de bff, «bose rule estended from 

to 1561 issued a proclamation on the 22nd of October 1559, 

Retina that the cop per coin called tanga. of the value of 60 reis, should 

f ! \ „<• the ratelf 42 pardaos the quintal, the market value of the 

be struck at the rate ot 4^ pam H ^ ^ finctuations the 

irirS 

if TossSe with the evident injury to the interests of the-people. 

r~ J.I* .Let-sighted policy. The te.tr , of ft. »PP« 

fi J a by D. Constantino at 42 pardaos .as by bts successor, Cond. do 
Redondo, reduced to 35, brsoides . cstabbshbg J*—- 

1^,” SsM'to'lS! raised it again to 42, .bile the 
& i a Volf Tliis anomaly went on for some years ye , 

Xn d! M /de Atlmyde first reduced it to 35, and then msed it again 
to 42 pardaos the quintal. 31 Skipping over about a de ™ de ’ 
otherwise full of interest from the mass of memorials addressed by 
Senate of Goa to the Government, proclamations of the viceroys, an 
l J letters from King D. Sebastian and Cardinal Infante, all of which 
throw considerable light on the subject of the gold^ nd^dvermirreiicy 

2« OjpitS Cit) P* l^aO* * 

30 A-cft. Port. Oriental. Faso. Y., Pt. I ; , PP ; ^f. 0 - 0 monetary altera- 

3 1 B would be extremely tedious to relate in Ihe cod e of 

tions, and the inconvenience resulting f JJ referred to , is a 
regulations of the mint of Goa, by D. ^ period . But I 

valuable document to the numismatic history ot « * whole 

refrain from quoting here its extracts from 1844 , Mo. 2. 

document is published m the Annaes FernaJldes , Lisbon, 1856, 

0/. also Memoria das Moedas> &c., by Mr. • * P Tii d0 AragSo, from 
pp. 335 et se 9 ., tbe work often referred to of Mr. A C^ei eim d^e A g^ ^ 

p. 148, and the Arch. Port. Oriental, Pasc. I., P- > n ’J^ Bmatio per iod under 
several other documents worth quoting, relative to the numis P 

. r i * _ then or. a YYbTJf‘"h t.OO lOIlff fOI OUT lllXlltS* 
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of the period, and especially the copper coinages which are said to have 
been minted by Albuquerque in 1510 at 13 pardaos the quintal, and 
now raised to the enormous rate of 42, 1 shall pass on to describe the issue 
ot bazaruccos, which are, as far as I am aware, inedited. These are 
the copper coins described in Part II. as having on the obverse a sheaf 
of arrows and a bow, and on the reverse the usual eoat-of-arms of the 
kingdom. I have already illustrated this specimen at Plate II., fig 3 
its weight being 155 grains troy. I have now to add another specimen 
of the same type, but weighing nearly the double of that of the former, 
bemg 305 grains troy (see Plate III., fig. 4). Now these basaruecos 
having been issued some time prior to 1577, are probably those attri- 

to _ viceroy Antonio Mow* Barreto, who mled between 
1573 and 15/7. 


Next to this type of the copper bazarucco one may perhaps place 
without incurring the risk of an anachronism, the copper bazaruccos 
illustrated at Plate II, figs 4 and 5 ; the former bearing on the 
obverse the letters BCCO, and the latter the numeral 15. Now 
these coins weigh 305 and 200 grains troy, respectively. They 
belong to my cabinet, as well as those of the sheaf of arrows type. I 
have to add now one other, also pertaining to the same collection. It 
bears the coat-of-arms on the obverse, and the figure 5 on the reverse 
(see Plate III, fig. 5). It weighs 285 troy grains. Then come the 
other copper bazaruccos, bearing letters, whieh are initials of the 
names of kings. The little copper bazarucco having on one side 
the letter S and on the other a cross, was apparently struck during the 
reign of King D Sebastiao, while the bazarucco hearing the letter 
E, already described, was issued during the time the Filippes of Spain 
were kings of Portugal. (See Plate III, fig. 3.) The little bazarucco 
of the S type weighs 45 grains troy, but it is much clipped and worn 
out. (See Plate III, fig. 6.) All these coins are unpublished. The arrow 
type bazaruccos were evidently struck during thoreign of King D 

•Sebastiao, from 1557 to 1578. " * 


To pass on now to record tlie alterations subsequent to the year 1577 
of the copper coinage, which was for, many years the financial topic of 
the day, we find that among the successors of the viceroy Antonio 
Monk Barreto, from 1577 to 1584,’ D. Francisco Mascarenfaas is the 
only viceroy whose bazaruccos, described,by Mr. Aragaoatp. 168 of his 
work, have been preserved, and to whom the Senate of Goa presented 
that remarkable document containing the numismatic history of Goa 
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preserved or known to be existing in India and elsewhere, in both public 
and private collections. 


King D. Pilippe I. 1580—1598, 

During the rule of this monarch, the Viceroy Fernao Telles de 
Menezes, who held the reins of the government of Portuguese India for 
a short period of only seven months, from the 10th March to the 17th 
September 1581, caused the mintage of xerajins, first issued during 
the sway of his predecessor, to cease altogether, as prejudicial both to 
the State and people. 33 His successor, D. Francisco Mascarenhas, whose 
rule extended until November 1584, being enlightened by the Senate of 
the city of Goa with a lengthy and lucid statement, already referred to, 
on the inconvenience resulting from frequent alterations in the standard 
of money, struck there from the time of D. Alburquerque onwards, 
confirmed the cessation of the issue of the xerajins of five tangas, and 
commanded the coinage of copper pieces with the abatement of tenpardaos 
in the price stipulated for on one quintal or 58,752 ML of the metal. 
Mr. Aragao describes at page 168 of his work a bazarucco with the nu- 
meral 7 1, weighing 134 Portuguese grains, belonging to this viceroyalty. 
He was followed by D. Duarte de Menezes, Conde de Tarouca, who 
governed until the 4th May 1588, on which date he died. His share 
in the monetary history of Goa is confined to the reissue of the silver 
xerajins , of which no specimen is now available. 34 His successors in a 
series of years from 1588 to 1617 appear to have avoided interfering 
with the currency then in vogue, the only exception being Manuel de 
Sousa Coutinho, whose rule ended in 1591, and who is said to have 
decreed the issue of silver xerafins with a considerable amount of the 
alloy 35 ; Mathias d’ Albuquerque, whose sway extended up to 1597, 
commanded the issue of coins in four metals, although, with the excep- 
tion of his silver tanga, described at page 177 by Mr. Aragao 
in his work, no specimen of his coinage has been preserved. He also 
attempted to fix the price of gold S. Thornes at eight tangas and a half 
'each 3 ® ; and D. Francisco da Gama, Conde da Vidigueira, the grand- 


88 Arch. Port. Oriental. Nova Goa, 1857. Fasc. II., p. 219. 

84 Faso. I., p. 2. 

85 Livro de Mon., MS., fob 346. 

86 Fasc. III., Pfc. II., p. 783. With regard to the first issue ofS. Thornes, 
which F. N. Xavier and others attribute to Garcia de S&’srule, Aragao places in 
the period of the government of D. Joao de Castro. See Opus Git., p. 137. 

von. xv. 25 
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value of 300 reis.” se It is apparent from the enumeration of coins 
above that the writer alludes to the currency of the country some 
years prior to the publication of his book, for in 1618 the bastibes 
had ceased to pass current. Pyrard,in 1608, says “ First, there are 
the so-called bazaruccos , of which 75 go to a tang a. Then there are old 
bazaruccos , of which 115 are equal to one tanga. Lower than this coin 
are small unstamped copper pieces, called Arco, of which 240 go to a 
tanga . Of these coins one is of iron and the other of calaim , 
a metal from China/’ 40 In 1611 bazaruccos were struck at Bassein 
and Bamaun. 41 

Of silver tangas, coined during the viceroyalty of D. Jeronymo de 
Azevedo, and which are by some writers attributed to that of the Conde 
de Linhares, only three specimens have been preserved, one atJLusbonand 
the others at Goa. The former is described in the Hist. Gen . Tome VI., 
p. 346, where also the law of 20th March 1617 for the city of Goa 
to cease striking the tutenag and tin bazaruccos , but to coin only, 
in case of need, those of copper, as was decreed in 1605, and still earlier 
in 15S3, is given in full. 43 The latter are described in the above 
quoted Memoria of Mr. F. N. Xavier, p. 80 (see Plate III., fig. 10). 

Obverse — In the field the royal coat-of-arms, with the monetary 
mark M. T., one letter on each side, the marginal inscription being 
F. II., R* P., He-, Filijppus II., Rex Portugalice. 

Reverse — A cross on Calvary, the legend around being I. H. S. V., 
i. e. y In Hoc Signo Vinces , a motto, in reference to the cross, adopted 
by the Portuguese on their coinage of the kingdom, years before. 
Its weight is 30 Portuguese grains. 

* The mint mark M. T. means, according to Mr. F. $T. Xavier, 
Malacca Tanga, which, in conformity with the Government resolution 
dated the 27th August 1631, was ordered to be struck. Although 
it bears the name of D. Filippe II., it was in reality coined in the reign 
of his successor, the resolution above referred to determining that 
the type should be similar to that of the preceding years. TKe 
example in the cabinet of the late Mr. Xavier hears on one side 
the legend in extenso, and the letters I. T., or ‘one tanga/ Its weight 

a 0 Fasc. V., Pb. I., p. 327. 

40 Opus Cit . Vol. II., pp. 55 et seg. 

41 Fasc. VI., pp. 870, 976. 

42 Memoria das Moedas Correntes em Portugal, Sfc. By M. P. Lopes Fernandes. 
Lisbon. 1856. Vol. I., p. 176. 
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alteration in the coinage of the country. This was D. Miguel de 
Noronha, Conde de Linbares, whose beneficent rule extended from 
October 1629 to December 1635. On the 13fch November 1630, he 
commanded the issue y* the new silver coinage of the standard of 
reales or dollars, under le designation of patacoes of the value of six 
tangas, meios or half pd\ xdes, tang as, and half tang as, the weight of 
the patacao being fixed at 345 Portuguese grains, and value at 360 
reis, that of the remaining coins being regulated in proportion to this, 
the fundamental unity of the new monetary scheme. 44 Then on the 
5th November 1631, gold S. Thornes, of the standard of 39| points, 
and value of three xerafms and twelve reis, were struck, having on one 
side a cross and on the other the numeral 9 12, their value in reis ; while 
the pagodas of 38 points, weight 66|* Portuguese grains, were allowed to 
circulate at the value of 14 tangas and 12 reis. 45 The issue of the gold 
S. Thornes gave rise to a new denomination and to a controversy. As 
they bore no effigy of the saint in whose honour they were first struck, 
the two varieties were known by the name of Santomes velkos and 
Santomes novos, or ‘ old ’ and ‘new’ S. Thome's. The controversy 
arose with the Court of Portugal from the suppression of the figure of 
the saint, and stamping instead a cross, which was of the order of 
S. Bento, the viceroy being one of its knights. The viceroy explained 
that it was not personal vanity that had induced him to stamp the 
cross of the Order to which he belonged, but only the desire to produce 
a new type, and in accordance with the practice prevailing during 
former viceroyalties, when pieces of money bearing new designs, 
such as the images of S. Sebastian and S. Philip were coined. The 
-new coinage was however forbidden, a royal edict ordaining that 
S. Thornes should in the future bear the impress of the saint on the 
obverse, having on the reverse the Cross of the Order of Christ, of 
which the king was Grand Master, and to which allegiance in the form 
of a certain amount of pecuniary tribute was paid in the country* His 
silver coinage was also suspended, his gold coinage only remaining, struck 
in 1634, and styled xerafm and half xer afim, of the standard of old 
S. Thornes, their value being 300 and 150 reis, respectively. They were 
admitted into circulation at Goa, Cochin, and Malacca. 46 


44 Livro de M . IY., fol. 125. 

45 L. de M. No. 104, p. 242. 

46 See Memoria, ^c., ut supra, pp. 80-82. Navarrette, writing about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, says “ The coin that passed at Colombo 
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D. Joao IV. 1640 — 1656, 

The last viceroy of the late monarch of the dynasty of the Philips 
of Spain, Antonio Telles de Menezes, who governed from 1639 to 1640, 
issued silver xerafins and tang as with their halves, described bv Mr 
Aragao at pp. 225-226 of his book. The first viceroy of the new- reign 
of D. Joao IV., Joao da Silva Tello de Menezes, whose rule ended in 
December 1645, appears to have retained, without any considerable 
alteration, the monetary system in vogue during, the viceroyalty of 
his immediate predecessors, changing, however, the effigy of S. Philip 
for that of S. John, a childish flattery keenly appreciated by kings 
rather than by saints, whose figures the coins bore. His successor, D. 
FilippeMascarenhas, in the government of India from 1645 to 165 1, by 
the deliberation of the Council of the State Treasury, issued on the 14th 
of January 1646 a new silver coinage for circulation at Mozambique 
called crusados, of the value of 400 reis, of the standard and fineness 
of the xerafins current in the country, and of the weight of the patacoes 
struck in 1630, 48 while all gold bullion from China and Mozambique 
imported into Goa was ordered to be taken over to the mint for coining 
S. Thornes of the standard of old S. Thornes, of the value of 4 xerafins 
and half tang a apiece. 48 In 1649, by the decree dated the 15 th June, 
more silver xerafins of the standard of those current were struck, 60 and 
in 1650, by the resolution of the 18th February, silver xerafins with a 
new type, consisting of, instead of the figure of 8. John, which was 
impressed in honour of the reigning monarch, the Cross of the Order of 
Christ on one side, and the royal coat-of-arms oil the other, its weight 
being 211 Portuguese grains, while that of the pardao hitherto current 
was 220 grains, and 25 vintens in value, each vintem of 12 rw.‘ l 
One of these pieces, bearing date 1654, is in my cabinet. 

Obverse — The royal coat-of-arms. 

Reverse— The Cross of the Order of Christ, with the date 1654 in its 
angles. (Plate IV., fig. 14.) Weight 78 grains troy. 

Of the successors of the Yiceroy, Dom Filippe Mascarenhas, D. 
Eodrigo Lobo da Silveira, Conde de Sarzedas, was the only one, in the 

^ Liv. VL, fol. 153. The silver used in the manufacture of this coinage was ' 
obtained from Japan, and from 100,000 dollars paid by the Dutch in satisfaction 
of one of the stipulations of the peace treaty, 

4 9 Ibid., p. 120. 

50 Ibid., VIII., folio 76. 

5 1 Liv. de Moncoes , 22, fol. 14. 
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de 2 7 sols de notre monnoye ; comme aussi quanfcite de petite monnoye 
de culvre et d’estamP’ 5 ® 

The next 10 years, from 1660 to 1670, do not show us -any consider- 
able alteration in the coinages above referred to, except a silver tanga, 
struck -during the government of Antonio de Mello de Castro, and 
described by Mr. Aragao at p. 247 of his book. 

During the vice-royalty of Joao Nunes da Cunha, Conde de S, Vicente, 
whose rule extended from October 1666 to November 1668, it was 
forbidden, by a decree dated the 9th July 1667, to admit any foreign 
coinage of copper, tin, or tutenag, into the dependencies of Chaul, 
Bassein, and Daraaun, only the ancient and modern bazaruccos struck 
at Goa being allowed to circulate, and silver xerafins were issued on the 
28th November 1668, weighing 211 Portuguese grains apiece, the value 
of a mark of silver being coined into 21 pardaos, 4 tangas , and 12 rets. 
He also forbade the use of debased pagodes, except those of Barcelor, 
•called sanccgaris pataxa and the agramutes (? Agra muhrs). In the 
meantime D. AfFonco was succeeded by King B. Pedro, who ruled from 
1667 to 1706. 

D. Pedro II. 1667— 1706. 

The Viceroy Conde de Lavradio commanded in 1672 the issue of silver 
xerafins from old dollars of the same weight and standard as those 
coined on the 21st November 1668, and fixed the standard of both gold 
and silver coinages, which were fluctuating for some years, from the 
Intrinsic value of the metals not being equal to their conventional or 
legal values, and from the officers of the mint being extremely 
arbitrary in their mint regulations, while D. Pr. Antonio Brandao and 
Antonio Paes de Sande restored in 16? 0 the value of the gold ’ 
S. Thornes, slightly altered by their predecessors, to that of five xerafins, 
caused the mintage of tin money to cease from the 11th January 1680, 
and ordered all the silver abhdssis and mahmudu brought from Persia 
to be taken as so much bullion over to the mint to be coined into xera- 
fins, weighing 211 Port, grains apiece, tangas , and half tangas , from 
February 1681. 63 Mr. Aragao describes at p. 255 of his work a 
silver S. Thome, bearing the date 1672, and at p. 258 meia tang a 
and five bazaruceos struck during the years 1678 and 1679. The 

3 * Les Six Voyages, Sfc., 1718. Tome II., pp. 614-615. 

8 3 Liv. de Mon, XIV., fol. 103. 
vol. xv. 26 
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specimens of the silver coinage of this period are extremely rare. The 
following are, as far as I am aware, unique — 

Obverse — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. 

j Reverse — Area, the cross of the Order of Christ, with the year 1664, 
rather indistinct, in the angles. On the margin the letter S, the T being 
invisible, the two letters being initials of S. Thome. Then there are 
two countermarks round the edge resembling an 0 and a star, made 
probably at the readjustment of the coin. This specimen is in my col- 
lection. Weight 156 grains troy. (Plate IV., fig 16.). 

Mr. Aragao, atp. 247 of his work, describes a silver tanga bearing the 
date 1665, supposed to have been struck for the province of Basseln. 

A piece of two tangas in silver : — 

Reverse — The Cross of the Order of Christ in the jS eld, and within a 
beaded rim, having the year 1663 in the angles. 

Obverse — The royal coat- of-arms within a similar circle, with the 
mint mark G — A (Goa). Weight 30 grains troy. (Plate IV., fig. 17.) 

Then there is the silver tanga 

Reverse — The Cross of the Order of Christ within the border, as in 
the above specimen, with four stars in the angles of the cross. 

Obverse — The royal coat-of-arms. Weight 18 grains troy.* (Plate 
IV., fig. 18.) The two tangas above described belong also to my 
collection. 

From 1670 to 1680 we have no document reporting any alteration 
in the monetary system in vogue. As for the specimens of the coins 
struck between 1678 and 1880, Mr. Aragao describes, as already 
mentioned, a silver tanga; bearing the date 16/8, belonging to the 
collection of the late Mr. F. N, Xavier of Goa, and a copper coin of 
the value of five bazaruccos . It was during the rule of the , Viceroy 
Oonde de Alvor, from 1681 to 1686, that both gold and silver coins 
were issued, called St. Thome, xerafim, meio xerafim, and tanga, all 
of which are described at pp. 262-263 of Mr. Aragao’s book, A 
peculiarity worth noting about the type of the silver xerafim and 
tanga is the substitution of the Cross of the Order of Christ, which was 
prevalent in former issues, by that of St. George. (See Plate IV., fig, 19.) 

Obverse — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. 

Reverse — The Cross of St. George, with various ornaments all round. 
Weight 232 Port, grains. In my collection. 
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A tanga of the same type is described by Mr. Aragao at p. 253 of 
his work. 

About this time Goa was visited by a considerably larger number 
of visitors than in the time of Pyrard, some of whom have noted down 
in their travels the coinage current in Goa. One of these seems to 
be Mr. William Barret, who, writing in 1684, gives of the Goa coinage 
a detailed account, to which I may well add the description of currencies 
mother Portuguese settlements at that time.. But before doing so, 
I must allude, in short, to a silver coin which has borne the varying 
denomination of silver St. Thome, xerafim and rupia, the last being 
the name now prevailing for a silver coin of that standard. There 
are several specimens of it bearing the date from 1682 to 1689. (See 
Plate IV., fig. 20.) 

Obverse — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom between the letters G. 
A., its monetary mark. 

• Reverse — The Cross of the Order of Christ, with the year 1682, 
the numerals in the angle of the cross. Its weight is 212 Port, grains, 

“ For the mony of Goa,” says Mr. William Barret, <f there is a kind 
of mony made of lead and tin mingled, being thicke and round, and 
stamped on the one side with the sphere or globe of the world, and 
on the other side two arrows and 5 rounds : and this kind of mony is 
called Basaruchi, and 15 of these make a vinton of naughty mony, and 

5 vintons make a tanga, and 4 vintenas make a tanga of base mony ; so 
that the tanga of base mony is 60 basaruchies, and the tanga of good 
mony 75 basaruchies, and 5 tangas make a seraphine of gold, which 
in merchandize is worth 5 tangas good mony : but if one would change 
them into Basaruchies, he may have 5 tangas and 16 basaruchies, 
which overplus they cal cerafagio, and when they bargain of the par daw 
of gold, each pardaw is ment to be 6 tangas good money, but in mer- 
chandize they use not to demand pardawes of gold in Goa, except it 
be for jewels and horses, for all the rest they take of seraphins of silver 
per adviso. 

“ The roials of plate, I say, the roial of 8 are worth per custom 
and commandment of the King of Portugall 400 reies, and every 
rey is one basaruchie and one-fourth part, which maketh tangas 

6 and 53 basaruchies as their just value, but for that the said 
roials are excellent silver and currant in divers places of India 
and chiefly in Malacca, when the ships are to depart at the in 
due times (called Monsons) every one to have the said roials pay more 






than they are worth, and the overplus, as is abc >ve said, tla ey cadi 
serafagio. And first they give the just value of the 100 roials of 8, 

5 tangas 50 basaruchies apiece, which done, they give serap ms , > 

7 8 9, 10, 12,15 until 22 by the 100, according as they are m request. 

1 «’ T he duckat of gold is worth 9 tangas and a halfe good uiony, and 
vet not stable in price, for that when the ships depart from Goa to 
Cochin, they pay them at 9 tangas and three- fourth partes and 10 
tangas,’ and that is the- most that they are worth. 

“ The larines are worth by just value basaruchies 93 and three-four h 
Parts, and 4 lariues make a seraphine of silver, which is 5 tangas of 
good mony, and these also have serafagion of 6, 7, 8, 10, untill 16, by 
the 100, for when the ships depart for the north, to say, for Chant, 
Diu, Cambaia, or Bassaim, all carry of the same, because it is mony 

more currant than any other. 

“ There is also a sort of seraphins of gold of the stampe of Ormuz, 
whereof there are but fewe in Goa, hut being there, they are woorth 
five larines and somewhat more, according as they are m request. 

“There is also another litle sort of mony, round, having on the one 
side a crosse, and on the other side a crowne, which is woorth one 
halfe a tanga of good mony, and another of the same stampe lesse 
than that which they call Imitino de buona moneda, which is worth 
18 basaruchies three-fourth parts a piece. 

« Note that if a man bargaine in merchandize, itbehooveth to demaun 
tangas of good mony : for by nominating tangas onely, is understood 
to be base mony of 60 basaruchies, which wanteth of the good mony 

ut supra” ** _ _ . ,, 

Writing of Cochin, he says : — “ The mony of Cochin are all 
same sort! which are currant in Goa, but the duckat of gold m value 
is 10 tangas of good mony.”— Ibid., p. 411. 

Of Malacca he writes For the mony of Malacca the leas 

m0 nv currant is of tinne stamped with the armes of Portugall, and 

^ -i tVip is also of tinne "with the said 

12 of these make a chazza. Ihe chazza is aiso ui 

armes, and 2 of these make a challaine- 

» The challaine is of tinne with the said armes, _ and dO M the 

make a tanga of Goa good mony, hut not stamped m Malacca. 

“There is also a sort of silver mony which they call P atachine3 * 

is woS 6 ta ngas of good mony, whjch is 360 reyes, and^ stamg 

1* Hakluyt’s ColleotiOT of tie Early Travels, &c. Loud. 1810. Tol. «.. 
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with two letters S. T., which is S. ThomaSj on one side, and the arms 
of Portugal! on the other side. 

** There is also a kind of mony called cruzados, stamped with the 
armes of Portugal!, and is worth 6 tangas good mony, the larines are 
every 9 of them worth 2 cruzados, which is 12 tangas good mony, and 
these larines be of those which are stamped in Balsara and Ormuz. 
The roials of 8 they call Pardaos de Reales, and are ■worth 7 tangas of 
good mony,” — Ibid., p. 411. 

Of Ormuz he says 58 Touching the mony of Ormuz, the bargains 
in merchandize at so many leches by the barre, which lech is 100 
Asaries, and maketh larines 100 and a halfe, which xnaketh pardaos 
38, and larines one-halfe, at larines 5 by the pardao. One asarie is 
sadines.10, and every sadine is 100 danarie. 

“ The larine is worth 5 sadines and one-fourth part, so that the sadine 
is worth of Aleppo money 1 medine and one-fourth part, and the larine 
is in Balsara worth of All eppo money 6 medines and a half. 

ts The pardao is 5 larines of Balsara. 

“ There is also stamped in Ormuz a seraphine of gold which is little 
and round, and is worth 24 sadines, which maketh 30 medines of 
Aleppo. 

“ The Venetian money is worth in Ormuz larines 88 per 100 meticals, 
and the roials are worth larines 86 lesse one sadine, which is every 
thousand meticals 382 asures ; but those that will not sel them, use to 
melt them, and make them so many larines in the King of Ormuz his 
mint, whereby they cleare 2 per 100, and somewhat more : and this 
they doe because neither Venetian money nor roials were as currant in 
Ormuz, per adviso” — Ibid., p. 408. 

Passing on now to describe the coinage struck subsequent to 1690, we 
find that from that year to 1706 there was little or no change in the 
type or standard of the currency in use, except in readjusting copper 
and tutenag coins, whereby two old pieces were made equivalent to a new 
one, and even three to one, to which allusion has already been made. 

In the meantime King D. Pedro II. died in 1 706, being succeeded 
by D. Joao V., whose reign continued till 1760, and it covers by 
twenty years more, the rest of the period allotted to this paper. 

D. JoaoV. 1706— 1750. 

The first viceroy of this reign, D. Rodrigo da Costa, from 1707 to 
1 712, does not appear to have made any alteration in the currency. 
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wliich was considerably modified by bis successor, Tasco Fernandes 
Cesar de Menezes, who allowed, besides, private parties to send gold to 
the' mint for coining monev, a concession not apparently the first of its 
kind, and to receive 96 S. Thornes, of 5 xerafins each, per one mark of 
gold, after paying the seignorage, cost of mintage, &c. 

This new issue of S. Thornes gave again rise to the denomination 
of velhos e novas, or old and new S. Thornes. He also decreed the 
minting of tin bazaruccos with an alloy of tntenag and lead in certain 
proportions in two distinct series of coins. To this time may perhaps 
be attributed the tutenag bazarucco illustrated at Plate V., fig. 21. 

The originals of this and the following coins are in my collection. 
They all, with the exception of the first, the attribution of which 
by Mr Aragao to the reign of D. Pedro II. is worth recording (see p. 
258 of his work), weighing 130 Portuguese grains, bear dates as well as 
the mint mark G. A. The other specimen, fig. 22, bears the coat-of- 

arms on one side, and the initial of the name of O, Joao V. and the 

numeral 15, indicative of the value of the coin in bazaruccos The 
specimens, figs. 23 and 24, bear the date 1722, a d also their value in 
7i and 5 bazaruccos. They weigh 180 and 152 Portuguese grams 
respectively. But the most curious, and hitherto medited com, is the 
tutenag specimen, discovered at Tanna some years ago while laying 
the foundation of a house. (See Plate V\, fig. 25.) t is P art 7 
broken at the edge, but the type is fortunately entire. It bears the 
coat-of-arms of the kingdom, with the mint mark D. and B which 
seem to stand for Damaunand Bassein.on the obverse, and the Cross of 
the Order of Christ on the reverse, with the year 1723 in the angles. 

In conclusion, it remains to describe the silver coin hearing the 
portrait of King D. Jo5o V., which is so uncouth as to be styled a libe 
on the physiognomy of that not otherwise handsome person. It is 
known by the name of rupia, having its division of meia rupiaor pardao, 
meio pardao, tanga, e meia tanga (see Plate V., figs- aia > 01 
specimens of the first and second coins); but as the subject of the si 
coinage of D. Joao V. is an extensive one, I reserve it for further consi- 
deration in the next and concluding paper of this series. 











-List of Plants seen at Mahableshwar at the end 
t season ; or a small contribution to the Botany 
By J. 0 . Lisboa, G.G.M.C. 


[Read 6fcli August 1881.] 


A lie numerous iNaturai History Societies established in most of the 
counties of England, have done a considerable amount of good by the 
publication of their local floras. Such catalogues when written with 
care, and after a detailed study of each individual plant, are of no small 
assistance to the student of local botany. He derives great relief from 
the knowledge that instead of having to wade through a general -flora, 
the particular locality he has chosen to study contains only a certain 
number of already described orders. 

These local floras (like the general ones) must also be ultimately of 
considerable assistance to us in throwing light on the various as yet 
unsettled questions of great scientific value, such as the geographical 
distribution of plants, and the co-relation of botany to the geology and 
physical history of a country. But before we in India entertain any 
thoughts of investigating these subjects, it is necessary that we should 
be possessed of an accurate knowledge of the character. bab;t«. 
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showed how much there remained “ to be done in the long-hunted field 
of British India.” 

The authors of the Bombay Flora themselves acknowledge that 
their catalogue of Bombay plants is not complete, and that new spe- 
cies had been found whilst the last sheets (of the Flora ) were passing 

through the press,” so much so that the Cryptogamic portion of the 
catalogue had, to meet the wants of the readers, “to be literally tran- 
scribed” from the work of Mr. Graham. And there is, indeed, a great 
blank to be filled up in this department. On our hills, and especially 
on that of Mahableshwar, grow numerous species of ferns, many of 

which still await identification. 

Before attempting, then, to discuss questions of scientific interest such 
as those we have referred to, it becomes necessary, in the first place, to 
examine and describe accurately all the species of plants which grow in 
onr Presidency, for from the presence of some plants, as well as the 
absence of others, as also from the irregular distribution of various 
species, many important lessons' may be learnt. 

It is well known that an intestine war is continuously going on 
amongst plants, the vigorous or fittest to live gradually crowding out 
or destroying such as are not ; the climate, soil, and other circum- 
stances which make the former grow vigorously and extend themselves 
operating injuriously on the latter. Various experiments, conducted 
some years ago at Chiswick and Rothamsted, by Mr. Lawes and Dr. 
Gilbert, have satisfactorily established this fact. 

A correspondent, whose letter appeared in the Times of India of ! 9th 
ultimo, says “ Another disappearance from this neighbourhood 
(Ram ghaut, Matheran), is that of a very beautiful fern ( Jerophorus 
immersus ), which about five years ago used to be found m great quan- 
tities growing on the trees. One in particular, which was then covered 
with them, fell down, and was removed about two years ago, and now 
very few specimens of this fern are to be found in tlm- neighbour- 
hood. It is to be feared, too, that they will not increase, for this fern 
is surprisingly local in its habit. For instance, I know of three rocks 
in three different places at Mahableshwar, each of which is covere 
with a splendid growth of Acrophorus immersus, hut not a sing e 
specimen is to be found on any of the thousand of similar rocks withm 
a few feet, and apparently subject exactly to the same influences.^ 
The same correspondent has the following in to-days V 
August 1881) Times of India The wood below the fort on Par 
Hill contains two sorts of climbing fern (Lygodinm scandens an 
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Lygodium flexuosum ), which have of late years become rarer and 
rarer at Matheraa, and are bow to be found there* so far as I know* 
only near the bottom of the track below Elphinstone Spring, by which 
the descent is made in Long Walk* and in the water-course below 
Harrison’s Spring,” 

Dr. J. G. Smith (Mather an Hill, first edition) says: — <4 Near the 
Malet Spring Nephobolus adnmcens was seen before the tank was built* 
but has disappeared of late. . » . The barren frond of an 
A thorium found on Garbut many years ago has led to the most careful 
search being made for a fruitful specimen of the same, but without 
success ; and a small Ophioglossum, reported to be on the trees, has 
hitherto eluded observation on the hill top.” 

This destruction is due to the law of the survival of the fittest. 
Every one who has visited Mahableshwar must have been struck with 
the little variety of the vegetation of the hill as compared with that of 
the Konkan, or even of Matheran. Jambul, Pishas and Ghellas are the 
commonest plants seen everywhere. If these in propagating them- 
selves so abundantly and gregariously have displaced other plants 
of less vigorous growth, we have no record or means of ascertaining. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that if this propagation continues 
unchecked as hitherto, it will result in the extirpation of the her- 
baceous and shrubby plants which now exist along with them. 

The hand of man is also busy in the same work. The demand for 
timber for machinery, building purposes, fuel, packing cases, &c„ made 
in consequence of the several new industries which have of late sprung 
up amongst us, has led to the denudation of our forests, and the almost 
complete extinction of some of the species. Col. Beddome (Flora Sylua- 
tica), in the notes appended to the figure of Calophyllum tomentosum, 
says Thousands of these trees have lately been destroyed by the axe 
of the coffee-planters in Malabar, Coorg and Travancore ; large quantities 
still remain, but chiefly in very inaccessible places. In the ghat forests 
, of South Canara they are felled by the Forest Department, and floated 
down the rivers to the coast depots.” Dr. Birdwood (P eg. Prod, of 
l Bombay) says that “ Calophyllum angustifolium is everywhere becoming 
l scarce and calls for a strict conservation.” P terocarpus marsupium, 
: highly esteemed on account of its strong, close-grained, reddish brown 
i wood, and of the true kino which it yields, was “ common formerly* in 
l: South and Central India, though now in many places rare or nearly 
[ extirpated”— (See Brandis’ Forest Flora.) It has been remarked 
* that some of the most handsome and sweet-scented orchids which 
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grow at Mahableshwar are getting scarce there. It will be no wonder 
if in a few years they are completely extinguished, if no check is put 
on the indiscriminate uprooting and selling them in cart-loads for a 
trifle, as is done at present by the hill-men. 

Though great are the advantages of a general flora descriptive of all 
the plants of this Presidency, still no one can deny the utility, in a 
scientific point of view, of a manual or catalogue of the plants of 
a hill like Mahableshwar, of which the climate, altitude and exces- 
sive moisture during four months of the year have a considerable 
influence on the habits and distribution of some species. Such a 
catalogue will be subsidiary to the general flora, and very serviceable 
to many gentlemen who, whilst in the plains, have no leisure to devote 
themselves to the study of Botany, but who, whilst at the hills, do not 
like to remain idle nor strangers amongst the beautiful works of God. 

The list given below was written towards the end of the last hot 
season, in consequence of an observation which fell from a friend about 
the paucity of plant species on the hill, and with no intention of laying 
it before the Society. It is now brought forward rather reluctantly, 
with the sole desire that it might serve the purpose of inducing 
all those who are engaged in 'botanical pursuits to direct their attention 
to tlm subject. The present is but a small contribution towards a more 
thorough exploration of the botany of the hill, which can only be effect- 
ed by several persons cooperating and visiting the hill during the hot 
and cold seasons, and if possible during the rains, for I am afraid 
that some of the herbaceous annuals and bulbous plants flower and 
die away before the end of September. 

The investigation of the botany of Mahableshwar will be much 
facilitated if the Superintendent, who is fortunately a medical 
officer, be allowed to spend a small sum from the station fund 
to form a herbarium, depositing part in the Prere Hall, and sending 
duplicates to that of Poona for comparison with similar forms of the 
plains, I feel certain many visitors would come forward to voluntarily 
take part in this work. 

As the list given below is incomplete and imperfect, it would be 
premature to offer any general remarks regarding- the distribution, 
habits, &c., of the vegetation. 

Curcuma caulina, Micromeria Malcohniana and Ophelia multiflora 
appear to be confined to the hill so far as, my limited observation goes, 
and (from an examination of an imperfect specimen of a flower, I am 
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of opinion that Crinum hrackymena is pretty common midway between 
Mahableshwar and Panchgnnny. The place is arid and devoid of 
vegetation. This handsome crinum flowers at the beginning of June, 
when no vestige of the leaves is to be seen. These appear about a 
month later, and completely wither and disappear in the hot season. 
The plant is not described in any Indian Flora, neither does Hooker 
mention the locality in the Bombay Presidency from which Mr. 
Woodrow collected the bulb which he sent to Kew.* 

■Turves a villosa is common to Mahableshwar and the Anamallay 
hills only, for it is not described as existing anywhere else. Ficus 
virgata is not mentioned in the Catalogue and the Flora of the 
Bombay Presidency; it however thrives well, and appears to me to 
have been planted. 

A visitor to the hill is struck at once by the fact that the vegetation 
there consists chiefly, almost exclusively, of the trees Eugenia jambolaria, 
Actinodaphne lanceolate i, Mandia dumetorum, Lasiosiphon erioce - 
pkalus , and in some places of Terminalia chebula , and of bushes and 
herbs Pavetta Indica , Colebrookia ternifolia , Euphorbia Mot hi ana, 
Alloj)hyllus Cobbe t Scutia Indica and Pteris quadriaurita . It will 
be seen that these and many other plants have a large geographical 
range, and that a few are restricted to high ghats, but their distribution 
and associations are different. Though the temperature of Lingmala, 
a valley about three miles east of Frere Hall, is suitable, the Cinchona 
plantation has failed there. This failure is attributed to canker 
which attacked the young plants four years after they were laid out, 
said to be induced by the long dry weather followed by excessive rain. 
It is premature to discuss the causes of the decay of the trees, which 
did well for about four years. We have no data before us respecting 
the condition and habits of the vegetation of the valley. Speaking 
generally it is of stunted growth. Eugenia jamholana does not 
grow at Mahableshwar to be so tall a tree as in the Konkan, and 
pn the slopes of the valley it becomes smaller, almost shrubby. Meme - 
cylon edule does not appear to attain such a goodly size as here below. 
And it is a well observed fact that the species of Hymenodictyon , a 
genus closely allied to Cinchona , which in the plains grow to a good 
height, assume at Mahableshwar and Matheran a shrubby habit. 
Now may the causes which produce this change have had an influence 

# I have learnt on farther inquiry made since the above was written, that 
the specimen referred to was ob tamed at Botunda Ghaut, Mahableshwar. 



It will be observed, also, that in the list given beloyv there are no 
species representing Anonacese and Gnttiferse, which love ^ moisture 
and heat, and are common in the Konfcan. We do not see in it also 
Briedelia montana, Cocculus macrocarpus and other plants which are 
common even at Matheran. But nothing can be concluded from this, 
because, as 1 have stated above, my list is incomplete, and such plants 
may yet be detected. In the list there is also an absence of grasses, 
but these and the ferns can best be studied only after the rains and in 
the cold season. 

KaNVNCPI.ACE.2E. 

Clematis triloba : D.C. Prod. I., 8 ; W. and A. Prod. II. ; Dalz. and 
Gibs. B. FI. 1 . M oriel or ranjai. 

Seen in leaves and fruits ; exists also in Mawal districts, and success- 
fully cultivated in some of the Poona gardens. Flowers large, pure 
BWPPf.Rcented. Annear September — October.® 
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C. tener : Dak. in Hook. Kew Journ. Bot. II., 41 ; Dalz. and 

Gibs. B. FI. 9. „ . , 

It has a long range, on hills extending from Assam to Burmak and 

Tenasserim, Konkan, Canara and Ceylon. 

It appears to be rare at Mahablesliwar. 

C. spinosa , var. Murray ana: Grab. Cat. B. PI 9; W. Ic. t. 379 » 
Dak. and Gibs. B. FI. 9 ; Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. I., 173. Kabbar Arab., 

Kalvary , Scind. r 

In ravines at Mahableshwar ; also found along the Ghauts as far 

north as Malsej. 

Flowers large, white, handsome. 

Cleome speciosissima : Dalz. and Gibs. FI. Suppl. 5. 

Probably run out of cultivation. 

Bixine^e. 

Flacourtia Ramontcki : W. and A. Prod. 29 ; Grah. Cat B PI- 10 ; 
Dak. and Gibs. B. FI. 10 ; Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. I., 193. Tambdt. 

The fruit is eaten. 

Flowers November— March. Fruit ripens May— June. 

T ERN STRiE MI ACE.E . 

Camelia thea. A specimen brought to me from a garden formerly 
cultivated by Chinese appeared to be of vigorous growth. 

Malvaceae. 

spinosa , D. C. Prod. I., 460 ; 8. alba ; D. C. Prod U s 
W. and A. Prod. 158 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 17 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. III., 

174 ; Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. I., 323. 

Flowers small, white ; appear in the rainy and cold seasons. 

Malva sylvestris var. Mauritiana : D. C- Prod. I., 432 ; Roxb. FI. 
Ind. HI., 181 ; W. and A. Prod. 45 ; Dak. and Gibs. B. FI. Suppl. 
6 ; Grah. Cat. B. FI. 12. Cultivated. 

STERCTJLlACEiE. 

Eriolcena Candollii : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 24 ; Hook. FI. Bnt. 

Ind. L, 370. . - , , 

Flowers yellow, large and showy ; appear in the not season. 

Tillages. . _ 

El&ocarpus ganitrus : Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 592^; ^ 

FL 27; Grah. Cat. B. PL 22 ; Hook. FL Brit. Ind. L, 400. Rudra/c. 
Flowers in the cold season. 

The tuberculated nuts are used as necklaces by fakirs. 
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E. oblongus : W. and A. Prod. 82; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 27 ; 

ve^a B nd ^L^efrnfnTlr; found at *ai andLingmalla, 
below the Cinchona. plantations. 

- Flowers in the hot season. 

Geraniace,®. 

Oxalis corniculata : Dab. and Gibs B. FI. 42 ; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 

35 ; D. C. Prod. I., 692. Ambuli, amrul. 

Common everywhere. 

Butace^e. 

M *-*■ "if - “ r .!■ ?’i l Z Z“" Vh ‘ 

t’Z irob or small «- I »w »'? «“ (“ l '> 
road from Mahabieshwar to Panchgunny. 

Flowers— white— towards the end of the hot season. 

i lowers wrn e . t_j t 503 ; Berger a Kanigii, 

w'tST&ft S and Gib,. B. PI. «, Q-h. C.B.PI.34. 

' mZZ ‘“lb , npanslb. ~ 

Tb. «o„.„ “ »d A. Prod, n , 

rhan limbu. 

Seen at Sydney Point. 

Flowers October-November fruits in February. 

Strong walking-sticks are made of it. 

MsLIACEdE. 

a l, t?i T?rit Ind I.. 542; Bedd. FI. Sylv. An. 
Turrcea villosa : Hook FI. Brit. Ind. i., 

Gen. 64- 

Not seen by me. 

Olacinu®. 

, , „ ™ TR-:. Ind I., 589 ; M. oblonga, Dab. 

Ma^ia fcetida : Hook. FI. Brit, ind I., 

and Gibs. B. FI. 28. Gura ; Naruk (?) 

Common. Seen in fruit. 

CeUASTKINEAS. 

Celastrus Rothiana : Dab. and Gibs. B. FI. 47* Tekh. 

A small unarmed shrub ; not common. 
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Zizyphus rugosa : vv. ana i. rroa 
49 ; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 39 ; Hook. FI. 

Roxb. FI. lad. I., 614. Turun. 

Common. 

Flowers small, greenish — Februarv- 
Scutia Indica : W. and A. Prod. 1 
Grab. Cat. B. PI. 39 ; Hook. FI. Bri 

Flowers yellowish green or whitish— March— April ; fruit m May. 
Ampelideas. 

Vitis laneeolaria : W. and A. Prod. 128. „ 

Sissus laneeolaria: D. C. Prod. I., 632 ; Grah. Cat. B. PL 33 ; »• 
muricata : Dalz.and Gibs. B. FI. 40. 

Very common. 

Flowers in the hot season. ' D A T zvk . 

Uea sambucina: Roxb. FI. Ind. I., 657 ; D. C. Prod. I., 635 

I. staphylea : Roxb. FI. Ind. I., 658; W. and A. Prod. 132 ; Dak. and 

Gibs. B. FI. 41; Grah. Cat. B. PL 33. Dmda. . , 

Flowers small, greenish white, generally appearing m March ; the 
fruit ripens in May. 

SAPIN DACEAu. 

Allophyllus Cobbe: Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. I., 673 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. 

II. , 268 ; Schmiedelia Cobbe: D. C. Prod I., 610 ; M . and A ro 
109 ; Grah. Cat. B. PL 29. Tipin, Mendri. 

Very common shrub. 

Flowers — small, whitish in May. 

Cardiospermum cancsccns (?) . 

My specimen is very imperfect. 

Anacardiace^:. 

Mangifera Indica* 

On the top of the hill it does not thrive well ; even the grafted tree* 
do not produce good fruit. 

Leguminosje* 

t Crotolaria Leschenautlii : D. C. Prod. II., 125 ; W. and A. Prod. 186 s 
1 n»l,. and Gibs. B. FI. 54 ; Grah. Cat. B. Pl. 44. Dingalld. 


■April ; fruit in May. 

5 ; Dak. and Gibs. B. FI. 50 
Ind I., 640. Chimat. 
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J" d tt ra P * l ' h f a ; Roxb - F1 - nr., 382 ; W. and A. Prod. 
203 ; Dak. and Gibs. B. FI. 60 ; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 46. Chimmtti. 
wot uncommon. 

pit titr in ,ts h ° i — • r >°"» - >■» «* 

Atylosia ( Lawii ) lineatu : Dak. and Gibs. B. FI. 74. 

Common. At Lingmalla. 

Baukinia racemosa : W. and A. Prod. 295 ; Dak. and Gibs. B. FI. m . 
Grab. Cat. B. PI. 64 ; B. parviflora: Roxb. FI. Ind. II., 373 . Aptah. 

. leaves are used in making native cigarettes; also given as a 
precious present in the Dussera festival days. 

j F ^ owers w ^ te or yellowish white, rather small for the genus ; May 

Pongamia glabra : D. C. Prod. II., 416 ; W. and A. Prod 262 - 
Dalz and Gibs B PL 77; Grah. Cat. B. PI. 55; Galedupalndica \ 
Roxb. FI. Ind. III., 239. ICarunj. 

Flowers white, mixed with a slight tint of blue and purple ; appear 
during the hot season. Oil is extracted from the seeds, and used in skin 
diseases and for lamps. 

Casalpinia sepiaria : Roxb. FI. Ind. II., 360 ; Dak. and Gibs. B. 
FI. 80. Chillur, Mysore thorn by the English. 

Common at Wai. 


Flower yellow— February, March and April ; fruit in May. 

Cassia fistula : Roxb. FI. Ind II., 333 ; Dak. and Gibs. B. FI. 80 • 
Grah. Cat. B. PI. 62 ; W. and A. Prod. 285. Bhawa. 

Flowers in the hot season, in long pendulous racemes ; large, of a 
bright yellow colour. The pulp of the long cylindric pods is officinal 
in the British and Indian Pharmacopoeias ; used as a purgative. 
Tamarindus Indica ; Dak. and Gibs. B. FI. 82 
At Wai. 

Albizzia Lebbek : Dak. and Gibs- B. FI. 88 ; Mimosa sirissa : Roxb. 
FI. Ind. II., 544 ; A. speciosa : W. and A. Prod. 275 ; Grah. Cat. B. 
PI. S3* Situs, siris . 

Flowers— white, fragrant— towards the end of the hot season. 

A. stipulata : Dak. and Gibs. B. FI. 88 ; Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. II., 
300; Acacia stipulata: D. C. Prod. II., 469; Grah. Cat. B. PI. 58. 
Shirsha. Large tree. Flowers April, May and June, of a pinkish colour. 
A. odoratissima (?) 

The specimen received was imperfect for identification. 
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Rosaceje. 

Bubus lasiocarpus ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 89. 

Common. 

Flowers — white — in the cold season ; ripens its fruit in the hot season, 

R. rugosus ; Dalz. and Gibs. 89. 

Said to exist at Mahableshwar, but not seen by me. 

The roses thrive very well. I have seen some pear trees at Lingmalla 
and in private gardens in fruit, but these were small. Strawberries 
and raspberries are cultivated and produce tolerably good fruit. 

Crassulace.e. 

Bryophyllum Calycinum : Grah. Cat. B. PL 82 ; Hook. FI. Brit 
Ind. II., 413. 

Kalanchoe pinnata: Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 105. 

Jhiravdnamahirdvana in Mah. and Zakhamhaydt in Hind; 

Common. i 

Com BRETACE^E. 

TerminaUa chebula : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 91 ; Grab. Cat. B, PL 
69 ; Roxb. EL Ind. II ., 433. Hirda. 

Does not appear to grow so tall as in the plains. 

T. arjuna: Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 91; Bent apt era arjuna ; Roxb. 

FL Ind. IL, 438; Grab. Cat. B. PL 69. Arjun , Sadr a. 

Calycopteris fioribunda : Hook. FL Brit. Ind. II., 449; Getonia 
jloribunda, Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 91; Grah. Cat. B. PL 70. 

TJksey , Baguli . 

Common everywhere, on hills up to 2,500 feet. 

Flowers numerous and greenish white. 

MyRTACEjE. 

Eugenia jambolana : Roxb. FL Ind. IL, 484; Syzightm jarnho - 
lanum: Grah. Cat. B. PL 73; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 93. JambuL 

Commonest tree on the hill ; but does not produce such large fruits I 
? as in the Konkan. 

;• E. jambos : Roxb. FL Ind. IL, 494 ; Jamb os a vulgaris : Grah. Cat. 

B. PL 74; Dalz. and Gibs. B. PL Suppl. 35, Jambli or gulab jam . . I 

Saw only one tree cultivated in a private garden. 

! Carey a* arbor ea : Dalz. and Gibs. B, FL 95 ; Grah. Cat. B. PL 74; 

' . W. and A. Prod. 334 ; Kmnba. 

{ Flowers — large — in March and April. f 

;• VOL. XY. 28 

r _i 
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Psidmm guyava- Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. II., 468; P. pyriferum 
and F. pomiferum : Grah. Cat. B. PI. 72 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. Suppl 
o4 ; Peru, Guava . * 

ultivated, but does - not thrive well. Fruit small. 

Melastomace^e. 

Memecylon edule : Roxb. FI. Ini II., 260; Dalz. and Gibs. B FI 
93 ; M. tinctorium: Grah. Cat. B. PI. 71. Unjun or unjunl. 

Very common. 

Flowers of a pretty purple colour ; in February, March and April. 
LYTHRACEAS. 

Lagerstroemia parviflora : Eoxb. FL Ind. IL, 505 ; Grah, Cat B 
Pl.^67 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 98. Nanek, Bondareh . 

Common in some places on the Ghauts. Looks beautiful when 
covered with small white flowers ; they appear in May. 

Woodjordia floribunda : Hook. FL Brit. Ind. IL, 572; Grislea 
tomentosa ; Eoxb. FL Ind. IL, 233 ; Grab. Cat. B. PL 67 * Dalz. and 
Gibs. B. FL 97. JDhaurl . 

Not uncommon on the Ghauts. 

Flowers pretty, red ; appear from December till April. 

Samydaceje. 

Casearia graveolensi Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL II; Hook. FI Brit 
II., 592. 

Seen in fruit in May. 

CuCURBITACEiE. 

Trichosanthes palmata : Eoxb. FL Ind. III., 704 ; Grab. Cat. B. PL 
79; Dalz. and Gibs. B, FL 103. Mii/cal, Koundal 
Common. 

Flowers in the hot season ; fruit globose, size of an orange. 

Zehneria umbellata : Hook. FL Brit. Ind. II., 625; Bryona 
umbel l at a ; Grah. Cat. B. PI. 78 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 101. Gometta . 
Not uncommon. 

Fruit bright red, about 1 — 1 J inch diameter, smooth or shortly silky. 
Gitrullm vulgaris : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 102; Hook. FL Brit. Ind. 
II., 261 ; Cucurbita citrullus : Grah. Cat. B.. PL 79. Turbooj , 
water-melon . Cultivated. 

Umbellifer^e. 

Hydrocotyle dsiatica : Eoxb. FL Ind. II., 88 ; Grah. Cat. B. PL 
84 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 105 * Bhamni . 
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.Common near the banks of rivers. Officinal in the Ind* Pharma- 
copoeia ; .used in leprosy. 

Rxjbiace.^. 

Antkocepk'alus cadamba : Hook. FI, Brit. Ind. Ill-, 23; Nauclea 
cadamha : Grab. Cat. B. PL 87; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL Suppl. 43 ; 

Roxb. FL Ind. I„ 512, Nhem , Cadamba * Near the Dhobie’s 

Waterfall ; probably planted. 

The fruit is about the size of a small orange ; eaten by the natives. 

Randia dumetorum : Grab. Cat* B. PL 89 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 
119; Hook* FL Brit. Ind. III., 110. Gkela. 

Very common. 

Fruit employed for intoxicating fish ; used also as an emetic. 

Vangueria spinosa : Roxb. FL Ind. I., 536 ; Grab. Cat. B. PL 90 ; 

V. edulis, Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 114. Abu . j 

Fruit round, size, of an apple ; appear in the hot season. Eaten 
both raw and roasted ; but it is not palatable. 

Pavetta Indica : Grah. Cat, B. PL 92 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. EL 112 ; 

Ixora pavetta: Roxb. FL Ind. I., 385. Paput. 

One of the commonest shrubs at Mahablesliwar. 

Covered with corymbs of white flowers in April and May. 

Psyckotria vaginnans W. and A. Prod. 434 ; Grumtlia congesta : 

Grah. Cat. B. Pl. 92 ; G. Vaginnans : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 111 ; 

Psyckotria truncata (?) Hook. FL Brit. Ind. III., 163. . . j. 

Not uncommon at Mahableshwar. Flowers small, white ; appear 
in the hot season. 

Rubia cor difolia : Grah. Cat. B. PL 93; Dalz, and Gibs. B. FL 121 ; 

JR. mmjista ; Roxb. FL Ind. I., 374. Munfit, Indian madder. 

Common. | 

Flower in the hot season. j 

Coffea arabica ? Cultivated, one seen at Lingmalla appeared to 
thrive well. j 

Cinchona cordifolia, C. condimenia. A few plants of stunted 
growth are still to be found at the Lingmalla Cinchona plantations I; 

and in Carvalho’s garden. 

Composite, ■ s [ 

Ageratum conyzoides : D. C. Prod. V,, 108 ; A. cordifolium : Roxb. j 

FL Ind. III., 415 ; common. a 

Flowers almost throughout the year. This plant, is of poor growth. M 

: .m 
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V ernoma Indie a (?) Clarke Comp. Ind. 16 ; Decaneuron dendigu - 
tense : D. C. Prod. V., 67. 

Specimens seen were imperfect ; were out of flower. 

V, divergens : Clarke Comp. Ind. 14 ; Becaneurim diver gens : D. C. 
Prod. V., 68 ; Eupatorium divergens ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 123. 
Bundar . 

Common. 

Flowers November— April, 

Blumea holosericea : D. C. Prod. V., 442 ; Dalz, and Gibs. B. FI. 
125 ; J5. fasciculata . Bombarti (at Matberan), Bdmburdka (?) 

It is well known by its soft white leaves and the aroma with which it 
fills the air. 

Lactuca Eeyneana : D. C. VII., 140; Brachyramphus Eeyneanus s 
Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 132 ; B. sonchifolius : D. C. Prod. VII., 177 ; 
Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 132. 

Not common. 

Campanulace^e. 

Lobelia nicotian&folia : D. C. Prod. VII., 381 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B, 
FL 133. Dawul, JDonul , BokenuL 
Common. 

Terminal racemes of showy white flowers ; appear January — April. 


Myrsinaceje. 


Mcesa Indica : D. C. Prod. VIII., 80; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl, 136. 
Atki- Very common. 

Fruit size of a small pea, appear in April and May, used by natives 
to intoxicate fish. Flowers small, white ; appear January — March. 


Oleaceje. 


Olea dioica : Roxb. FL Ind. L, 106 ; D. C. Prod. VIII., 286 ; Dalz, 
and Gibs. B. FL 159. 

Barr jamb, Earamba . 

Common. 

Flowers white, February — March. Fruit ripens at the end of the 
hot season. 

Jasminum latifolium : B. C. Prod. VIII., 308 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B* 
Fl. 138 ; Roxb. F1. Ind, I., 93. Eusur m 
Common, 

Flowers large, white, fragrant ; appear March— April, 
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Styracejs. 

Symplocos racemosa : D. C. Prod. VIII., 255; Hopea racemosa: 
Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 140. Lendd , Lodhrd , Kaola (?) 

This small tree is common at Mahableshwar. 

SAPOTACEiE. 

Achras tomentosa : Bedd. FI. Sylv. An. Gen. 141 ; Sapota tomen- 
tosa : D C. Prod. VIII., 175 ; Dak and Gibs. B. FL 139. 

Kanta-Ilu mhla, Kumbul. 

Common, 

Seen in fruit in May. It is ovoid, size of an olive. Flowers of a 
dull white ; February — March. 

Apocynaceje. 

Garissa carandas : Roxb. FL Xnd. II., 523 ; D. C. Prod. VIII., 
332 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 143. Rarandd . 

Common on the lower hills towards Satara. Fruit ripens in May. 
Flowers white ; February — April. 

Wrightia tinctoria : D. C. Prod. VI II., 40b ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. 
FL 145. Kallah-Kudhd , 

Not uncommon. 

Flowers in the hot season. 

Plumeria acutifolia : Dalz, and Gibs. B. FL Suppl. 52 ; Roxb. FL 
Ind. II., 20. Khairchampd. Cultivated. 

Flowers fragrant, white, pale yellow in the centre ; appear in the 
hot and cold seasons. 

Asclepiadacejs. 

Calotropis gigantea ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 149 ; Asclepias gigan - 
tea : Roxb. FL Ind. II., 30. Arkdri , Arkd, Bowl . 

Flowers all the year round. 

Gymnema sylvestre : D. C. Prod. VIII., 621 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. 
FL 151. Asclepias geminata : Roxb. FL Ind. II., 45. 

This twining plant is not uncommon at Mahableshwar, where it is 
known as Lamtani or Kowli . 

Flowers yellow, small, appearing towards the end of the hot season. 
Soya viridiflora : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 153 ; Asclepias volubilis : 
Roxb. FL Ind. II., 36. Dhon. 

Not uncommon. • 

Green flowers ; appear in March — June. The follicles 3 — 4 in. long. 
Sarcostemma brevistigma : D. C. Prod, VIII., 538 ; Dalz. and Gibs. 
B* F1. 149. Soma , Some . 
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At the foot of Mahableshwar, 

Flowers white, in the hot season. 

Loganiace^b. 

Buddleia Asiatica ; D. C. Prod. X., 446 ; Dalz.' and Gibs. B. F. 
180. Rare. At Lingmalla.. 

A rer j ornamental plant ; underside of the leaves covered with a 
white tomenium, and the white dowers form a long terminal panicle. 

Gentianace^e. 

Canscora diffusa: Grab. Cat. B. PL 158 . Pladera virgata : Roxb 
FLlnd. L, 401. 

Common in the ravines and over the rocks at Mahableshwar. 

An annual, with small pale red flowers, which appear November 

April. 

Ophelia multi flora: Dalz. and Gibs. B. PL 156. Korn. 

Common. 

Small plant about a foot high ; sold in the bazaar in a dry state in 
bundles, each containing about 20 plants ; used in dyspepsia. 

Flowers white. 

Bgragtneje. 

Coldenia proeumbens (?) D. C. Prod. IX., 558; Dalz. and Gibs. 171. 

A small annual spreading plant, with white flowers. 

Cgnoglossum ccelestinum : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 173. Misardhi. 

Common. 

SoLANACEAS, 

Batura alba: Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 174. Bathura } thorn-apple . 

Common. Thrives well. 

Flowers large, white and long. 

Solarium gig ant eum; D. C. Prod. XIII., 258; Dalz. and Gibs. B. 
FI. 175. 

A very common prickly shrub named Kutri at Mahableshwar, also 
chinah or chunah-jhar. 

Flowers purplish violet ; February — April. Fruit round, red, size 
of a pea ; in May. 

S. Indicum : D. C. Prod. XIII., Pars. I., 309 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. 
FL 174. 

Common. 

Flowers all the year round. Berry size of a cherry, yellow when 
ripe. 
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S, ly coper sicum ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. SuppL 61. Tomato , Wei- 
wangi' 

Common in gardens. Thrives well. 

Pkysalis Peruviana : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. SuppL 61. Phopti , 
Cape gooseberry, Winter cherry . 

Common. 

Wild and cultivated. It differs from the species found in the plains 
in its being covered with white tomentum. 

S. tuberosum ; Dalz. and Gibs, B. FI. SuppL 61- Batata, aid, 
potato. 

Cultivated ; but of late the quality is said to deteriorate. 

Nicotiana tahacum : 

Growing wild near Mahableshwar village^ erhaps runout of cultivation, 
* Bignoniacejs 

Heterophragma Roxburgkii : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 160, Warns . 
Very common. 

Flowers March and April ; fruits at the end of May. 

Acanthacejs 

Strobilanthes callosus : Dalz. and Gibs, 188. Karwl . 

Common. 

Flowers deep blue, large, handsome ; appear in August — September 
every five or seven years. 

S. Neesiana (?) Wakti . 

The smell of the glutinous bracts and leaves is very strong ; used as 
fuel, and in building tatties or huts. 

Lepidaga this prostrata : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL i 90. 

Common. 

A small prostrate plant. Leaves spinou$ly pointed. 

JEthUlema reniformis : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 392. Wayoti, 
Common. 

Calyx bracts covered with clammy, strongly aromatic hairs* 

Flowers whitish, with a bluish tinge; February— April. 

Rungia repens, R . parvijlora , Pittdpapadd . 

These two plants are also to be found at Mahableshwar ; Dalz. and 
Gibs. B. FL 195-6 

Blepharis asperrima ; Dalz, and Gibs. B. FL 192. Akrd . 

Common. 

Flowers blue. 
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Yerbenace®. 

Cdliearpa caiin : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 200. Snr. 

Very common. 

- Grah - “■ B - 

PI. 201. Nirgunda. 

C*. »>“■ Tn wts ^ 

Untana aculeate. Dak. and Gibs. B. FI. Suppl. 

Labiates. 

Gita. B.m. 204. «,i. 

In gardens. 

Blower pale purple. Gibs B F1 . 207. Tangli. 

Pogostemon purpurioauhs . Dalz. a 

Very common. , lk „j Flowers minute, 

The leaves smell of black currants when bruised. 

red coloured. p ., -p pi 909. Bamni, Das- 

Colebrookia ternifolia : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 

sai , Vussan-ha-jhar. 

jstx »»»«»“ » *» **” r,ke * ' quir " rs 1 

Llctai— •• D.1- Carvalho’. 

X: -- ^ - — 

Flowers minute, reddisli coloured. 

Gib.. B.F1. 211. Bvrmbi. 

flTmTv.biti, in verticels an inch in (ltoeter. 

Plantagine^. 

Plantcrgo minus : Cultivated. Thrives well. 

Chen ofodi ace iE. 

[ P nr h .h»,« P ,»«chenh™i s cd .mi* a*™* *•**»' 
ceous smell. 
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Am a r ante ace <e. 

JErua lanata : Dalz. $nd Gibs. B. FL 217. 

A common weed. 

Flowers wliite. 

Polygon aceas. 

Polygonum glabrum : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 214. Ruktrura. 
Common near Yenna and ditches. . . _ , , 

' Stem relish and flowers numerous, rose-coloured ; appear m ie o 

season. 

p. chinense : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 214. Parell , ParulL 

Common. # , A 

A scandent flexuose plant with wliite flowers m globular heads, 

These appear in February— April. 

P. elegans: Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 214. 

Common. 

Flowers reddish ; appear in the hot season. 

P. rivulare : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 214. Seen near water- courses, 
close to a Chinese garden near the lake. 

Lauracejs. 

Actinodaphne lanceolate: Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 312 ; Tetranthera 
lanceafolia, Grah. Cat. B. PL Pisa. 

The commonest tree at Maliableshwar next to the Jambul. . 

Flowers of a pale yellow colour, in the cold season; ripens its 
fruit in May— red when ripe. 

Machilus Macrantha : D. C. Prod. XV., 40; M ■ ylaucescens, Dalz. 
and Gibs. B.F1. 221. Gulum. 

Flowers small, white; appear January— February ; fruit globose, 
of a plum— black when ripe. 

Thymelace^e. 

Lasiosiphon eriocephalus. Described in Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 221 
under the name of L. speciosus . Harnett a. 

One of the commonest shrubs in Mahableshwar, covered from 
a™, ™11nw flowers in terminal heads surrounded 
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' Pi very large climbing shrub, easily known by its leaves, which, aie 
green above and silvery shining beneath. Fruit oblong, size of a small 
date, red when ripe ; eaten by the natives. Flower January— 
February. 


Salicace.e. 
Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 


'220. Walunj , Buck a. 


tree, with lanceolate leaves, covered with white 


Salix teirasperma . 

Indian Willow. 

Very common. 

A very handsome 
tomentum beneath. 

Flowers in the cold season. 

LORANTHACEiE. 

Loranthus longiflorus : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 110. 

A very common plant with honeysuckle-looking flowers ; these 
appear in March and April. 

L. cuneatus , Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 110. Flowers yellow ; appear 
in the hot season. 

Jj. ohtusatus : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 109. 

Common on trees at Mahableshwar. 

Flowers red, pedicelled ; appear in May ; berry nearly globose. 

EtJPHORBIACEiE. 

Euphorbia neriifolia ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 226. Thor. 

Not common. , _ 1 

Flowers Febmary-March. Leaves fall off in the cold season and re- 
appear towards the end of hot season. 

E. Bothiana : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 226. 

Very common. 

Flowers February— April. ... „ „ ... 

In Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. an error is made m describing E. Bothiana 

and E. glauca as if they were one and the same species. 

Jatropka curcas : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. Suppl. 77. Jampot, 
Brundi. 

Planted at Wai. 

Flowers in the rainy season ; fruits in the hot season. 

Eomonoya riparia': Brand. For. FI. 445 ; Addia neriifolia , Dalz. 

and Gibs. B. FI. 231. Taniki (?) >r ^ ^ 

Flowers of a reddish colour ; November — March ; seen m 

May. 



Ricinus communis ; Balz. and Gibs, B. M. Suppl. 7S. Ere.idi 

Planted. w _ A . 

Glockidion lanceolarium : Balz. and Gibs B. FI. 2 . oma i. 

Common. 

Flowers January— April ; ripens its fruits in tne rainy season. 
Phyllanthus emhliea : Roxb. FI. Ind. III.. 671 ; Embhca ojicznahs, 
Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 235. Aoia, aunli . 

Flowers March— May ; fruit ripens October— February. 

The fruit is used as medicine and also as pickle ; employe mo 

over in dyeing and tanning. .... tv,i, 

P. reticulatus : Brand. For. FI. 453 ; Anuonema multfoia, Dalz. 
and Gibs. B. FI. 234. 

Not common. 

Flowers nearly throughout the year. 

p S pdy£ms: D. C. Prod. XV., 352 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. An. Gen. 
l9 Was brought from one of the valleys ; it resembles P. emblica. 

, *■ IlRTICACEiE. 

Ficus glomerata : Brand. For. FI. 422 ; Concilia glomerate Dak. 
and Gibs. B. FI. 243. Vmbur. 

Fruitripens April-July ; eaten by the natives of the place ; does not 
crow to be a high tree as in the Konkan. 

F. cordifolia : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 242 Pair 
Seen near the temples at the village of Mahableshwar.^ 

Fruit smooth, black, size of a cherry ; ripens May 

R«b. » w. m., m, B,»a. f«. n. 

Unjir . 

Common, appears to be cultivated ^ R gnppL 79 . Bkang> 

Cannabis satvva : Dalz. and G 
Ganjah , Hemp. 

Seen only in gardens^ ; thnves vve • B _ pp 2 44. Phunnus , 

Artocarpus integmj oha : Dalz. 

Jack-fruit tree. Ab0!#w . 

Europeans. * 

Yery common. 
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Scape 4*6 in. long ; appears soon after the first shower of rain, be- 
fore the leaves. 

SciTAMIN Ei£. 

Curcuma caulina : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 275. Wild Arrowroot. 

Chowur . ^ . , , 

Common, especially on the flat land between Elphmstone Point and 

Arthur Seat. _ * 

Formerly sago was manufactured from the tuberous roots of this plant. 

Orchidace^. 

JErides Lindleyana : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FI. 265. 

This beautiful orchid is very common. 

: Flower pinkish lilac, sweetly fragrant, the smell lasting for days. . 
Dendrobion chlorous (f), barbatum (?). 

Seen without bowers. 

Amaryludeje. 

Agave cantula : Dalz. and Gibs. Suppl. 93 ; Aloe Americana : 
Boxb. FI. Ind. II., 167. Planted. 

Thrives as well as on the plains. 

Crinum brachynema ; Flowers white, sweet scented— appear m June, 
before the leaves. 

Gramineje. 

Arundinaria WigUiana : Bedd. FI. Sylv. An. Gen. 230 - Bamhusa, 
arundo : Dalz. and Gibs. B . FI. 299. Ckiwan. 

I believe it is common. 

A small bamboo, 8-9 ft. high ; walking-sticks made of this are sold 
in the bazars. 

Filices, 

Cheilanthes farinosa : Bedd. Ferns S. Ind. p. 65, 1. 190. Silver fern. 
Bather stunted in its growth ; common, bat not so abundant as at 
Matheran. 

Pteris quadriaurita , Bedd. Ferns S. Ind., p. 11, t. <31. 

Very common. . Q , . , 

Of various heights, attaining sometimes under shade, 1-b t . ; e 
lowest pair or sometimes two lowest pair of pinnae bipartite. 

Pleopeltis Wightiana: Bedd. Ferns S. Ind. j>. 60, 1. 130. 

Fronds 3-5 in. long, coriaceous, opaque, lanceolate. 

Seen growing in the decayed trunk of a tree in the compound of the 

“Albania.” 
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Abt. IX. — Dharmasindhu, or the Ocean of Religious Rites, 
by the Priest Kashinatha. Translated from the Sanscrit and 
commented upon by the "Rev. A. Bottbqcin. {Air. III.) 

[Read 8th How. 1SS2.] 


Chapter XIV. 

Description of the Eighth Tit hi. 

For the rites of the 8th Tithi of the Light half Month should its 
second day, hut for those of the 8th of the Dark half Month its first 
day be taken. When the festival of Shiva and that of his -wife 
(Parvati 195 ) meet on that Tithi, should, even in the Dark half Month, 
its second day be taken. For the rite of the 8th which falls on a 
Wednesday of the Light half Month that (of its two days) should be 
taken on which at least two Ghatikas of the Wednesday are included 
in the time between the morning and the afternoon. But if the 8th 
falls on a Wednesday in the Late Afternoon in the Dark half of the 
Month of Chaitra and in that of Shravana and the. three following, it 
should not be observed. Some people fast to the honour of Kdla 
Bhairava 1 * 9 on all the 8th Tithis of the Dark half Months. 

For the rite of the 8th of the Dark half of the Month of Margashir- 
sha, as the birth of Bhairava (cf. preceding note) falls on it the rule 
for that festival should be followed, and that day (of the two) be taken 
on which the Tithi includes a Mid-day. When the Tithi includes a 
Mid-day on both its days, the first is to be taken ; the Kaustubha, 
however, teaches that that day should be taken, on which the Tith 
includes an Evening Tide (cf. note 79). If it includes an Evening 
Tide on both its days, the second is to be taken, as there is thus n 
clashing of rules'.^, When it includes an Eveni ng Tide on its first day 

»• The word of the original is Sha^V personification of the female 
energy. Besides these two names she is. also called Durg . J 

regularly the 8th of each' half month ; hut I cannot mate on o w i 
of Shiva the "text refers here, unless it is just the festival of Kala Bhairava, 

mentioned in note 129. . 

1*9 Kala Bhairaya, or the Black Awful One, is one of the names o 
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, „ Mid-day on its second day, then, according to the custom of the 
ime!, that first day should he taken on which the Tithi includes an 

Evening Tide. 

The prohibition in connection with the 8 th concerns on y ay- 
Meais aSd not other rites, according to the text: “On Sundays and 
n Full Moon and New Moon days Night Meals, and on the 14th and 
tlJsth Bay-Meals “ {soil, are prohibited). Following the text : 

,! The prohibition concerns only that time in which something is prohi- 
bited ” my opinion is, that one should fast on the 8th only and eat 
during the 7th or the 9th Tithi. Learned men, however, should see 

whether I am right or wrong. 

Thus is the fourteenth chapter, a description of the 8th Tithi. 
Chapter XV. 

Description of the Ninth Tithi. 

For rites of the 9th Tithi that day should be taken on which the 
9th is encroached upon by the 8th. Thus is the fifteenth chapter, a 
description of the 9 th Tithi. 

Chapter XVI. 

Description of the Tenth Tithi. 

For rites of the 10th Tithi, like fasts and others, that day should 
be taken on which the 10th meets with the 9th ; but if the fiist ay 
of the 10th is not thus encroached upon by the 9th, its secon ay, 
on which it meets with the 11th, is to be taken. 

Thus is the sixteenth chapter, a description of the 10th Tithi. 

Chapter XVII. . 

Description of the Eleventh Tithi . 

There are two kinds of fasts connected with the 11th Tithi, viz. 

' merely abstaining from prohibited food ; and fasting l 

with sacrificial vows. The first is to be performed m ^Dark.^ 
Month by such persons as householders who have a son, : > 

”1, . ti with . v«« should not h, performed in the Dark 
by householders who have sons, yet though they o no T from 

a vow with holy incantations, nevertheless they shou a 
food following in that the rule of the Fast-according-to-Streng [ 
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the rule given further on in this chapter). Thus also should it be 
held with the 11th Tithi of the Light half Month when there is a 
decrease of the Tithi (that is, when the Tithi has no sunrise). But 
on the 1 1th Tithis of the Dark half of all the months from the light 
11th of Ashadha.to the Light 11th of Karttika, beginning with house- 
holders who have a son, all may perform the sacrificial vow of the 11th. 
Those who are desirous of being absorbed into Vishnu, or of obtaining 
long age or posterity may perform their Desiring rite at both the halt 
months, for concerning them there is no prohibition. To Yishnu- 
vite householders the fast of the 11th of the Dark half Month is 
obligatory. This rite of the 11th is obligatory to all Shivaites- 
Yishnuvites, Sun-worshippers and others, for it is said that to tail to 
perform it is a sin. Yet as by performing it one gets riches (sons), &c. 
this rite of the 11th is also a Desiring one (that is, one performed with 


a -desire for a certain blessing). 

Some writers say that if the llth Tithi is encroached upon fay two 
Ghatikas of the 10th, one ought to eat on the 10th, and then if 
the 12th begins before the next Sunrise, and is thus a very Pure Tithi, 
one must fast twice uninterruptedly, (viz., once throughout the llth 
Tithi and once) throughout the 12th Tithi. Thus do they 'keep it with 
the llth Tithi, hut it is not lawful. 


People between eight and eighty years of age should perform the 
fasting vow of the llth Tithi. People over eighty who have the 
strength ought also to fast. 

If married women perform fasts, vows, &e., without the permission 
of their husband, or father, their vows are fruitless, the life of their 
husband is thereby shortened, and they shall go to hell. 

People who are weak may according to their strength choose one of 
the next ways of fasting, of which each following is better than the 
preceding: Eating once only, at night, eating only food fried m 
fatter unboiled grain food (,>, prepared without salt, and by baking, 
’ &c \ or fruits, or sesamum seed, or milk, or water, or ghee, 

<»* ““ 

llth must on no account be altogether omitted. 

If one has forgotten to fast on the llth, he should perform a sacri- 
ficial vow on the 12th Tithi. If he fails to do so on the 12th, let him 
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perform the. propitiatory rite of the Mouthfuls after the shape of 
Barley. 131 But if one has omitted the fast on account of infidelity, 
let him perform the rite of the Mouthfuls after the form of an Ant. 183 
A wife, a son, a brother, a sister, &c , may perform the sacrificial fast 
of the 11th in lieu of a weak husband, father, &c., gaining thereby the 
merit of hundred sacrifices. 

Description of the Day of ike Fasting Vow of the Eleventh Tithi . 

Two kinds of people perform this rite, viz., the Yishnuvites and the 
Shivaites. 

Rule for Vishnuvites specially . 

Though great writers say that those who wear the sign of conse- 
cration to Vishnu (cf. note 178) are Vishnuvites, and those who do not 
are Shivaites, yet the Nirnayasindhu says that the ancient sages teach 
that one is a Vishnu vite or a Shivaite according to what his ancestors 
have through many generations been. This last opinion has been 
received and is followed by the learned of all countries. 

The encroachment on this Tithi is also of two kinds, viz., 1st, when 
the 10th breaks upon the 11th at the time of dawn, and 2nd, when 
it breaks upon it at the time of sunrise. The dawn is constituted by 
the 4 Ghatikas that precede sunrise. Sunrise is evident.' If the 
10th Tithi is somewhat longer than 56 Ghatikas, and thus stretches 
over the dawn of the 11th, were it only with one minute, it is a Dawn- 
* Encroachment, and is to be observed by the Vishnuvites ; if it has more 
than 60 Ghatikas and thus oversteps the sunrise of the 11th Tithi, 
were it only with one minute, it is a Sunrise-Encroachment, and must 
be observed by the Shivaites. 

When there is some doubt about these Encroachments caused by the 
want of agreement of astrologers, or by the disputes of Brahmins 

131 C£. for Mouthfuls note 110; “ after the form of barley” means that 
very little must be eaten at the beginning and the end of the fast, while more 
food is allowed at the middle, barley being stout at the middle and thin at 
the ends. This fast, which lasts one month, begins with eating hut one rice ball 
on the first day, then the number increasing by ball every day, it runs up to 
15 balls in the middle of the month, veers then towards its completion with a 
daily decrease of one ball until its last day with one ball only. 

1 3 2 Here more food is allowed at the beginning and end of the fast, while 
little should be taken in the middle, after the form of an ant, which is stout 
at both ends but thin in the middle. For the amount of daily mouthfuls and 
their decrease or increase during the fast, which lasts a month, cf. note 110. 
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about conflicting rules, the 11th should he disregarded and the 12th 
taken for the fast. 

The 11th Tithi is of two kinds, viz., the Encroached and the Pure 
TifchL 

The Vishnuvites should disregard the 11th, which is encroached 
upon by the 10th at dawn, and fast on the 12th Tithi. 

The Pure 11th Tithi, whose dawn is not encroached upon, is itself of 
four kinds, viz., 1st, when the 11th only is Overstepping ; 2nd, when 
the 12th only is Overstepping ; 3rd, when both (the 11th and 12th) 
are Overstepping ; and 4th, when none is Overstepping. The expression 

Overstepping ” refers to the Tithi stretching over part of the sunrise 
of the next day. 1SS 

The following are illustrations of these four cases : — 

The 10th lasts 55 Ghatikas (after sunrise), the 11th 60 Ghatikas 
and 1 Pala, the 12th again less, viz., 58 Ghatikas : this is the Pure 
11th Tithi which alone is Overstepping, and in connection with it should 
the Vishnuvites fast on its second day, but the Shivaites on its first day. 

2nd. The 10th has 55 Ghatikas, the 11th has 58, and the 12th 
has 60 Ghatikas and 1 Pala. This is the Pure 11th Tithi with an 
Overstepping of the 12th alone, and in connection "with it should the 
Vishnuvites fast on the 12th, and the Shivaites on the preceding day. 

3rd. The 10th has 55 Ghatikas, the 11th 60 Ghatikas and 1 Pala, 
and the 12th has (a whole day less the above 1 Pala plus) 5 Ghatikas ; 

This is the Pure 11th Tithi with an Overstepping of both the 11th 
and the 12th, and in connection with it should all Vishnuvites and 
Shivaites fast on the second day. 

4th. The 10th Tithi has 55 Ghatikas, the 11th has 57, the 12th 
has 58. This is the Pure 11th Tithi with no Overstepping, and in 
connection with it should the Vishnuvites as well as the Shivaites fast 
on its first day. 

Thus is, in abridgment, the rule especially for the Vishnuvites. 

Mules for Shivaites . 

Here it must be observed that the 11th Tithi is of two kinds, viz., 
when its sunrise is encroached upon and it is then an Encroached 

is s jLnd having thus more than 60 Ghatikas, the number of Ghatikas which 
constitutes a complete Tithi. || 

30 - f 
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Tit hi, and when it is not thus encroached upon and is then a Pure 
Tithi. 

Each of these two again has a fourfold subdivision, viz., when the 
11th only is Overstepping, when there is a Double-Overstepping, when 
the 12th only is Overstepping, and when there is no Overstepping on 
either day. Accordingly there are in all eight kinds of 11th Tithis, and 
the following examples are their illustrations : — 

-1st. The 10th has 58 Ghatikas, the 11th has 60 Ghatikas and 
1 Pala, the 12th Tithi is a subtractive Tithi with 58 Ghatikas : this 
is -the Pure 11th Tithi which alone is Overstepping. 

2nd, The 10th has 4 Ghatikas, the 11th 2 Ghatikas, and the 12th 
is a subtractive Tithi 134 with 58 Ghatikas. This is the Encroached 
11th Tithi which alone is Overstepping. In connection with these two 
Tithis Shivaite householders should fast on the previous day ; but 
ascetic wanderers, non-desiring 185 householders, hermits of the forest, 
widows, and Yishnuvites should fast on the following day. Some 
•writers say that Shivaites who desire to please Vishnu should fast on 
both days. 

3rd. The following is an example of the Pure 11th Tithi with a 
Double-Overstepping : The 10th has 58 Ghatikas, the 11th 60 Gha- 
tikas and 1 Pala, and the # 12th has (the rest of 'that whole day, less 
the above 1 Pala plus) 4 Ghatikas. 

4^. The following is an Encroached 11th Tithi with a Double- 
Overstepping : The 10th has 2 Ghatikas, the 11th has (the rest of 
that day plus) 3 Ghatikas of the following day, the 12th has (the 
rest of this day of the 11th plus) 4 Ghatikas. 

In both of these last cases ought the Vishnuvites as well as the Shi- 
vaites to fast on that day which contains the last part of the ilth Tithi 

3th. The following is a Pure 11th Tithi with an Overstepping of 
the 12th Tithi : The 10th has 58 Ghatikas, the 11th has 59, and the 
12th has 60 Ghatikas plus 1 Pala. In connection with it Madhava 
says that, on account of its bein g a Pure Tithi, Shivaites ought to fast on 

is* The subtractive Tithi is that which is less than 60 Ghatikas, does not 
include a sunrise, and is therefore not numbered as a Date in the a en 
Its Ghatikas are added to those of the preceding Tithi. 

i a s Namely, such householders who, having sons, riches, &c., do not per 
form desiring sacrifices. 
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the llth Tithi and not on the 12th ; but the HemMri says that all 
should fast on the .12th, while some other writers say that those 
Shivaites should fast on the 12th who long after final emancipation 
from personality* 

6AL The following is an Encroached llth Tithi with an Over- 
stepping of the 12th : The 10th has 1 Ghatika after sunrise, the 
llth has 58 Ghatikas and is a Subtractive Tithi, the 12th is an Additive 
Tithi, and has 60 Ghatikas and 1 Pala. Here the llth being an En- 
croached Tithi, the Shivaites should fast on the 12th. 

Thus Shivaites should disregard the llth Encroached Tithi when 
it has a Double-Overstepping, or when the following 12th is Over- 
stepping* 

On the above six kinds of llth Tithis with Oversteppings should 
the Vishnuvites reject the llth and fast on the 12th. 

7th. The following is a Pure llth Tithi with no Overstepping on 
either day : The 10th has 57 Ghatikas, the llth has 58, the 12th 
has 59. Here should Shivaites fast on the llth and not on the 12th, 
but Vishnuvites, who regard it as an Encroached Tithi, should fast on 
the 12 th* 

8tk. The following is an Encroached llth Tithi with no Overstep-, 
ping on either day : The 10th has 2 Ghatikas, the llth has 56 
Ghatikas, and is thus a Subtractive Tithi, the 12th has 55 Ghatikas. 
Here also should Shivaites fast on the llth and Vishnuvites on the 
12th. With this last case of the llth Tithi with no Overstepping, it must* 
be held as it was with the two first of these eight cases, namely, that 
ascetics, widows, and people who desire emancipation from personality, 
should fast on its second day. As to those Shivaites who desire to 
please also Vishnu, it seems tome that according to analogous cases they 
ought to fast on both days. 136 The learned men of our times disregard 
the rules of the Hem&dri and what it teaches about the llth 
being a Non-Desiring Tithi, Le., a Tithi on which Desiring Rites 
[cf. note 168J cannot be performed, and follow Madhava in establish- 
ing.general rules for the Shivaites. Nowhere do they say that two fasts 
ought to be kept, or that on a Pure llth Tithi with an Overstepping 
of the 12th all should fast on its second day. Let it thus be known 
that in all countries the rules given by Madhava generally prevail. 




138 One fast to Shiva and the other to Vishnu. 
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Thus have eighteen kinds of the 11th Tithi for the Vishmmtes and 
eighteen kinds for the Shivaites been described and carefully illustrated. 
More details are given in large works. Now if I gave here a more 
detailed description with more illustrations of every one of the times or 
the rules of the 11th Tithi, it would only confuse the ignorant. I have 
therefore written a separate list of them (at the end of this work), 
which can be consulted. 

When the 10th Tithi stretches over midnight, it is called the Skull- 
Encroachment ; 187 when it has 52 Ghatikas it is called the Shadow- 
Encroachment ; when it has 53 Ghatikas it is called the Swallowing- 
Encroachment ; when it has 54 Ghatikas it is called the Full-Encroach- 
ment; when it has 55 Ghatikas it is called the Over-Encroachment ; 
when it has 56 Ghatikas it is called the Great- Encroachment ; when it 
has 57, the Destructive-Encroachment ; when it has 58, the Greatly- 
Destructive-Encroachment ; when it has 59, the Terrible-Encroach- 
ment ; and when it has 60, the Monster-Encroachment. These 
distinctions of the Encroachment are given by Narada, and some of 
them are followed by many of the followers of the system of Madhu 
and others. Madha'vachdrya, as well as all other writers, agree that 
when the 10th Tithi has 56 Ghatikas it is an Encroachment. When 
the 10th encroaches upon the 11th with 15 Ghatikas, the sacrificial 
wow must be performed without fast. Yet it should be noted that the 
accompanying rites of the sacrificial fast, like the Resolving 188 and the 
worship, ought not, in spite of the 11th being encroached upon, to be 
quite rejected, but they ought to be performed at the mid-day time 
' instead of the morning. 

Manner of the Sacrificial Fast. 

■ In the morning of the day preceding the fast, after having performed 
the obligatory rites, one should pronounce the following Resolution : 
■« Beginning with the 10th Tithi shall I perform a sacrificial fast ot 
three days. O God ! O Lord of Gods ! O Krishna ! remove all hind- 
rances” Then should one eat the One-Meal-a-day-Meal at mid-day 
time In connection with this meal one should avoid eating m 
brass vessels, meat, Cicer lentils, sleep ing by day, eating much, drinking 

137 Midnight being considered the highest part of the night. as the skoE is 
of the human body. All the following names of the Enoroaohments are descnp- 
tire of the magnitude of number of the Tithis’ Ghatikas. 

ia§ Concerning this Resolving, compare notes 21 and 87, 



much water, eating more than once in a day, sexual intercourse, honey, 
telling lies, pease, Paspalum grain, green vegetables anoAer ma^s 
food, gambling, oily sesamum cakes, Pan-Supan, &.c. => 

time of this rite (of the 10th) one must cleanse one s teeth with a twig 
(cf note 86), at night sleep on the ground ; but on the morning of the 
IHh Shi o- must wash one’s teeth with leaves and not with a twig. 
Thereafter, having bathed and performed the usual obligatory rites, 
one must take Darbha grass in one’s hand, turn one’s face northwards, 
hold a copper vessel filled with water,- express the following resolution 
.< Having fasted on the 10th I shall eat to-morrow, 0 Lotus-eyed 
Vishnu! Protect me, O Imperishable!” and bestow a two-handsfnl of 
flowers on the idol of Vishnu. 

People who are not strong may, according to tbeir strength, pro- 
nounce the following resolution: “ On the 11 A I ^al! take y 
water or, “ On the ilth I shall take only fruits ; or, On the 11th 
I shall eat only once,” &c. Shivaites should pronounce the resolu- 
tion with the incantation of Rudra, lss Sun- Worshippers with the usual 
Gayatri incantation. 140 

When the lOthTithi stretchesover sunrise, Shivaites should pronounce 
this -Resolution in the night of the 11th Tithi. If the 10th stretches 
over midnight, then should all sects pronounce it after the Midday- 
time of the 11th Tithi. After having pronounced the Resolution one 
must consecrate some water by repeating thrice the incantation called 
“ the Gayatri of eight syllables,” 111 and drink it. thereupon making 

a tent of flowers (for the idol) one should worship Vishnu by means 
of flowers fragrant spices, ghee, burning lights, offerings of superior 
eatables Lice songs, divine hymns and beautiful music, flat prostrations 
and great exclamations, and by keeping awake durmg the night ordered 

by the law. - 

is® The Bdidra incantation runs as follows : 

ertr ; 

Om tatpurnshfiya vidmahe, mahadevayadhimahi, 

tan no Bndra prachodayat. , 

Let ns know that Supreme Person, meditate on that Great G . 

Let him, Budra, enlighten ns I 

1*0 Compare note 98 . 

1*1 The Eight-syllables Incantation runs as fol ows . 

^S^W^OmNamoVasndevayai Praise he to Vasndeva. 
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Buies to be observed in connection with the Eleventh Titki. 

One should not speak to, look on, or touch a heretic, should abstain 
from sexual intercourse, speak the truth, abstain from day sleep, and 
keep the rules given in the foregoing definitions. If one has by chance 
seen a heretic, let him look at the sun and be pure ! If a grown up 
man has knowingly touched a heretic, let him bathe, look at the sun 
and be pure ! If he has talked with him, let him meditate on the 
purifying Vishnu, or perform other rites and be pure ! 

If the sacrificial rites for dead ancestors fall on a fasting day, the 
food which remains after the rite is performed must be gathered m a 
vessel, smelt at, and thus given to cows and other (cattle). If one by 
way of substitution keeps the fast nominally by eating only bulbs, roots, 
fruits, &c„ let him first distribute those bulbs, roots and fruits upon the 
plates of the Brahmins who sit there in the place of his ancestors, and eat 
then what remains. The following text : “ 0 king, when the sacrificial 
rites for dead ancestors fall on the 11th Tithi, that day should be 
omitted and the rite performed on the 12th Tithi,” concerns the Vish- 
nuvites, and is in accordance with their custom. At the time of the 
half Month in which the 16 Mahalaya“* rites for dead ancestors are 
to be performed, the Vishnuvites should pronounce the following Re- 
solution : “I shall perform the Mahalaya of the 11th and that of 
12th (on one day) by means of an expedient,” and then perform both 

of them on the I2th. 

When the rite of purification from the uncleanness of child-birth 
or death occurs during the time of a Desiring-fast, one ought t ;o perform 
oneself the bodily rites (like fasting, for instance) and a the^end 
of the purifying rite to perform worship, the Donation n 
man and to give him a meal. 

When the rite of purification from the uncleanness of ehi - ir or 

fyxna; rite. 

The same rule holds good for the rite of purification from mens- 

truation. — — — ~~~~ 

i *2 These sixteen rites take pincein-the second half of the month Bha p 

and begin with the Full Moon. 



On the morning of the 12th, having performed the usual obligatory 
worship, one must perform the sacrificial rite to Vishnu, pronouncing 
the following incantation : i€ For the sake of this sacrificial rite, O 
Vishnu! be gracious to him who is blinded with the darkness of ignorance, 
give him the sight of knowledge, 0 Thou of the handsome face ! ” 

If the rules concerning the 10th and following two Tithis have been 
broken, if one has slept by day, or drunk much water, or told a lie, one 
must declare (and confess) the transgressed rule, and repeat 108 times 
the incantation of Eight Letters (cf. note 141) to Vishnu. If the 
transgression is small, one must repeat 300 times the name of a god. 

If one during the time of performing a sacrificial rite hears the voice 
of one who is impure from menstruation, or that of a low caste man, 
of a washerman, of one who is impure on account of child-birth or 
death, one should repeat 1008 Gayatri incantations (cf. note 98}, after 
which a Completing- Meal consisting of offered eatables mixed with 
leaves of the Tulasi shrub should be eaten. Eating Myrabolams in the 
Completion-Meal- Rite destroys the sin which occurs from talking (to 
people to whom one should not speak, or at times when one should 
not speak) . This fast Completing-Meal-Rite must be performed on the 
12th, as it is a great sin to omit doing so on that Tithi. 

When the 12th Tithi stretches -only a little after sunrise, (and there 
is thus not time enough) for the rites of that Tithi which ought to be 
performed up to Midday, then should one anticipate and perform those 
rites during the latter part of the night. Some say, however, that the 
morning oblation to the Fire should not be preponed. The sacrificial 
rites for dead ancestors being forbidden by night, they cannot thus be 
anticipated. At . a time of great trouble, or of the rites to dead 
ancestors, or of Pradosha-rite (cf. note 114), the Qompleting-Meal- 
Rite (of the 12th) should be performed by drinking water only, When 
much remains of the 12th Tithi after sunrise, then should the first part 
of the day, which is called Harivasara, be rejected and the Completing- 
Meal-Rite be performed afterwards. 

When the 12th does not stretch — even with one Pala — over sunrise? 
then must the Completing-Meal-Rite be performed on the 13th. 

Several writers say that when the 12th stretches over the Mid-day- 
time, then the Completing-Meal-Rite must take place during the 6 first 
Ghatikas of the morning, and not at the time of mid-day or in the 
afternoon ; but others say that when there is a difficulty' of time for the 
many rites, it may he performed in the afternoon. 
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Mules to he observed in connection with the Eleventh Tithi. 

One should, not speak to, look on, or touch a heretic, should abstain 
from sexual intercourse, speak the truth, abstain from day sleep, and 
keep the rules given in the foregoing definitions. If one has by chance 
seen a heretic, let him look at the sun and be pure ! If a grown up 
man has knowingly touched a heretic, let him bathe, look at the sun 
and be pure ! If he has talked with him, let him meditate on the 
purifying Vishnu, or perform other rites and be pure ! 

If the sacrificial rites for dead ancestors fall on a fasting day, the 
food which remains after the rite is performed must be gathered in a 
vessel, smelt at, and thus given to cows and other (cattle). If one by 
way of substitution keeps the fast nominally by eating only bulbs, roots, 
fruits, &c., let him first distribute those bulbs, roots and fruits upon the 
plates of the Brahmins who sit there in the place of his ancestors, and eat 
then what remains. The following text : “ O king, when the sacrificial 
rites for dead ancestors fall on the 11th Tithi, that day should be 
omitted and the rite performed on the 12th Tithi,” concerns the Vish- 
nuvites, and is in accordance with their custom. At the time of the 
half Month in which the 16 Mahalaya 1 * 2 rites for dead ancestors are 
to be performed, the Vishnuvites should pronounce the following Re- 
solution : SC I shall perform the Mahalaya of the 11th and that of the 
12th (on one day) by means of an expedient,” and then perform both 
of them on the 12th. 

When the rite of purification from the uncleanness of child-birth 
or death occurs during the time of a Desiring-fast, one ought to perform 
oneself the bodily rites (like fasting, for instance),^ and at the end 
of the purifying rite to perform worship, the Donation rite to a Brah- 
man and to give him a meal. 

When the rite of purification from the uncleanness of child-birth or 
death occurs during the time of a usual obligatory fast, one ought 
to bathe, to adore Vishnu, and to fast oneself, but -the sacrificial wor- 
ship, &c may be performed by a Brahmin substitute. The Donation 
rite may be omitted, and may not be performed at the end of the puri- 
fying rite. 

The same rule holds good for the rite of purification from mens- 
truation. _____ — 

142 These sixteen rites take place in the second half of the month Bhadrapada, 

and begin with the Full Moon. 



On the morning of the 12th, having performed the usual obligatory 
worship, one must perform the sacrificial rite to Vishnu, pronouncing 
the following incantation : “ For the sake of this sacrificial rite, 0 

Vishnu ! be gracious to him who is blinded with the darkness of ignorance, 
give him the sight of knowledge, 0 Thou of the handsome face ! 95 

If the rules concerning the 10th and following two Tithis have been 
broken, if one has slept by day, or drunk much water, or told a lie, one 
must declare (and confess) the transgressed rule, and repeat 108 times 
the incantation of Eight Letters (cf. note 141) to Vishnu. If the 
transgression is small, one must repeat 300 times the name of a god. 

If one during the time of performing a sacrificial rite hears the voice 
of one who is impure from menstruation, or that of a low caste man, 
of a washerman, of one who is impure on account of child-birth or 
death, one should repeat 1008 Gayatri incantations (cf. note 98), after 
which a Completing -Meal consisting of offered eatables mixed with 
leaves of the Tulasi shrub should be eaten. Eating Myrabolams in the 
Completion-Meal- Rite destroys the sin which occurs from talking (to 
people to whom one should not speak, or at times when one should 
not speak). This fast Completing-Meal-Rite must be performed on the 
12tli, as it is a great sin to omit doing so on that Tithi. 

When the 12th Tithi stretches only a little after sunrise, (and there 
is thus not time enough) for the rites of that Tithi which ought to be 
performed up to Midday, then should one anticipate and perform those 
rites during the latter part of the night. Some say, however, that the 
morning oblation to the Fire should not be preponed. The sacrificial 
rites for dead ancestors being forbidden by night, they cannot thus he 
anticipated. At a time of great trouble, or of the rites to dead 
ancestors, or of Pradosha-rite (cf. note 114), the Completing-MeaL 
Rite (of the 12th) should be performed by drinking water only. When 
much remains of the 12th Tithi after sunrise, then should the first part 
of the day, which is called Harivasara, be rejected and the Completing- 
Meal-Rite be performed afterwards. 

.When the 12th does not stretch — even with one Pala — over sunrise 5 
then must the Completing-Meal-Rite be performed on the 13th. 

Several writers say that when the 12th stretches over the Mid-day- 
time, then the Completing-Meal-Rite must take place during the 6 first 
Ghatikas of the morning, and not at the time of mid-day or in the 
afternoon ; but others say that when there is a difficulty ' of time for the 
many rites, it may be performed in the afternoon. 
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"When the moon is in conjunction with the sidereal mansion Shravana 
(cB note 25) cm the 12th Tithi of either the' Light or the Dark half 
j£ onth, one who is strong enough must fast both oh the 11th and on 
thu e 12th Tithi ; one who is not strong may nominally keep the fast of 
thfe.6 11th by eating only fruits (bulbs), &c., and fast on the 12th, which 
is in conjunction with Shravana. 

When the conjunction called the Shrinkhala of Vishnu I4S occurs 
om. the llth Tithi, then must the fast which is ordered tor the 12th 
Bithi when it is in conjunction with Shravana be observed on the 
1 1th, and the Completing- Meal-Rite must take place on that day of 
tHie 12th on which the moon is no more in conjunction with Shravana. 
But if the conjunction of the moon with Shravana lasts only a very 
&*hort time (on the first day) of the 12th, then the Completing-Meal- 
JRite may be performed on that day, as it is a sin to fail to per orm 
that rite on the 12th Tithi. 

Here is the rule concerning the conjunction called the Shrmkhala 
«of Vishnu, in the month of Bhadrapada on the 12th Tithi : One must 
.during the 12 th Tithi abstain from the following eight things : Sleep by 
day, eating the food of another man, eating more than once, sexua 
intercourse, honey, eating in brass vessels, meat, and oily things. T 
the following also should be abstained from: Gambling, anger, peas, 
Paspalum grain, Phaseolus pulse, sesamum seed, flour, the Ervum 
lentil, Collyrium, lying, coveting, fatigue, travelling, ur ens, 

Pan- sup&ri, &c. 

All these rules should be kept in connection with the Desiring rites. 

In connection with usual obligatory rites these special rules must be 
observed by people who are strong enough to do so. If one 1 
strong enough to keep the special rules, let him fast one ay an g 
X for there is no doubt that he who keeps his senses m subje^ n 
who is a believer and trusts in Vishnu, gets rid of his sms by fasting 
on the 12th Tithi only. 

Both he who says to mother « Eef ! end he who Wf “ 
» f„t d.y, will go to hell, but by pe.f«™i»S the feet of 

llth Tithi one is assimilated to Vishnu and gets ric es< 


This conjunction consists in the lift 5 

the 12th Tithi, which itself contones forsome a ^ shravana. • 
tKe following day, and in these two days mg m 



That is the description of the sacrificial fast of the 11th, 

For other rites of the 11th Tithi, that day should be taken on which 
the Hth and the 12th meet. 

Thus is the seventeenth chapter, a description of the 11th Titlu. 


Chapter XVIII. 


Description of the Ticeljth Tithi . 

For the rites of the T2th Tithi, that of its days should be taken 
hich is encroached upon by the 11th Tithi. 

The glorious 12th Tithi is of eight kinds : . . 

1. The 12th which meets with a Pure Overstepping 11 1 u > 

md is called the “ Expanding.” 

2 The 12th which is itself a Pure Overstepping 1 ithi, and is called 

^“tr^whichiscalled the “Three Tithi, Touch,” when 
namely, the 11th lasts somewhat over sunrise, then cometh a subtrac ne 
12th on that same day, and finally the 13th at the time of next sunrise, 
a day and a night thus touching three Tithis. - „ d 

4 The 12th, which is calle'd “ Increase at the half Mon > 
occurs when the Dark Moon Date or the Full Moon Date are Additive 

T T The 12th, which is called the “Victorious,” from its being in 
conjunction with the Sidereal Mansion of Pushya (which is said 

g T T Thel2th Tithi which is called “Triumphing” and is in con- 

junchon mth Shravana. ^ ^ „ Conquerin g” and is in conjunction 

with the mansion of Tuncrv8.su * . . . 

8. The 12th, which is called the “ Sin destroying Tithi, and is in 

conjunction with the Mansion of Rohini. 

it the time of these eight kinds of Tithi, everyone who wishes o 
,et rii o his sins and to be finally emancipated from personality 

S f u The keeping of the 12th Tithi which is in conjunction 

should fast. 1 he Keeping o , nfihe mh Tithi. When the 

with Shravana is as obligatory as that of 

Zt of the 11th and that of one of the above eight 12th Tithis meet 
last oi me y e observed. When 

„„ nne dav one fast only instead ot two, is »e 
on one y, . , ctronff enough must fast on 

they fall on two days people who are strong eno g 
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both days. When one begins to perform two rites but then (sees that 
be) is not strong enough to perform the two accompanying fasts, let 
him fast on the 12th Tithi only and get thereby the benefit of the two 
fasts. For that fast even that 12th Tithi is to be taken which is in 
conjunction with Shrav ana only for two Ghatikas ; but when it is in 
conjunction with Pushya, (Punervasu), &e., the fast ought to be 
performed only if those conjunctions last from sunrise to sunset. 

As to the Completing- Meal-Bite of the fast of the 12th Tithi on 
which there is such a conjunction, all agree that it ought to be 
performed either at the end of both the Tithi and the conjunction, or 
at the end of either of them. 

Thus is the eighteenth chapter, a description of the 12th Tithi. 
Chapter XIX. 

Description of the Thirteenth Tithi. 

For the rites of the 13th* Tithi of the Fight half Month its first day 
should be taken, but for those of the 13th of the Dark half Month the 
second. 

The rite of Pradosha (cf. note 114), which ia accompanied by the 
worship of Shiva and the Night-Meal-Uite, must be began on a 13th 
Tithi which falls on a Saturday and be performed either on every 13th 
Tithi which falls on a Saturday during a whole year, or on twenty-four 
13th Tithis of the Light half Month. For it should that day of the 
13th be taken, which includes the Evening Tide of 6 Ghatikas after 
sunset. If on both its days the 13th includes or equally nearly includes 
the Evening Tide, then the second day should he taken. If it in- 
cludes it nearly on both days but not equally, then should the first be 
taken, namely if it includes more of the Evening Tide and there is 
sufficient time for the worship of the Gods and the meal ; if not, one 
should follow the previous rule and take the second day. If the 13th 
does not include the Evening Tide on either of its two days should the 
second be taken. ' # 

Thus is the nineteenth chapter, a description of the 13th Tithi. 

Chapter XX. 

J} escviption of the WowftocYith Tithi- 

Eor the rites of the 14th of the Light half Month its second day 
should be taken, for those of the 14th of the Dark half Month its 
first day. 
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It is in connection with this Tithi that the fruit-desiring Rite of 
the Night of Shiva occurs on every 14th of every Dark half * on * 
For this rite that day should be taken on which the Tithi includes 
midnight, following therein the manner of the Great Night of Shiva 
( 0 f. no te 65). If the 14th includes midnight on both its days, the 
second should be taken as it includes more of the Evening Tide. 
Some sects observe the 14th Tithi when it does include an Evening 
Tide, but concerning this the original rules should be followed. s 
the prohibition to eat by day on the 14th is a usual obligatory one, 
so far as eating is concerned, the 14th is to be disregarded and the 
Meal to be taken either on the 13th or on the loth Tithi. Yet t ose 
who perform the rite of the Night-of- Shiva must eat the Completing 
Meal on the 14th, for as a prohibition cannot affect a settled precep , 

the rule that “food is prohibited during the daytime of the eight 

awl of the Uth Tithi,” does not apply here. 

Thus is the twentieth chapter, a description of the 14th Tithi. 


Chapter XXI. 

Description of the two Fifteenth Tithis, viz., of the Full Moon 
and of the Dark Moon Dates. 

-The sacrificial vow of Savitri — excepted, one must for the rite 
of the Full Moon and of the Dark Moon Dates take their second day 
It being said by some writers that for the family t ™* 1 j' lonal nt f? ° 
the Full Moon Date of t^ months of Shravana and Phalguna the r 
first day (though) encroached upon should be taken, some people 
take the first day of the Full Moon Date in all the months ; but one 
“ifLein to follow the origin! role.. If the 14th bro.ta »poh 
the first day of the 15th by less than 18 Gbatikas, then, according ^ 
the text “18 Ghatikas of the 14th constitute an encroachmen , 
no harm is done to the first day of the 1 5th and it can be taken for 
the performance of traditional family rites. But if the 1 4th breaks 
upon the first day of the 15th by more than 18 Ghatikas, it seems to 

me thatHt ought not to be taken. . • 

When the 14th falls on a Tuesday or on a Monday it is veiy 

propitious for donations (*<> Brahmins), for bathing and other cere- 
monies. So also is the 7th that falls on a Sunday and the 4th that 

falls on a Tuesday. 

fast performedTn the seco^half oft»t h ofV ^kh 
to Savitri, the wife of Brahma, by Hindu women to propitiate her and g~-.n 
longevity for tkeir husbands. 
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Rites of the Monday on which the Dark Moon Date falls, like, for 
instance, the rite of the worship of the Ficus religiosa , are performed 
on that Monday, if the Dark Moon Date nearly stretches at least 
over two Grhatikas of the afternoon ; but learned men say that if it 
stretches only over the 6 Ghatikas of the Late -afternoon, or even only 
on the night, the rite ought not to be performed. 

For the hair-cutting rite, &c., wandering ascetics ought to take 
the Full Moon Date which includes the 8 Muhurtas of the time of 
sunrise, but if it does not include the third of these Muhurtas, they 
must take the day on which the 14th and the 15th meet. 

Thus is the twenty -first chapter, a description of the 15th Tithh 

' Chapter XXII. 

Description oj the Time for Sacrifices. 

The Ci Worship of Wood and Fire” 145 must be performed in the 
end, and sacrifices in the beginning, of the half-months. It must be 
well observed that here the word “ Upavasa” means the “ Worship 
of Wood and Fire.” The time for the saorifioe is that stretching 
from the fourth part of the last day of the half month to the third 
part of the first day of the following half month, and learned men 
recommend the morning for it. The sacrifice must not be performed 
in tbe fourth part of the 1st Tithi. 

If both the 15th and the following 1st are complete Tithis, no 
difficulty arises, for one gets then the ordered time for the perfoim 
ance of the “ Worship of Wood and Fire” on the 15th, and for 
that of the sacrifice on the 1st. 

If the 15th is an Encroached Tithi, one must first count the 
Ghatikas by which the following 1st Tithi is increased or decreased, 
. and take half of them, and then, if there has been a decrease 
subtract the half of the decrease from the 15th Tithi ; but if there 
has been an increase, one must add the half of it to the 15th Tit n, 


i« The word. I translate thus Is “ AnvacUiinam ” This rite consists m 
taking on the day preceding the sacrifice fuel-twigs, in worshipping t 
• incantations, in throwing them either into the three domestic sacnfieia r , 
if one follows the ritual called Eerelation, or into the one domestic fire, it one 
.follows the ritual of Tradition (cf. note SO), and finally in meditating on an 
worshipping the Fire, . 
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The coni unction -of the two Tithis being thus established, let the _ 
time for the “ Worship of Wood and Fire ” and for (the sacrifice) be 
determined. 

When there is neither decrease nor increase, the conjunction of 
the two Tithis is clear (for then it is) just where they meet. This 
conjunction is of four kinds : the Forenoon-conjunction, the Mid-day- - 
conjunction, the Afternoon-conjunebion, and the Night-conjunction. 
Dividing the day into two parts, the .first half is the Forenoon, and 
the second half the Afternoon. The conjunction of the Forenoon 
and the Afternoon consisting of , one Muhurta=two Ghatikas is 
called the “ Mid-day-Turning, ” or according to the Kaustubha the 
“Veering around.’' The common practice of learned men, how- 
ever, nowi is to consider as the Mfd-day-oonj auction only the very 
minute on which the two Tithis meet, and not 2 Ghatikas. 

Now if the conjunction of the 15th Tithi with the following 1st 
Tithi, which is determined by the above rule of adding or subtract- 
ing the half of the increase or decrease, takes place m the Forenoon 
or in the Mid-day time, then the “ 'Worship of Wood and Fire” must 
be performed on the day preceding that of the conjunction, and the 
sacrifice on the day of the conjunction ; bat if the conjunction 
occurs in the. Afternoon or in the Night, then the “ Worship of Wood 
and Fire ” must take place on the day of the conjunction and the 
sacrifice be offered on the following day. The following examples 
illustrate the case : — - 

1st. The 15th Tithi has 17 Ghatikas, the following 1st Tithi 
has 11 Ghatikas; the decrease is thus 6 Ghatikas and the half 
. of it is 3 Ghatikas, which 3 Ghatikas being subtracted from the 
17 Ghatikas of the 15th Tithi leave to it 14 Ghatikas, at which time 
the conjunction is then considered to occiir. This makes a Fore- 
noon-conjunction, at least if the length of the day is_ 30 Ghatikas, 
hut it is a Mid-day-conjunction if the length of the day is 28 Gha i as. 
In this case the sacrifice must take place oh the day of the conjunc- 
tion, and the “ Worship of the Wood and Fire ” is to be performed 
on the previous day. 

2nd. The 15th Tithi has 14 Ghatikas, the following 1st Tithi has 
19 Ghatikas. Here there is an increase of 5 Ghatikas the half o 
which is 2| Ghatikas, which being added to the 15th Tithi brings 
it to 16| Ghatikas, at which time the conjunction is then considered to 
take place. - This makes an Afternoon-conjunction, and in connection 
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with it must the “Worship of Wood and Fire ” be performed on the 
day of the conjunction and the sacrifice on the following day. 

Here is another description for simple people. 

Let the Ghatikas of the 15th which remain after sunrise he count- 
ed together with the Ghatikas of the following first Tithi, and then if 
their sum. is Zmthan the length of the day, it makes a Forenoon- 
conjunction ; if their sum is equal to the length of the day, it makes 
a Mid-day-conjunction, and if it is more than the length of the day it 
makes an Afternoon-conjunction. Thus do people now generally 
establish this conjunction by counting the Ghatikas of the 1*5 th Tithi 
and those of the 1st Tithi remaining after sunrise and comparing 
their increase or decrease. 

According to the Kaustubha and other works the Ghatikas of the 
15th which occur before its sunrise on the day of the 14th ought to 
be counted together with the Ghatikas which occur after its sunrise : 
then again should the Ghatikas of the following 1st Tithi which occur 
on the day of the 15th be counted together with those that occur on 
its own day and then one should look as to the increase or decrease 
of the 1st Tithi in comparison with the 15th. The following examples 
illustrate this view. 

1st. The 14th Tithi stretches up*, to 22 Ghatikas after sunrise, 
the 1 5th up to 17 Ghatikas after sunrise (of the following day) 
having 'thus 38 Ghatikas on the day of the 14th and 17 Gha- 
tikas on its own day, which counted together make 55. Again the 
following 1st Tithi haying 43 Ghatikas on the day of the 15th and 11 
Ghatikas on its own day, has in all 54 Ghatikas. There is thus a de- 
crease of 1 Ghatika of the 1st Tithi as compared with the 15th, the half 
of which decrease is § Ghathika which \ Ghatika being deducted 
from the Ghatikas of the 15th remaining after sunrise leaves to it 
16| Ghatikas making thus an Afternoon- conjunction. But if the 
former rule were followed, it would give in this case a Forenoon- 
conjunction. 

2nd. The 14th has 24 Ghatikas remaining (after sunrise) ; the 
15th has 17 Ghatikas after sunrise and has thus 36 Ghatikas on the 
day of the 14th plus 17 on its own, day, making in all 53 Ghatikas. 
Again the following 1st Tithi has 43 Ghatikas on the day of the 15th 
and 11 Ghatikas on its own day making in all 54 Ghatikas. Here, 
following the same rule as that used for the previous example where 
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we found a decrease, we find an increase of 1 GHataka the half of 
wbicb is i Gbatika, wbicb \ Gbatika being added to the 17 Ghatikas 
of the 15th Tithi, brings it to 17| Gbatikas, making thus an Alter- 
noon- conj unction . 

Thus it is clear that these two manners of establishing the con- 
junctions are opposed to each other as their decrease, increase &c. 
are differently reckoned. According to the last rule (of hie vau- 
stubha, &c.) the decrease or increase never surpasses two * ia i 'as. 

The plural form which (instead of the dual form referring -o ’ e 
Ghatikas) occurs in the following text : “ The Ghatikas y w nc 
the following day is increased or decreased/’ is a mistake, as can 
be seen in the Purushartha Chintamani, 

Special Rules concerning the Full Moon Bate . 

"When the conjunction occurs after the Forenoon, that is who * 
begins with the 18th Gbatika of the day and before the middle 
of the day (i.e. the 16th Gbatika) and there is during i 
Ghatikas sufficiency of the Full Moon Date for the perfomanee of the 
« Worship of Wood and Fire,” then should that rite he performed 
on that day of the conjunction and during e 0 

Moon Date, and the sacrifice should follow at once. ome w > 

however, say that the performance of both rites on the same Full 

Moon Date is defective. 

In connection with the Dark Moon Date the two rites must he 
performed at two different times and never on the same day. 

If on a Full Moon or a Dark Moon Date the conjunction occurs 
in the afternoon, then the sacrifice may without ^m^Performed 
during that fourth part of the day (viz., the afternoon). But if 

there! on the Dark Moon Date an wi& more 

following 1st Tithi is encroached upon by the 2 

than three Muhurtas so that the moon is visible on that day, the , 

trials wl„ tie moo. is visibl. is 

as sacrificing w q£ Balld hdyana and others he 

s: “ lte 

1st Tithi though the moon is then somewhat visib . 
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As the visibility of the moon does not convey a prohibition to 
the Apastambas (cf. note 148) and the AsWalayanas (of. note 143), 
they may perform the sacrifice on the 1st Tithi. 

When a sacrifice is performed on the conjunction day then must 
ifc be ended on the 1st Tithi and not on the 15th (i.e. the conjunction 
day) ; if it is ended on the 15th it is valueless and must be per- 
formed again. 

Thus are the rules for the sacrifice of the cooked rice to the 
Smarta domestic Fire (cf. notes 30 and 145). 

Some wi iters, again, say that the sacrifice of the cooked rks to 
the Smarta domestic Fire may be ended on the 1st Tithi. Thus 
there is really no strict rule. After having performed the sacrifice 
of the cooked rice in the Forenoon, one must after the conjunction 
only perform the meal rite to a Brahmin. Jayanta says that the 
sacrifice of the cooked rice is to be performed in the early morning 
nearest to the conjunction. 

Thus do (different) writers give different rules. 

In connection with the sacrifice to the three Shrauta domestic 
Fires (u. notes 30 and 145) one must on the 1st Tithi only perform 
the meal-rite to Brahmins ; all the other rites must be performed on 
the preceding day, for, according to the Purushartha Chintamani 
the 1st Tithi is of no use for them. 

The followers of Katy&yana 115 ought, in connection with the 
Full Moon Date also, to follow the general rule as given above, for 
the hTirnayasindhu and many other authorities agree, that the full 
moon does not make any difference to them. Some other writers, 
however, say that the Katyayanas ought at a Forenoon-conjunction' 
on the Full Moon Date to perform the “ Worship of Wood and Fire ” 
on the day of the conjunction and the sacrifice on the following day. 

Special rules for the Followers of Kdtijdy ana 146 concerning the 
Dark Moon Date. 

Let the day. of the Dark Moon Date be divided into three parts, 
the Forenoon being the first), the Mid-day being the second, and the 

146 K&ty&yana is an ancient Sage and author of Vedic Sutras of the Yajur, 
of Treatises on Ritual and on Grammar. His descendants accepted in 
common life his rules on ritual and have followed them until this present time. 
They are called after him the Katyayanas. Some authors opine that all those 
who follow the ritualistic rules of Katy&yana are Katyayanas. 
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Afternoon being the third. If the conjunction occurs during the 
night, the Ka tv ay anas ought, like other sects, to perform the offering 
of the rice balls to dead ancestors and the £t Worship of Wood and 
Fire” on the day of the conjunction (that is the 1 5th) and the 
Sacrifice on the following day (i.e. on the 1st Tithi), though the 
moon may then be visible. There is a general agreement as to this 
point. ; 

If the conjunction occurs in the Forenoon or in the second part 
of the day called Mid-day, then the a Worship of Wood and Fire ” 

■ and the oblation of rice balls to dead ancestors must be performed 
on the day preceding the conjunction and the sacrifice on the day 
of the conjunction. 

When oh the 14th Tithi the third part of the day called Afternoon 
is pervaded by the Dark Moon Date, then there is no doubt that the 
oblation of the rice balls' to dead ancestors must be performed on 
that afternoon of the I4fch which is pervaded by the Dark Moon 
Date. Some other writers say that when the Dark Moon Date only 
nearly touches the afternoon (of the 14<th Tithi), the oblation of the 
cooked rice to one’s ancestors ought to be performed on the day of 
the Dark Moon and not on the 14th Tithi. However, some other 
authors again say that it may be performed at the .end of the 14th, 
as the moon is very dim then. 

There are four kinds of Afternoon-conjunctions : — 

1st. When the Dark Moon Date is included in the afternoon of the 
conjunction day. Example : The 14th has 29 Gbatikas, the Dark 
Moon Date 30, the following 1st Tithi 29, and the length of 
the day is 30 Ghatikas. Here the u Worship of the Wood 
and of the Fires ” and the oblation to dead ancestors must be 
performed on the Conjunction-day and the sacrifice on the following 
day. 

2nd. When the Dark Moon Date is included in the afternoon 
of the day preceding the Conjunction-day. Example : The 14th 
has 20 Ghatikas, the Dark Moon Date 22 Ghatikas, the following 
1st Tithi has 24 Ghatikas, and the length of the day is 30. Here 
according to the KAustubha, as the 1st Tithi includes on the day 
following the conjunction day (that is the 15th Tithi) a full morning 
of 6 Ghatikas and fully three parts of the 1st Tithi, and thus time 
enough to perform the sacrifice, the “ Worship of the Wood and of 
the Fires” and the oblation to dead ancestors must take place on the 
vol. xv. 32 
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||t ■ of tli© conjunction and the sacrifice on tlie day of tile 1st Tithi. 

III SaxiLiiLe other writers how ever following the text, cc when the afternoon 

|| | tHLi® 1st Tithi includes 6 Ghatikas of the 2nd Tithi then, as the 

g|* Moon lias become visible and therefore the sacrifice cannot be per- 
il; io'rxrxiecl, the Worship of Wood and Fire must be performed on the 

f ; ! 14* tli Tithi,” say that the Worship of Wood and Fire and the oblation 

I ! 1 to ^cLead. ancestors should take place on the 14th and the sacrifice on 

|j. ■ times day of the conjunction. Hex*© -is another example illustrating 

tills case ; The 14th has 18 Ghatikas, the Dark Moon Date 18, the 
following 1st Tithi has 19 Ghatikas and the length of the day is 27; 
now as the 1st Tithi includes the morning but not the three parts 
of the day (necessary to a sacrifice) the followers of Katyayana 
(of*, note 148) according to all authorities must perform the sacrifice 
on the conjunction day {i.e. the 15th) and the Lt Worship of Wood 
and Fire 5 ? and the oblation to dead ancestors on the preceding day 
of the 14th Tithi. 

BrdL. When the Dark Moon Date nearly pervades the afternoon 
of both days equally or unequally. Example : The 14th has 25 
Ghatikas, the Dark Moon Date 25, the following 1st Tithi 24, and 
tli© length of the day is 30. Here both Afternoons include equally 
(the Dark Moon Date) * concerning such a case we have seen above 
that there are two opinions, viz. that of the Kaustubha and that of 
other authorities. 

Another illustration of this case: The 14th has 25 Ghatikas, the 
Dark: Moon Date 20, the following 1st Tithi 17, and the length 
■of the day is 27. Here also the afternoon of both days alike 
nearly includes the Dark Moon Date. AH agree that here the 
Xaty&yanas should perform the sacrifice on the conjunction day 
(i.e* the 15th) and the “Worship of Wood and Fire” and the 
oblation to dead ancestors on the preceding day. 

Here is an example where both afternoons nearly include the 
Dark Moon Date, hut not equally : The 14th has 25 Ghatikas, the 
Dark Moon Date 23, the 1st Tithi 23 and -the -length of the day is 30. 
Concerning this case also two different opinions are given by the 
authorities mentioned in the former case, 

A. further example illustrating this case : The 14th has 25 Ghati- 
kas, the Dark Moon Date 22, the 1st Tithi 18, and the length of the 
day is 30. Here also do both afternoons nearly include the Dark 
Moon Date, but nob equally, and concerning it all agree that the 
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A last illustration of this case . The 1 U ^ length oft he 

Dark Moon Date 27, the of W ’od and Fire” and the 

day is 30. Here should t « oblation to 

^ “ a 

sacrifice on the 1st Titlii. % ,| v includes 

“ sss^ *. **•* “ ■ s: 

length ot the day i. 30 1 or ogam • the 14th h» a , 

day is 27 ; in both these oases the W P ^junction 

the oblation to dead ancestors must ^ Titbi . 

day and the sacrifice on the visibility of the moon 

Thus even for KatyayanM C ^ ^ some cases the prohibition 

does not always imply a prohib > performed on the 

holds good and the “„. be per(.m«do» the 
preceding day, rrhile in o « 7 ^ ^ .„;t|, regard to the 

- r 

BO, fir S.»»-Frf«. «mm*> the 

. , ., 1Tnl i Moon Date they should follow the 
In connection with the tion w ;th the Dark Moon Date 

general rule given above. n ^ould perform the sacrifice on 

I there is a visible ; if there is 

the following 1st Tithi, even i includes a-Mornmg of 

an Afternoon-conjunction and the lSt fi t ts of the day, 

6 Ghatikas and stretches over « ae three ^ tajM P. fc ^ ^ per . 
affording thus time enoug or mooIL should be visible and 

formed on the 1st Tithi OT * tt d the oWat ion to dead ancestors 

the “ Worship of Wood “ 4 * * ( ,;. e . &e -15th). If there is 

-- “ 
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Thus should the Sama Yedists like the Katya yanas (cf. note 146) 
observe as much as possible the prohibition of the visibility of the 
moon. This is the rule for the Sama-Vedists. 

Thus is the twenty-second chapter, a description of the time of 
the sacrificial rites (of the 15th Tithis). 

Chapter XXIII. 

Definition of the time for the Oblation of Rice Balls to dead 
Ancestors . 

For the * oblation of rice balls to dead ancestors should the 
followers of Ash val ay ana 1 47 take, from among the five parts into 
which the day is divided, the fourth part, namely the afternoon, of 
that day and night on which the Dark Moon Date and the 1st Tithi 
meet. If the conjunction occults in the afternoon this oblation is 
performed during the afternoon on the day of the “ Worship of Wood 
and Fire.” 

If the conjunction occurs in the Mid-day time or in Forenoon, 
the oblation must take place on the day of the sacrifice after the 
sacrifice has been offered and during the afternoon. 

When the conjunction of the two Tithis occurs at the time of the 
conjunction of day and night then the sacrifice of rice balls to dead 
ancestors must take place on the day of the “Worship of Wood and 
Fire 55 (in the afternoon) . 

Both the Apasfcambas 143 and the followers of Hiranyakeshi 140 
perform the oblation of rice balls to dead ancestors on the day of the 
conjunction. It must be performed either in the afternoon or just 
when the sun stands over the tree ( i.e . mid-day). 

When the day is divided into five parts, the fourth is the afternoon ; 
but when it is divided into, nine parts the seventh is the afternoon. 

It has been shown above that the Sankhy&yanas, 150 the Katya- 

Ashvalayana is an ancient Sage and author of Sutras, or Buies on the 
Bitual of the Big- Veda. His descendants and others who follow his rules in 
common life are called after him Ashvalayanas. 

148 Apastamba is the name of an ancient Sage and author of Sutras, or Buies 
on Bitual. His descendants and the followers of his rules are called after him 
Apastambas. 

149 Hiranyakeshi, an ancient Sage and author of Sutras, or Vedic Buies on 
Bitual. His descendants and followers are called after him Hiranyakeshayas. 

150 Sh&nkhy&yana or Sh&nkkyayana is an ancient sage and author of Sutras, 
or Buies on the Bitual of the Big- Veda. His descendants and the followers of 
his rules are called after him SMixkhy&yanas. 
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yanas and .the Sama-Yedists should perform the oblation of rice balls 
to deceased ancestors on the day of the “Worship of Wood and 
Fire.” The day being divided into three parts it must be performe 
during the third part, viz. the afternoon. 

If the oblation of rice balls to dead ancestors and the mea given 
to Brahmins in their honor fall on the same day, then must Rig- 
Vedists, who keep the domestic sacrificial fire, perform them y 
• amalgamation. “Amalgamation” means here that both rites mus 
be performed at tbe same time. 

•If tbe 15 tb Titbi is a defective Tiibi, then only tbe mead o 
Brahmins in honor of dead ancestors should take place on the first 
day and only the oblation of rice halls to them on the second day. 

People who keep the three domestic sacrificial fires ought only 
to make the oblation of rice balls in the North Fire and not by 
amalgamation (with tbe other rite)- 

When the Dark Moon Date is complete, people who keep the 
three sacrificial fires ought to perform the rites m the f° llowI “S 
manner: Firstly the “Worship of Wood and Fire, then t, 
oblation to all divinities, then the oblation of rice balls to dea 
ancestors then the meal to Brahmins in honour of dead ancestors 
A man who keeps the sacrificial fire and whose father is sti 
alive, should perform the oblation of rice balls to his decease 
grandfather (his grandfather’s father), &c„ up to three generations 
at that specified time or at the end of the daily fire oblation and 
either with halls or without rice halls. If such time cannot be got 
the oblation of the rice balls to ancestors should not he commenced. 

If a sacrificial rite is neglected, then the Four-1 eeted-Penance 
rite must be performed. If two sacrificial ntes have been neglected 

the Half- Penance rifee las must he performed. 

The Four-Feeted-Penance derives its name from the four days over, 
which it stretches. It is performed as follows :-Let one on the first day eat 
only once at the time of Mid-day, and only twenty-six handfuls of rice fried 
ghee ; on the second day eat only once at night and take only twenty-two hand- 
Ls of food ; on the third day only twenty handfuls of food which has been 
received yet without begging ; on the fourth day keep a fuU fast. 

15 5 The Half-Penance derives its name from the fact that it stretches only 
over six of the twelve days of a Full-Penance which will he described later on. 
It is performed as follows :-0n the first day one should eat bu ' °“ 
the afternoon ; on the second day only once, vis. at mght : on the third and 
fourth day eat only food which has been received, yet without begging , and 
on the fifth and sixth fast. 
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As Toy the neglect of three sacrificial rites the domestic sacrificial 
l?ire is destroyed, it should he renewed and reconsecrated. 

If the oblation of rice balls to dead ancestors has been omitted 
then the penance of Vaishvanara 153 should be performed ; or, in 
lieu of the omitted rite one should pronounce the following words : 
a i 0 g*er seven oblations” and, by throwing four times ghee into 
the Fire, perform a full Fire oblation. 

Thus is the twenty- third chapter, a definition of the time of the 

sacrificial rite to dead ancestors. 

Chapter XXIV * 

Buies for the Meal to Brahmins in honor of Bead Ancestors in 
connection with the Bark Moon Bate , 

For the Meal to Brahmins in honor of dead ancestors, that day 
should be taken, whose fourth part of the five into which the day 
is divided, viz. the afternoon, includes the Dark Moon Date. Either 
the first or the second day of the Dark Moon Date may be taken, 
of their afternoons fully or nearly include the Dark Moon Date 
If the afternoons of both days nearly include the Dark Moon Date, 
but not equally, then that day whose afternoon includes more 
should be taken. When the afternoons of both days include the 

Dark Moon Date equally, then if tee has been a d™ of the 

Q5th) Tithi, the first day should be taken, but if the (loth) littn 
has increased or is like the 14th the second day should be take ^ 
Here follow examples of the afternoons of both days nearly 
including the Dark Moon Date, and that equally when t ere is 

either decrease or increase or likeness : _ ' w ^ , 

The 14th has 19 Ghatikas after sunrise, the Dark Moon Da 
has 23 and the length of the day is 30. Here the afternoons of 
both days include equally 5 Ghatikas of the Dark Moon Date, and 
asle^is an inereal of 4 Ghatikas of the 15th as compared with 

the 14th, the second day should be taken. ■ +ll ' 

Another example : The 14th has 23 Ghatikas after sunnse^the 
Dark Moon Date 19. Here as the afternoon ° J 

include equally 1 Ghatika, and as there is a decrease of 4 Ghatikas, 

^tether example^ TteUth has 21 Ghatikas after sunrise, and 
the Srk Moon Date also 21 Ghatikas. H er^bo^aftegoons 
" »> I cannot find any particulars the manner of this Penanca 
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include 3 Gbatika, alike, and as tta. » f ” 

increase, bat the 14th and 15th are eqaal, then the .eeond day 

should be taken. . ,, . 

When both tbe afternoon, incl.de fallj (that i » dnrrng there oun 

length, vis. 6 Ghatikas) the Dark Moon Date *» “ “ “ a 
bly an Increase (of the 15th as compared with the Utt ), 
day should he taken. . 

When the afternoon of neither of the two days me n es e ^ 
Moon Date, then those who keep only one domes ic 
well as those who keep all three domestic »» f ^ 

day, i.e. the day on which the 14th meets wi _ e g ^. ^ «* 

tirt time of the 15th or Dark Moon Date which is called Smiyaln 

As for those who keep no lS 

they must take that day on which ^J^Moon Date, which 
Tithi and includes that time of the 15th or D< Ar „ahaYacharya 
is called “ Kuhn” 150 ; thus at least is the opinion of Madhavacbarya 

" “ “ Dork Moon iat. of ftoso P~pl«, - » » S-*”* •**** 

by all learned men. . 

The Pumsharthachintimani says that peop e w o P 
ficial domestic Fire and are follower, of to ,****■ ‘ ' 

Black- Tajar- Veda „,.t perforn the ^ 

dead ancestors on tke day preceding - „ Moon 

the 14th) eventhenif its afternoon does not wol.do 

D 'Kos when the .ft™, of both day. are ftrnvM* 

by the Dark Moon Date, the m-1 to ^ £££ 

ancestors nrnst he perfe,™* < » ^ ^ an in- 

• ° f b0 ‘ 1 ‘ ttbTten »n”t. ft. Brahmin. in boner of 

“ » - - ~ r :il s H»n 

When tb. afternoon of tbe .eoond day .»oM« the Dai ^ ... 
Date and there being a decr ease of the 1st T ito, 

is® The last of the f oar castes mto whie , shoulder cord. The 

. ancient times and which are not o£ oast es within the' pale 

word Shudras is nbw used for all lower divisions 

of Hinduism. . whole time of the Bark 

' i.. Kuhn consists of the two last watches of the whole 

Moon Bate. 
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performed on the Dark Moon Date, then must Rig-Vedists take the 
first day which includes the time of the Dark Moon Date, called 
Sinivali fcf. note 154) ; the Black- Yajur-Vedists 157 must take the 
second day which includes the time of the Dark Moon Date called 
Kuhn (cf. note 156) ; and the Sama-Vedists may take either.' 

When the afternoon of the first day includes more of the Dark 
Moon Date than that of the second day, then Sama-Vedists must 
take the first day, but Black- Y aj ur- V edis ts the second. It is said 
that even when the afternoon of neither of the two days includes the 
Dark Moon Date, Sama-Vedists must take the first and Black- Yaj ur- 
Vedists the second day. 

When both the Dark Moon Meal and the Yearly Meal to Brahmins 
in honor of deceased ancestors, or both the Dark Moon Meal and the 
Monthly Meal to Brahmins in honor of deceased ancestors ; or both 

157 One must remember that the Yeda called Yajur exists in two Becen- 
sions, viz. the Vajasaneya or White Becension and the Taittiriya or Black 
Becension, which are at variance in many points, that this difference arose 
probably before the text of the Yajur was committed to writing at a time when 
the Vedas were still transmitted orally from one generation to the next. The 
legend of the Matsia Parana relates that the author of the Yajur- Veda, the 
Sage V aishampayana imparted that Veda first to his pupil Y&jnavalkya 
charging him to teach it to his twenty-six fellow-pupils. Before Ydjnavalkya 
had time to do so, however, he contrived to offend his teacher, the Sage, who 
at once commanded him to relinquish the acquired Vedic words he had confided 
to him. Ydjnavalkya vomited them at once in a tangible form on the ground. 
The teacher transforming then his twenty-six other disciples into so many 
Taittiris, or partridges, bade them pick up the vomited Veda, which through its 
contact with the ground,' had already become soiled j and blackened and was ever 
afterwards called the Black- Yajur, also Taittiriya-Yajur-Veda. 

Being left without Veda, Yajnavalkyaby means of pleasant Hymns gratified 
the Sun, who to reward him appeared in the form of a horse, or Vajin, and gave 
him a fresh Yajur text, called therefore Vajasaneyin Text, also White- Yajur- 
Veda. 

The true meaning of this legend is not difficult to surmise. As it has always 
been with scholastic or philosophical schools, numerous examples of which we 
see in Greek history of philosophy, and even in our own times, in the relation of 
St. Simon, Comte, Spencer to each other, that, namely, a spirited and progressive 
disciple separates from his teacher, rejects parts of his system, and, adding to 
that which he retains new conceptions, makes, so to say, a new system, and 
despises the fountain from which he had first drawn ; so also Yajnavalkya, after 
having mastered his teacher’s philosophy, rejected parts of it, established a 
new method, and called the old system of his former master by a bad name, 
the Black Yajur or the Yajur of Partridges. 
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. the Dark Moon Meal and tlie Water-Pot Donation Meal 1 58 to Brahmins 
in honor of dead an cestors occur on the same Dark Moon Date then both 

are to be performed on the same day; but different divinities must be 

■worshipped. On such occasions the monthly meals, the yearly meals, 
&e., ought first to be performed, and then the Dark Moon Meal to 
deceased ancestors should be performed with food separately prepared. 

' The Vishvadeva Rite 159 must be performed before the Dark 
Moon Meal to Brahmins in honor of deceased ancestors with the food 
that remains from the Monthly Meals or the Yearly Meals, or fresh 

food can he expressly prepared. . 

People who keep the sacrificial domestic Dire when these rites meet 
thus on the same day, must first perform the Vaishvadeva Rite, 
then the oblation of rice balls to dead ancestors, then the Yearly, 
Monthly Meals to Brahmins in honor of deceased ancestors, etc. 

The Dark Moon Meals to Brahmins in honor of deceased ancestors 
may be performed even by people who have not been invested with 
the sacred cord, by widowers and by travellers. 

People wbo have neglected to perform the Dark Moon Meals to 
Brahmins in honor of dead ancestors mnst repeat hundred times the 
Rio-- Veda incantation which begins thus : “ Niydslm vdcham. 

' Thus is the twenty-fourth chapter, concerning the meal rites to 

deceased ancestors on the Park Moon Date- 

153 Thia W ater-Pot-D onation-Rite consists in the usual Meal Rite to Brah- 
mins in honor of one’s deceased ancestors with this difference, that handfnlls 
of water are poured upon the ground to refresh them and a pot filled with 
water given to every one of the Brahmins who represent one s ancestors. It 
is very meritorious to give a pot of gold, silver and other metals (of. note 32). 

rr/ “ he Vishvadevas are a kind of divinities, lower than the gods but 
higher than deceased ancestors. They must be propitiated daily and the 
X- nfEered to them according to this text must be performed before the 

Vishvadevas seems to mean all the gods of the Universe. 

180 *11 frrt ffncrfawr \ 

« We bring to the glorious Indra, whose throne is in the Son, a sweet Hymn 
of Braise, (for) he accepts with eagerness the gift of the go , an P 

is not acceptable to gift-givers.” Kig-Veda Hand. I. 53. 1, 1 do 

■ In giving the meaning of this Man ra of the Big Ve ^ ^ ^ Qnly 

not follow entirely Siyana s Commentary, for b VV J 

confuses the simplicity of the text. His taking ‘ gira as a Nom. K 

veidently in this place a mistake* 

YOL. XV. 33 
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Chaffer XXV. 

On the time for beginning Sacrificial Rites. 

The periodical sacrificial rite and the offering of cooked rice should 
begin on the Full Moon Date and not on the Dark Moon Date. 

Laying the sacrificial domestic Fire 1&1 should take place after 
the daily burnt offering which is performed on the entering a new 
dwelling place. 

When the periodical sacrifices of both the Dark and the Full 
Moon Date is begun on the date of the Full Moon, then neither the 
intercalary month, nor the month of Pausha, nor the setting of Venus 
and other Planets are detrimental to them ; but if one has neglected 
to begin them at the time of Full Moon, some writers say, that then 
due regard must be paid to Pure months (for their beginning) ; other 
authorities even say that they ought always to- be begun during a 
Pure month. 

Thus is the twenty-fifth chapter, a description of the beginning 
of sacrificial rites. 

Chapter XXVI. 

Times for Irregular Sacrificial Rites. 

There are three kinds of Irregular sacrificial rites : — 

1st. Obligatory Irregular sacrificial rites, like the oblation of the 
first-fruits, the Four-months 5 sacrifice, &c. 

2nd. Occasional Irregular sacrificial rites like the child-birth- 
sacrifice, &c. / 

3rd. Desiring Irregular sacrificial rites, as those connected with 
the Sun, &c. 

All those rites are of great importance. 

The sacrifice completing rites are also Irregular rites. They are 
of two kinds ; viz., Obligatory and Occasional. 

161 As the daily burnt offerings to the All-Spirit, to the Gods, the Vishva- 
dev&s (cl note 159), the Gana-s (a kind of maleficial demi-Gods under the 
supervision of Granapati, of. not© 6), the Demons (cf. the S andhy Apust akam) and 
even to the crows and the two dogs Shama and Shabala (cf. ibidem) are obliga- 
tory, on entering a new residence the place for the domestic sacrificial Fire must 
be prepared and the Fire kindled at once for ever (cf. note 3(>) as soon as one * 
has offered one burnt offering on a provisory place, where the Fire which one 
has brought from the old residence is 'kept. 
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There is some uncertainty as to whether Irregular sacrificial rites 
must be performed at the very moment of their occasion or during 
the space of two days. It is doubtful as to whether they ought to 
take place at the Dark Moon, or at the time of the Mansions of the 
Gods (cf. below) in the Light half month. 

When the rule that they are to be performed at the Dark Moon 
Date is followed, if there is an Afternoon-conjunction, then the 
Irregular sacrificial rite must take place either on the day of the 
Conjunction and daring the very time specified, or in the coarse of 
two days; the Regular rite then follows. But when there is a 
Mid-day or a Forenoon-conjunction then the Regular rite must be 
performed on the Conjunction day and the Irregular rite must 
follow at once. 

The 14 sidereal Mansions beginning with. Krittika and ending 
with Vish&ka are called the Mansions of the Gods. 

A description of the oblation of the first fruits will follow in the 
second part of this work. 

The Initiatory sacrifice is to be performed on the 14th Tithi. 

Thus is the twenty-sixth chapter, a general definition of Irregular 

Elt6S ' Chapter XXVII. 

On Sacrifices of Animals . 

The sacrifice of animals should be performed on one of the four 
Full Moon Dates of the rainy season, beginning with the month 
of.Shravana, or either on the day of the Sun’s southward coarse 
or on that of its njorthward coarse. 185 

If the Full Moon Date is Defective then the general rule of the 
15th given above for the Irregular sacrificial rites should be followed. 

Thus is the twenty-seventh chapter, on the time for the sacrifice 
of animals. 

Chapter XXVIII. 

Times for the Sacrificial Bites called Four Months’ Sacrifices. 

There are four kinds of Four Months’ sacrifices : 

1st. That which is called the Life-Long, 1811 Let the Vishadeva 
rite (cf. note 159) be performed on the Full Moon Date of the month 
of Phalguna or of the Month of Chaitra ; the n, connting either from 

16 2 On this. double motion of the Sun compare note 28 and the text to it, 
i?3 Th e reason of the name of this and of the two following rites is evident 
froui the description of the rites themselves. 




tlie one or the other of these two months, let a rite he performed on 
the same date of all the following fourth months up to one’s death. 

2nd. That which is called the One- Y ear-Long. Its time is the 
same as that of the above rite, only that it lasts but one year and 
that its end consists in performing either a Savana or an Animal 
or a Soma sacrifice. 

3rd. The Twelve- Bays-Rite, which consists in this, that an All- 
Gods- Rite (cf, note 159) is performed on the first-day, a Varura- 
Praghasa-Rifce (cf. note 167) on the fourth day, the sacrifice called 
Saka on the eighth and ninth days, and the sacrifice called Shrnia- 
siriya on the twelfth day. 

4th. The Much- Practiced-Rite, 164 which consists in this that- a 
rite is performed on four consecutive days and ended on the fifth. 

Some writers say that these last two rites, viz;., the Twelve- Days- 
Rite and the Much-Practiced-Rite should begin on a day of the 
Rorfchening course 165 of the Sun, in the Light half month and during 
the Conjunction of one of the Sidereal Mansions of the Gods, and that 
they should have their end-rite in the Light half month. Some other 
writers, however say that their end should occur in the Dark half 
. Month. •* 

If the T wel ve-Days-Rite and the Much-Practiced- Rite ai*e ended 
by offering a Savana 166 or any other like sacrifice, then they may 
be performed once only ; but if they are not so ended, they must be 
performed every year. 

Some writers even say that a rite of one day only is sufficient and 
that it is to be performed on one of the four Puli Moon Dates 
beginning with Chaitra. 

Other writers again mention a rite of seven days, namely the 
Vaishvadeva (ef. note 159) on the two first days, the Yarura- 
Praghasa 167 on the third day, the Domestic- Sacrifice on the fourth 

104 The reason of the appellation of this rite is very probably this, that being 
easier to perform than the preceding ones, it is oftener praoticed than they. 

165 Compare note 28. 

165 This rite consists in oblations of the Soma-juice and forms the completing 
part of other sacrifices. Particulars will he given later on in the work. 

167 A kind of oblation to Yaruna (the God of the Ocean) at which time 
barley is both offered and eaten. As this and the following rites will again 
appear and he explained in the course of this work ; and as it would take too 
much time to give here a satisfactory description of them, I refer to the 
translation of latter chapters. 
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day, the Great Ghee oblation on the fifth day, the oblation to dead 
. ancestors and other other-like concluding rites of the Saka- Sacrifice 
on the sixth day, and the Shunasiriya-Bite on the seventh day. For 
these rites of seven days the same time of the Light half Moon must 
be taken, which are ordered for the rites of the five days. 

Thns is the twenty-eighth chapter, a definition of the time lor the 
rites called Four- Months- Rites. 

Chapter XXIX. 

Description of the time for Desiring and Occasional Mites. 

'Regarding Desiring rites 1 * 8 the general rule which has been 
given for the Irregular rites should be followed and the Dark 
Moon Date be taken, or they may be performed during the conjunc- 
tion of the lunar sidereal Mansions of the Gods in the Light half 
Month. 

A wife should perform the (thanksgiving) sacrifice for child-birth 
pn the Date of the Moon’s change after the removal of the unclean- 
ness of delivery, which for twenty days precludes the performance 
of rites. . 

Occasional rites like, for instance, that connected with the con- 
flagration of one’s house, should he performed at once after their 
occasion has arisen, and a Moon’s change should not he waited for. 
But as to rites 'for which there is no such occasion one should per- 

• form them on the date of the Moon’s change. 

Those sacrificial rites, which obligatorily accompany sacrifices, 

• must he 'performed along with those sacrifices by which they are 
occasioned ; no other time Should he looked for. 

If durin- a sacrifice a defilement 169 of the things to be offered 
occurs and" one becomes aware of it after the p art of the sacrifice 

1*8 Desiring-rites are such which are not obligatory but are only occa- 
sional and performed for the sake of certain blessings, like getting a sou, 

ri f 6 e » S TBs S defflement occurs by the things to be offered and the Brahmins 
who officiate being touched or even only looked upon by a low caste man; by 
' their being touched by another Brahmin who has not bathed and put on newly 
washed cloths, by cats, dogs, rats, crows, fowls, 4 c. by the fall of fl.es, insects 
into the offerings to be burnt and by a host of other causes. 
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called Svishtakrit 1 70 has been performed, and before the Yajur-Veda- 
Incantation called Samishta 171 is pronounced, then must one perform 
the penetential rite which is occasioned by the defilement at that very 
time and begin the sacrifice again with the Sowing-Ceremony ; 172 
but if one .becomes aware of the defilement only towards the end 
of the sacrifice, then must that sacrifice be finished and a fresh one 
from the very kindling of the Fire be performed. 

This is the twenty-ninth chapter, a definition of Desiring and 
Occasional sacrifices. ° 


Chapter XXX 
Laying the Sacrificial Fire . 

The laying of the sacrificial fire (of. note 161 and 30) must take 
place on the Date of the Moon's change. and of the conjunction of 
certain lunar sidereal mansions. For it that £) ate of the Moon’s 
change should be taken which lasts throughout the rite from the 
time of pronouncing the Resolution to that of the final oblation. 
If such a 15th Date cannot be obtained, such a one may be taken 


170 The word Svishtakrit means « the fulfilling of the desire” soil, one has 

to get some special blessing by means of the sacrifice offered. The part of the 
sacrifice called by that name consists in a burnt offering of a mixture of ghee, 
boiled rice, fruits, Ac. and is supposed to cause the whole sacrifice to be pleasant 
to the goods, and to effect it; that they grant that which one wishes to obtain 
by means of the whole sacrifice. N 

171 Samishta is the Yajur-Veda incantation which is pronounced at the 
end of the Sacrifice to unify its different parts and to fructify them. 

In order to understand the meaning of this ceremony one must re- 
member that at the time of sacrifices before the rice, Ac., can be offered, it 
must in the hands of the officiating Brahmin figuratively pass through the 
natural process of sowing, watering, threshing, cleansing, and cooking. The 
officiating Brahmin therefore takes handfulls of rice and pretends* to sow it in 
a winnowing wicker basket, then throws handfulls of water on it to represent 
the rain. Thereupon he' waits some minutes repeating incantations and 
meditating upon the rice which is supposed to spring up and to grow. When 
it is imagined as ripe it is reaped in the basket, winnowed, washed with water 
and cooked with many incantations. When it is cooked it is offered in obla- 
tion. This “ Sowing Ceremony” of the text refers to the sowing of the rice 
in the; basket. 
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which lasts from the time of laying the Garhapatya-fire to that of 
laying the Ahavania-fire. 73 

The following is the role concerning the lunar sidereal mansions : 
If each of the two days of the 15th Tithi includes the time which is 
necessary for the performance of the rite, that day of the two should 
he taken which has the conjunction of the ordered Tithi, If a day 
can he had which has the threefold advantage of being in the season 
of Vasanta (cf. note 29), of being in connection with the date of the 
Moon’s change and of having the ordered Innar sidereal conjunc- 
tion, it is excellent ; if the Vasanta season is wanting, it is middling ; 
and if it has either only the date of the Moon’s change, or only the 
ordered lunar mansion, it is bad. 

The Ashvalay ana- Sutra gives the following seven lunar sidereal 
mansions as the ordered ones : Krittika, Rohini, Vishakha, Purva- 
phalguni. Uttaraphalguni, Mxiga and Uttarabhadrapada, Other 
Sutra works give the following seventeen : Krittika, Rohini, Uttara- 
phalguni Uttarabhadrapada, Uttarashadha, . Mriga, Panervasu, 
Pushya, Purvaphalguna, Purv&sMdha, Hasta, Chitra, Vish&kha, 
Anuradha, Shravana, JeshU and Revati (cf, note 25). 

According to the text : ‘ ‘For the laying of the Fire before the Soma - 
sacrifice 17 * one must not look for a (propitious) season or for a con- 
junction with a lunar sidereal mansion ; ” the time for the laying of 
that fire is in accordance with that of the Soma, and one does not 
want to look for a special time. 

' Thus is the ^thirtieth chapter, a description of the time of the 
laying of the sacrificial fire. 


its For these Fires compare note 30. The three Fires are not always 
glowing ; at ordinary times or when the house-holder entitled to offer the three 
' Fires-Oblations is absent, two are covered over with ashes and the third only 
kept burning for the daily burnt-offering which the wife has to perform . This 
passage refers probably to the rekindling of the two extinguished^ Fires from 
the burning third one and to the ceremonies accompanying it. 

17* it is to be performed with the juice of the Soma-plant (Asclepias 
acida) . It is now it seems quite out of- use and the manner of ifcs performance 
is difficult to ascertain. 
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Chapter XXXI. 

Description of Eclipses 175 

The time of a solar or lunar eclipse is propitious as long as the 
eclipse is visible. If the eclipse sets in and is apparent in another 
island but invisible in one’s own country, its time is not propitious. 
Thus also if the eclipse begins before sunrise, ^he time of the eclipse 
before sunrise is not propitious, yet if the eclipse is made invisible 
by clouds, <fcc. then one ought to ascertain from astronomical 
works, almanacs, &c. the exact time it begins and. ends, and to 
perform the ceremony of bathing, donations to Brahmins, &c. 

Eclipses of the Sun on a Sunday and of the Moon on a Monday 
are called “ Gem Eclipses,” and rites of donations to Brahmins, &c. 
performed then are very meritorious. 

The regular order for rites during an eclipse is as follows : At 
the beginning, bathing ; in the middle, oblation worship of the gods, 
meal to Brahmins in honor of one’s deceased ancestors ; at the end, 
rite of donation to Brahmins ; and when the eclipse is passed, 
bathing. 

The following is a rule concerning the degrees of merit of the 
water used for bathing. 

Bathing in cold water is more meritorious than bathing in warm 
water ; bathing in water which has been drawn by one’s self is more 
meritorious than in water prepared by another ; bathing by plunging 
is more meritorious than pouring the water over one’s self ; bathing 
in a pond is more meritorious than in flowing water, yet bathing in 
a large river is better than it; after that come the following kinds, 
of which each is more meritorious than the preceding : bathing 
in holy rivers, in the Ganges and in the sea. 

For the (two) baths in connection with an eclipse, one must keep 
one’s cloths on ; some writer however say that the cloths are to be 
retained only for the bath after the eclipse. 

3 75 In order to understand 'this description of eclipses with their defile- 
ment and rites one must remember that the eclipses of the Sun and Moon are 
attributed to the evil power of Rahu, a kind of demon belonging to the class 
called Daityas. He is believed to snap at the Moon and Sun at the time of 
partial eclipses and to swallow and disgorge them again at the time of total 
eclipses. This he does to revenge himself upon the Sun and Moon for th'at, that 
they prevented Mm from tasting along with the Gods, with whom they 
had mixed in disguise, the Nectar of Immortality which they had just 
found and were going to drink. 
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IF one ’does not bathe after the eclipse is passed the defilement 
accruing- from childbirtks or deaths remains. 

The bath of the eclipse should not be accompanied by incantations* 
Married women should bathe from the head down ; but other 
\ women should bathe even the head at the time of an eclipse. 

The rites connected with an eclipse as bathing, donations to 
Brahmins, meal rites to Brahmins in honor of one’s deceased 
ancestors, &c., must be performed even if there is then a defilement 
from childbirth or death. 

If an Occasional bath-rite (like that of an eclipse) occurs during 
the time of menstruation, a woman must perform the bath by pouring 
over herself water from a pot. Let her not wring her cloths, nor 
change them. 

| " In connection with an eclipse it is very meritorious to fast three 

days or one day, and to perform the rite of donations to Brahmins, 
<feo. Some writers say that those who fast one day, should do so 
on the day before- the eclipse, but some others say that they ought 
to do so on the very day and night of the eclipse. 

The householder who has a son ought not to fast on occasions 
like eclipses, solar conjunctions, &c. ; some say that even if he has 
(only) a daughter he ought not to fast. Some authors say that on the 
day of eclipses, libations of water ought to be made to the gods and 
to deceased ancestors. 

The sight of the demon Rahu (cf. note 175) (at the time of an 
eclipse) brings defilement to all, therefore the cloths, &c., which have 
been touched during an eclipse must be washed, or cleansed by other 
proceedings. 

At the time of eclipses donations of cows, fields, gold, grain, 
are very meritorious. 

The Brahmin who leads a penitential life and is learned is most 
worthy of donations ; now, giving to a worthy Brahmin is very 
meritorious. /. 

Following the text : “ at the time of a lunar or solar eclipse, all 
waters are like the water of the (holy) Ganges, all Brahmins like 
Vyasa (the supposed author of the Vedas), all donations like the 
donation of fields,” some think that every thing is alike meritorious* 
Some others teach that there are degrees of merits, that giving to 
a non-Brahmin is meritorious, that giving to a Brahmin who is so 
yol, xy. 34 ' 
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by name only is doubly meritorious, that giving to a learned B rail min 
who is conversant with the Vedas is hundredfold and thousandfold 
meritorious, and that giving to a worthy Brahmin is endlessly 
meritorions. A non-Brahmin is a Brahmin 176 who has not had the 
holy ceremonies of investiture performed (cf. note 57) and is thus a 
Brahmin by caste only : making donations to such a one is only 
meritorious in the manner settled above. The Brahmin only by name 
is a Brahmin who has had the holy ceremonies of Garbhadhanam 
&c. (cf. note 54) performed, but has not studied nor taught the 
Vedas; giving to him is only doubly meritorious. Giving to a 
Brahmin who has studied and is conversant with the Vedas is 
thousandfold meritorions. He who is both learned and leads a 
godly life is a worthy Brahmin ; giving to him is endlessly merito- 
rious. 

A meal rite to Brahmins in honor of one’s deceased ancestors at 
the time of an eclipse is to be performed by giving raw grain or 
gold. If possible one should do it with cooked food. 177 

At .a solar eclipse the meal to Brahmins in honor of deceased 
ancestors should be performed after the manner of that which is 
performed in holy places of pilgrimage, viz. with food the chief 
component of which is ghee. 

He who eats of the meal to ancestors at the time of an eclipse 
commits a great sin. 

A rich man should perform the Weighing-Bite at the time of 
an eclipse. / 


176 A non- Brahmin according to other writers is a man belonging*to other 
castes. Giving to him according to all anthorities is a very little meritorious. 
The author of our work the Dharmasindhu, a Brahmin of .the Brahmins, tries 
even to shut this small door by which giving to other castes hut Brahmins is 
meritorious, and explains the expression “non-Brahmin” in the- unwarranted 
manner of the text. 

177 As that which the Brahmins eat is said to he fully enjoyed by de- 
ceased ancestors, the best and most meritorious rite is to give cooked food. 
But here is a difficulty, for Brahmins during eclipses are forbidden to eat and 
will take upon themselves the sin of breaking the rule only when large sums of 
money are paid down to them. To a rich man only therefore is it possible to 
give a meal to Brahmins at the time of an eclipse. 
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He who goes to receive the Investiture of vedlc incantations and 
the (sacred) mark 175 at the time of a solar or lunar eclipse need not 
look for a propitious month, or a Star-conjunction, &c. as is the case 
with it when it Is done in holy places of pilgrimage and at the time 
of Grand-conjunctions. 

As to the manner of receiving the investiture of vedic incanta- 
tions and the mark one must look for it in the works called 
Tantras. 179 

To take the “ mark ” means now to receive the (holy) doctrine (by 
word of a Priest). In all former Ynga-Ages (cf. note 60) the “ mark 
of investiture was taken ; in this present (bad) age of Kali howevei 
the investiture by cC word only ” is received. 

Receiving the investiture by “ word only” means, when the holy 
incantations only are communicated to an adept at the time o a 
solar or lunar eclipse, near a holy river, in a holy place, and m a 
temple of Shiva. 

For the initiation with holy Incantations a solar eclipse is the 
best -time. Some writers even say that if it is performed during a 
solar eclipse, one will fall into poverty and other like troubles. 

On the day of a solar or lunar eclipse one should first bathe, 
fast, and then repeat without interruption from the beginning of the 
eclipse to the end, praying incantations. 

Burnt offering should be made in the ratio of ts to the number 
of incantations and libations in the ratio of rs to the number of 
burnt offerings. 

If one is unable to make burnt offerings let him repeat fourfold 
incantations. One should first pronounce the chief ' incantation, 
then the incantations of the names of the divinities, putting these 
names in the accusative ease and saying: “ I refresh this or that 


irs It was informer times the custom at the time of Brabmamc mvesti- 
toe to have the mark of Brahmanism and of the Divimty to which one 
consecrated oneself marked with a red hot iron on the forehead and other 

parts of the body. : _ . , 

179 The Tantras are a kind o£ treatises teaching mystical an^ magi 

told... tor a. XUmmmt .< I™' 

1 g«i.. A. they tontota I— *> T" 

oneself from the evil influence of demons, soarcellors, &c., y T J 

read and studied in India now. 
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god with my libation , Praise ! 75 Then taking witli botli bands 
water mixed with barley one should make libations in the ratio of 
A to the number of the burnt offerings. 

At the end of the worship one should also utter a chief incantation? 
then say : a I anoint this or that divinity , 55 pouring at the same t im e 
some of the holy water on one’s own head and thus perform the 
Anointing- Hite in the ratio of -fo to the number of libations. 
Finally, let one make -meals to Brahmins in the ratio of T b to the 
number of Anointings. 

Thus should the rite called “ Purascharana ’ 5 be performed which 
consists in the five following ceremonies : Repeating incantations, 
burnt- offerings, libations, anointings, and meals to Brahmins. 

If one cannot make the libations or any other of these rites let 
him repeat the worship of incantations fourfold the number settled' 
for every one of them. 

This rite of Purascharana must not be performed at the time of 
an eclipse which has begun before sunrise, or ends after sunset. 

In connection with this rite of Purascharana even a householder 
who has a son should fast. 

As it is a sin for a man who performs this rite of Purascharana to 
neglect the usual obligatory rite of bathing, donations to Brahmins, 
&c. which are connected with the eclipse, he should have them 
performed by his son, wife, &c. as substitutes. 

Here follows the manner how to 'perform the Purascharana rite . 

Having bathecL before the beginning of the eclipse, one must pro- 
nounce the following resolution : I, of this or that tribe, of this or 
that name, at the time of this eclipse of the shn or of the moon, 
desiring the fruit of this or that incantation, which I repeat with 
the name of this or that divinity shall perform the rite of Purascha- 
rana in the form of repeated incantations lasting from the beginning 
to the end of the eclipse 55 ; whereupon one should prepare one’s seat, 
perform the Nyisa-rite 150 before the eclipse sets in, and then from 
the beginning to the end of the eclipse repeat the chief incantation. 

180 This rite consists in repeating incantations and attributing special divi- 
nities to every member and part of the body. In pronouncing the name of the 
god to which this or that member is consecrated one must touch the different 
parts with the forefinger of the right hand. 




On the following day after having performed the usual obligatory 
rites of bathing, &c. one must pronounce this resolution : “ In 

order to complete the incantations of the rite of Pnrasebarana per- 
formed at the time of an eclipse by means of sucb and such a num- 
ber of incantations, I give burnt offerings in the ratio of to to the 
number of incantations, make libations in the ratio of tu to the 
number of burnt offerings, perform anointings in the ratio of io to 
the number of libations, and meals to Brahmins in the ratio of i\> to 
the number of anointings” ; and then one should perform the burnt 
offerings and other rites, or instead of them repeat incantations in 
the ratio of 2 or 4 to I of the number ordered for each of those rites. 

On the day of the eclipse the son, or wife, &c. who has been 
ordered (by father, husband, &e.) to perform as substitute the usual 
obligatory rites of bathing, <fec., must pronounce the following reso- 
lution : “I of this or that name , 181 of this or that tribe, in order to 
get the fruit accruing from bathing at the beginning of the eclipse, 
shall perform the bath of the commencement of the eclipse ”, and 
then he should instead of his father, &c., bathe, make donations to 
Brahmins, <&c. 

Those who do not perform the rite of Purascharana ought never- 
theless at the time of an eclipse to repeat the incantation taught by 
their spiritual teacher, that of the name of their beloved divinity, 
and that of the Gayatri. If they fail to do so the incantations are 
defiled. 

During an eclipse, he who sleeps is punished by sickness ; be 
who pisses, by poverty ; he who discharges excrements by becoming 
a worm (in the next stage of transmigration), he who has sexual 
intercourse by becoming a town swine , 182 he who anoints him- 
self (with sweet oil) by leprosy, and he who eats by hell. 

The food which has been cooked before the eclipse should not be 
eaten after the eclipse, but' thrown away. 

The water also which has stood (in pots) during an eclipse 
should be thrown away, as the penance called Kritchra is ordered to 
him who has drunk such water. 

is* The name to be used is not that of him or of her who acts as a substitute 
but of him for whom they act. 

i82 town swine is more abominable than a wild or 
account of the filthiness of its food. 
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Rice-water curds, food fried in ghee or oil and milk which have 
been prepared before the eclipse, may be taken after the eclipse. 

At the time of an eclipse some of the holy Darbha-grass should 
be t rown into the ghee, and in the milk and other products of the 
cow (for preservation from defilement). 

H ere is a description of the Defilement of Eclipses. 

At the time of a solar eclipse the four watches preceding the 
watch of the eclipse are defiled ; at that of a lunar eclipse the three 
watches preceding the watch of the eclipse are defiled. When a 
solar eclipse occurs in the first watch of the day, then one ought not 
to eat during the four watches of the preceding night ; when the 
eclipse occurs at the second watch of the day, should one not eat 
from the second watch of the preceding night. 

When a lunar eclipse occurs during the first watch (of the night), 
should one not eat from the second watch of the preceding day; if 
the eclipse occurs during the second watch of the night, then 
should one not take food from the third watch of the preceding day. 

For children, aged and sick people the defilement of the eclipse 
lasts only half a watch or six Ghatikas. 

A strong man who eats at the time of this defilement must per- 
form a penance of a three days 7 fast. 

If one eats during the very time of the eclipse, one must perform 
the Pr&j&patya 183 penance. 

If the moon rises when the eclipse has begun already, then one 
should abstain froth food on the preceding day, as its four watches 
are defiled. 

Some people say that when there is a full eclipse* of the moon, 
four watches are defiled, but that if it is a partial eclipse the defile- 
ment is only of three watches. 

When the moon sets during the time of an eclipse, one should 
regard the following text : “ when either sun or moon set during 
the time of an eclipse, one should after their next day’s rising bathe 
and thus be purified and then do one’s daily work.” As the words 
u one should bathe and be purified” mean here that by bathing after 
the sun’s or moon’s disc has become visible, the previous defile- 

188 ’fhe PrSj&patya penance is the same as the Four- Feet ed-Penance de- 
scribed in note 151 repeated thrice. 
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ment (of the eclipse) is removed, my opinion is, that before having 
previously bathed after the moon or sun have become visible, one 
should not draw water or cook food. 

Some say that as a householder who has a son ought not to fast 
at the time of the son setting or rising during the time of the eclipse/ 
he should avoid a defilement of sis Muhurtas before the setting in 
of the eclipse and eat afterwards. 

Madhava, following the usual custom of the learned, says that 
even a householder who has a son should fast fully. This is the 
‘ right teaching. 

If the sun sets during its eclipse, or the moon rises during its 
eclipse, one who keeps the sacrificial domestic fire should perform 
the “Worship of Wood and Eire, ” and in connection with it drink 
water, bub eat no food. 

If the moon sets during its eclipse, then the daily hath, burnt 
offering, &e. must be performed on the next morning ; yet if from 
astronomical books or almanacs it appears that the eclipse is over in 
a very short time after the moon’s setting, then one must bathe and 
perform the burnt offering after the eclipse is passed. If the eclipse 
(according to almanacs, &c.) lasts a longer time after the moon's 
setting so that it oversteps the time of the daily burnt-offering (i, e. f 
the morning), then, following the rule given for the “ rising when the 
eclipse has set in,” it seems to me that he should perform the daily 
Sandhya 1S * and burnt offering during the time of the eclipse, bath© 
at the time at which, according to almanacs, the eclipse ends, and 
perform the Brahma libations 185 and other usual dally obligatory 
rites. 

By performing the meal rite to Brahmins in honor of one’s 
deceased ancestors, in connection with an eclipse falling on a Dark 
Moon Date, one gets both the fruit accruing from the meal rite to 
deceased ancestors, which ought to be performed on that Dark Moon 

1 8 * The Sandhya may be said to be the most sacred ceremony of the ritual 
of the Brahmins. It consists briefly in bathing ceremonies, inc an tations, - 
oblations to gods, ancestors, ancient sages, demons, men, crows and the two 
dogs Shama and Shabala, in worship of the penates, and prayers. For a f nil 
definition of this rite I beg to refer to my translation with annotations of the 
“ Book of Sandhya of the Big-Vedists ,’ 3 which will shortly be published. 

185 The Brahma libation consists in pouring water on the ground as a 
refreshment to the gods, to ancestors, and to the ancient sages. 
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iJat**©, ana oi a meal rite to ancestors in connection with a solar 
conj unction, 

the Yearly or other Occasional meal rites to Brahmins in honor 
of one s deceased ancestors fall on the day of an eclipse, then, if one 
can do so, one should perform it with food. But if one cannot get 
BraTimins to eat the food, tlien one should perform it by giving them 
raw~ grain or gold (cf. note 177). 

CSounting from one s own birth’s solar conjunction (cf. chap. IT.) 
the eclipse which occurs during the third, the sixth, the tenth, and 
the eleventh solar conjunctions, is propitious ; that which occurs 
during the second, fifth, seventh, and ninth solar conjunctions is 
micidling ; and that which occurs during the first, fourth, eighth, and 
twelfth solar conjunctions is unpropitious. 

One on whose birth-solar- conjunction or on whose birth-star an 
eclipse occurs is very unfortunate. Let him perform the penance 
orciered by Garga 13 ® or the Disc-Donation-Rite, which is as follows : — 

.A.t the time of a lunar eclipse he should make a lunar disc of 
silver and a serpent of gold, and at the time of a solar eclipse a solar 
dise of gold and a serpent of gold, and put them in a brass or copper 
pot filled with ghee ; then prepare a donation of sesamum* cloths, and 
the Brahmins- Gift, and pi*onounce the following resolution : <c I 
make a donation of this disc, &c. in order to be freed from all un- 
. luckiness coming from this or that eclipse which has fallen on my 
birth-star or my birth-solar-conjunction, and to get the benefit 
accruing from the eclipse which occurs on one cf the eleven con- 
junctions.” He should then meditate upon the Moon, the Sun, and 
the demon Rahu, worship and say : “0 Thou tenebrous one ! 
Thou destroyer of Moon and Sun, for the sake of this disc of gold 
avert all calamities from me ! Worship unto thee, O Thou harasser 
of the Moon ! For the sake of this gift of a (golden) snake save me 
from the fear of the defilement (of this eclipse), O Thou Imperish- 
able son of Simhika ! ,,iS7 . Then giving those gifts to a Brahmin, 
whom he has already worshipped he should say : “ In order to get a 
blessing and to destroy the unluekiness coming from this eclipse 
I give unto thee this golden snake in the form of Rahu (cf. note) 


1 s ® Garga is the name of an ancient Sage and author of Rules on Ritual. 
I am unable to ascertain the manner of the penance ordered by him. in this 
essase and referred to in the text. 

187 Th.e mother of Rahu (cf. note 175), a ferocious feminine demon. 
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and this golden solar disc, or silver moon disc (if this eclipse is a 
lunar one), which are deposited in this brass vessel filled with butter, 
and add, according to my ability, sesamum, clotbs, and the Brahmins* 
gift,” It seems farther to me that these donations should be made 
also then when the eclipse occurs in the fourth and other unlucky 
solar conjunctions. 

The man upon whose birth-solar-conjunction or birth star an 
eclipse of the sun or moon falls, should not look at their disc so 
long as Raliu seizes upon them (cf. note 175). Other people also 
should not look at the eclipse immediately, but only through a thin 
cloth or reflected in water. When there is a total eclipse of the 
moon, one should avoid performing joyful ceremonies (like marriages, 
&c.) for seven days, counting from the 12th of the half month to the 
3rd of the next half month ; if it is a total eclipse of the sun, the nine 
days between the 11th and the 4th should be rejected. If the eclipse 
is partial, three days should be rejected, beginning with the 14th. 

According to the degrees of the eclipse’s magnitude, which can 
be ascertained in almanacs, &c., more or less days should be rejected. 

If the moon or sun set during the eclipse, the previous three days 
are to be rejected. 

If the moon or sun rise during an eclipse, the following three 
days should be rejected. 

If the eclipse is total, the star which is in conjunction (with the 
moon) during the eclipse must be rejected, whenever it recurs during 
the six following months. 

If it is a quarter- eclipse (or a half eclipse), &c,, the star in 
conjunction should be rejected in the ratio of li month per quarter. 

If one gives to the Brahmin that gift which one in one’s Resolution 
had made the vow to give only . after the eclipse, one must give it 
double. 

Thus is the thirty-first chapter, a description of Eclipses. 

Chapter XXXII. 

Mules for Bathing in the Sea. 

One may bathe in the sea on a Full Moon, Bark Moon and other 
such Bates, but one must avoid doing so on Fridays and Tuesdays. 

The holy fig tree and the sea may be worshipped but not touched, 
yet one may touch the first on a Saturday and the last on the Bates 
of the moon’s change. 

yol. xv. 35 * 
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li connection witlx t l le R| te 0 f Rama’s Bridge 185 bathing in the sea 
us not prohibited. 

for further rules on sea-bathing one should look in other works. 

Thus is the thirty - second chapter, rules for bathing in the sea. 

Chapter XXXIII. 

Mules concerning/ 'prohibition in connection with certain Tit his, 
Sidereal Lunar Mansions and Lays. 

On the 7 tli Tithi one should not touch oil, wear black cloths, wash 
one s self with Emlolic Myrabolan fruits, quarrel or eat one’s food in 
copper vessels. 

• On Joyful Tifchis (like the 1st, the 6th, and the 11th) one should 
not anoint one’s self with oil. 

On 'Worthless Tifchis (the 4th, the 9th, and the 14th) one should not 
have one’s hair shaved. 

On "Victorious Tifchis (the 3rd, the 8th, and the 1 3th) Shudras and 
other low caste people should not eat meat. 

On Full Tithis (the 5th, the 10th, and the Full Moon 15th) one 
should abstain from sexual intercourse. 

On Sundays anointing one’s self with oil should be avoided. 

On Tuesdays one’s hair should not he shaved. 

On Wednesday one should abstain from sexual intercourse. 

On the sidereal lunar mansions of Chitra, Hasta and Shravana one 
should avoid oil ; on that of VisMkha as also on the 1st Tithi of both 
half months one should not shave one’s face. On the sidereal lunar 
mansions of Magha, Krittik£ Uttaraphalguni, Uttarashadha, and 
Uttardbhidrapada one should abstain from sexual intercourse. 

On the 7th Tithi one should not eat sesamum, nor make libations 
■'* with water mixed with sesamum. 

On the 8th Tithi one should not eat cocoanuts. 

On the 9th Tithi one should not eat gourds. 

On the 10th Tithi one should not eat Patol cucumbers. 

On the llth Tithi one should not eat the Phaseolus Radiatus pulse. 
On the 12th Tithi one should not eat Cicer lentils. 


188 This rite of Emma’s Bridge refers to the pilgrimage made to the sacred 
place B&meshvara and to the bathing ceremonies which are performed there 
in the sea at a place supposed to be that where Kama, with the help of the 
Ap®-God HanuinAn and his host of Monkeys, built his bridge stretching from 
India’s South Coast to Ceylon. 
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On the 13th Tithi one should not eat the Solanum Melongana 
Vegetable. 

He who uses oil, has intercourse with a woman,. or eats meat on the 
Full Moon or Dark Moon Dates, on the day of a solar conjunction, 
and on the 14th and 8th Tithis, will be born again in the womb of a 
low caste woman. 

On a Full Moon or Dark Moon Date, on the day of a solar con- 
junction and on that of a Meal-Rite to Brahmins in honor of one’s de- 
ceased ancestors, one should not wring one’s cloths (after bathing). 
In the night one should not bring earth, cow-dung, or water. In the 
Evening Tide one should not bring the urine of the cow. 

On a Dark Moon Date and the other Dates of the Moon’s change, 
one should necessarily make the sesamum oblation and perform the 
Donation Rite for one’s own salvation. On those dates one should 
not study (the Vedas), but one must perform the Rite of Purifica- 
tion, 138 the Sipping ceremony 190 and the Brahmacharya-Rite. 191 

On the 1st Tithi, on the Dark Moon Date, on the 6th and 9th 
Tithis, on the day of a Meal-Rite to Brahmins in honor of one’s de- 
ceased ancestors, on one’s birth-day, on days of sacrifices, on fasting 
days, on Sundays and at the time of Mid-day-Bathing one should not 
cleanse one’s teeth with a twig (cf. note 86). 

On days when one cannot get twigs or on days when cleansing one’s 
teeth with a twig is forbidden, one should wash one’s mouth with 
twelve mouthfuls of water or with tree-leaves. 

These prohibitions concern only the time of the Tithi, or of the 
Sidereal Lunar Conjunction, or of the days on which something is 
prohibited. 

Thus is the thirty-third chapter of the Ocean of Religious Rites, a 
list of prohibitions concerning certain Tithis, Sidereal Lunal Conjunc- 
tion, &c. 


i s 9 Tkig rite consists in going at least one mile away from one’s house for 
evacuation. This must be done near a. tree and on dry grass. After returning • 
home one must rub one’s body with earth and bathe. 

190 The Sipping ceremony consists in sipping water with incantations to 
the honor of gods, deceased ancestors, ancient sages, &c. 

1 9 1 The Brahmacharya Rite consists in abstaining from sexual intercourse. 




kind to the faithful 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 


lea Mimansa is one of the great divisions of Hindu philosophy. It is 
divided into two parts: the Purva-Mim&nsa and the IJ ttara-Mimansa. Oar 
text here refers to the first* the Pnrva- Mimansa, which is rather an interpre- 
tation of the vedic ritual than a philosophical work. 

Under this appellation are included all treatises on Hindu' law and 
customs. 

194 This refers to an anecdote related in the Mahahharata of a poor 
Brahmin who came to the incarnated Krishna in Dvaraka to pray for riches 
and happiness, and gained his purpose though he had with him to propitiate 
the incarnated Vishnu hut a handful of coarse rice mixed with chaff. 


; ■ 
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Art, X , — Antiquarian Remains at Sopara and Padanct* 

By BhagvanlIl Inbraji, 1 ! 

[Bead 25fch May 1882.] ^ 

This paper treats of two groups of antiquarian remains. One of 
these groups was found in and near the ancient city of Sopara, 
about five miles north of Bassein and thirty-seven miles north of 
Bombay. The other group belongs to Fadana Hill, a. great block 
of trap in Salsette, about fifteen miles north of Bombay. 

In December 1881, 1 received from Mr. J ames M. Campbell, Com- 
piler of the Bombay Gazetteer , some notes on remains at Sopara, and 
a rough sketch of a mound locally known as Buruda Rajacha Killa, 
that is, the Fort of the Basket-Making King. These notes and the 
sketch had been obtained through the kindness of Mr.W. B. Mulock, 
the Collector of Thana, whose exertions, during the past year, have 
brought to light a large number of inscribed Silhara land grant 
stones and other early Hindu remains. 

Finding from the rough sketch that the Buruda Baja’s fort was 
much like a stftpa, the desire overtook me of seeing Sopara, a name 
which, under slightly varying forms, occurs in the Hasik, Junnar, 
Karle, and Xanaghat inscriptions, but about which nothing has 
yet been written. On the seventh of F ebruary I went with Mr. 
Campbell to Sopara. We found three short inscriptions^ from a small 
hill to the south-west of the town known as Vakala or Brahma 
Tekdi, saw several other remains, and satisfied ourselves that the 
Buruda Fling’s fort was a stupa, and that., Sopara was rich in 
objects of antiquarian interest. At our first hurried visit of one 
day we had not time to open the stupa or to make a detailed search. 

^returned to Sopara during the Easter holidays (April 
7— A\ 6 f ° re . inquiries and with the special object of open- 

* / 0 make furw - days we stayed at Sopara we opened* 

. mg the stupa. During t£$** oui ' 8 * 0 r ancient remains. L 

the stupa and made a careful' s^Sg to ^nh-division of the Th*^ 
MpoparS is a large Tillage in the Bassem Chap, of Bomb The Calcutta 
^fa^jt lies about thirty-seven m iles nortg' 39 ’ 

vol. xv. 36 
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and a half miles south-west of the Virar station on the Baroda railway. 
It appears as a holy city in Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jain books' 
and as a wealthy city and emporium in Aparanta or the KVmV a ^ 
from E. 0. 250 to about a.d. 1500. About the middle of the third 
century before Christ, Asoka sent to Apar&nta one of his mission aries, 
! Dhammarakhita (Sk. Dharmarakshita) the Tona or Tavana, that is 
the Greek or Baktrian. This missionary is said to have preached the 
Buddhist faith to 70,000 hearers, of whom a thousand men and more, 
than a thousand women, all of them Kshatriyas, entered the. priest- 
hood. 1 Aparanta included, I believe, all the coast country from 
lavsari to Gokarna. It was bounded on the west by the sea and on 
the east generally by the Sahyhdris, though perhaps at times it in- 
cluded a little of the Deccan. 2 Of all this coast SoparA was the 
capital* It was the phief city as early as the time of Asoka, as in it 
were engraved his rock edicts, a fragment of which was found in 
April 1882, and willhereafter be noticed in detail. I believe Dhamma- 
rakhita made S°para_ 4he centre of his missionary efforts, and that 
it was from Sopara that Buddhism spread over Western India.* 
It is worthy of ( note that Dhammarakhita was a Yona or Yavana ; 
and Asoka’s choice of him as missionary to Aparanta seems to show 
that there wa,s at that time a Yavana element in the population of 
the western coast. In Anoka’s time there was a Yavana ruler in 
Surashtra or Kathiawar, with which Aparanta was closely connected 
by sea.* And in the first century after Christ the Jnnnar and Karle 


1 Tumour’s Mahiwanso, 71, 73. The text rung 

1 Tathtpar&ntak&n YonAn Dhammarakhitan^lmaMn. 
* * * # * 
GantvApariutakAn Thero Yonako Dhammarakhito. 
ASSikhandhopaman Suttau Kathetva Janamajjhago, 
So Sattati SahassAn’ PAne Tattha Samigate. 
DhanunAmata Mapayisi DhammAdhammesu Kowido. 
Purisinan Sahassancha Itthiyooha Tatodhlki. 


* Indian Antiquary, Til. 259. 

* The explanation of the word Apar&nta 

seems to sh- „ , I 4 ** * * ***** Kosha > 
ju Aparfinta. WallinAtha’s com- , ‘ W tte ciief 

* Tf ™ nur; ‘ ■'- to find V ^ xaeBtar 7 021 ver8e S3, Eaghuyain?a, Canto m 

1820) writing^f • ‘. SD S£g Wer (*• »• 

Yule’s Mirabilia Y. Mr. J. M. Campbell? ^ssionary oontre. 

* Indian Antiquary, VIL 257. 
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Z ™S l *“ ™ W b » *>*«•>* *■*« li» last ,nd ™St 

is » e of M ^‘ 

£2, ,? £"* ™ Bodhisst Supflnla,- , nd w „ th , 

eametoq^— T erCh ° f Sop ^ CSfirpdraka), Gautama 
came to Sopara and had a temple built there in hi honour t7 + 7 

S named Yattar° P h a i ie T™ 1 *** to B * ddiia » a BriUaoamcS 
sage named YakkaU, who lired on the Musalaha hill, and five hundred 

STI* TT beg r Ws “*«* — * ** ** - XtS ii 

th^ YabS sthna ^7^ the Wi<W St “P a or / 

his fni+Ti f P - While at Sopara Gautama also converted to 
his faith two powerful Mg* kings, Krishna’ and Gautaml who 
lived m the sea and harassed Sopara.*) ' who 

gt“ also **>* of Surparaka as a holy place. 

The Mahabharata mentions that while visiting various places on the 
c™* ^ ae ^ rffc “ £ 

r “»*l>™,o™«ing.liBl, inlet „t there,, 

he reached a famous forest where in times of yore the gods had per - 
ormed austerities and pious kings had offered sacrifices. Thera he 
saw the altar of Richika’s son, the foremost of bowmen, surrounded 

the hT* 8 ? ? ? T 1 Wiy ° f WOrsMp h * the P ious ■ Ho saw 
the holy and pleasant shrines of Yasu, of the Marudganas, of Ashvin 

Y aavasvat, Aditya, Kubera, Indra, Yishnu, Savitri YibLu, BhZ[ 

l f Cal SnlTey of Western India, No. X., 32, 43, 55.' 

Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, 13. .The MahAwanso calls it SuppArakarat 

tanani where Tijaya (b. c. S40 ?) landed. (Tumour, 46.) P P ^‘ 

fif ,J he -f anie ?‘° r Erislmagiri ^ celebrated Buddhist caves, 

^ Sr 1 " B ° Tltll ' east; of ^P 4 * 4 * perhaps takes itkname from this NAga king 

InLn^Ss lEtrodacfcion » 1’Histoire duBnddhisme 

Indien, 285-274. 1 should not here fail to record my obligations to Dr. 

DaCnnha and Mr. Campbell for explaining to me the Branch original. 

■MahAbhArata (Bom. Ed.) Yanaparva, Chap, oiviir. The Calcutta 
Edition has SurppAraka. The Harivamsa, (Chap. 39, verse 28, and Chap. 40 
vawe 89,) esHa it SurppAraka, 500 bows (3,000 feet) b^®d and 500 arrows 
(1,500 feet) high, the height being, I believe, in consonande with the idea of' 
ansfait poets that the palaces of large cities touched; nay, supported the sky. 
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Chandra, Divakara, Varuna, tbe • Sadhyagauas, DMtri, the Pitris, ' 
Rudra with Ganas, Sarasvati, Siddhagana, and other holy gods. 
He gave clothes and jewels to Brahmanas, returned to Surparaka, 
and from Surparaka went with his brothers by sea to the famous 
Prabhasa, or Somnatha Pattana in South Kathiawar. I have no 
doubt this Surparaka is Sopara. The fact that it is reckoned 
among the holy places on the western coast, and that Arjuna, 
coming from the south, is said to have gone from Surparaka to 
Prabhasa, prove to my mind that the ancient Surparaka is the 
present Sopara . 1 * 

Jain writers also mention Sopara. Their mythical king Sripala 
married Tilakasundari, the daughter of king Mahasena of Sopara- 
kanagari .’ 4 The well-known Jain priest and writer Jinaprabhasuri, 
who flourished in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and compiled his work from old stories and personal observation, 
mentions Soparaka as one of the eighty-four holy places of the Jains. 
He notices that during the lifetime of that saint it had an image of 
Rishabhadeva, the first mythical Tirthankara . 3 Of the eighty-four 
Jain sects or gachchhas, one is called Sorparaka gachchlia , or the 
sect which originated in Sopara . 41 

Western India cave inscriptions contain six references to Sopara. 
A Karle inscription of the beginning of the first century after Christ 
records a gift of money to make a pillar by Satimita, son of Kanda 
and nephew and disciple of the reverend Dhamutariya from Sopa- 

1 Though. I have no hesitation in identifying Sop&r& with S&rparaka, I do 
not quite see what place of Brahmanical celebrity near Sop&rA is situated in a 
forest, reached from Sop&r& by crossing a small arm of the sea, and has an 
altar of Jamadagni and shrines of Brahmanical j*ods and sacred bathing, 
places, tirthas. The legend of Pnrna mentions a place apparently near Sop&rii 
where five hundred Brahmanical Rishis lived whom Buddha converted to his 
faith. — (Burnoufs Introduction a l’Histoire du Buddhism© Indien, 265.) 
Perhaps this may be the place mentioned in the great epic as situated 
somewhere in the Kanheri forest, a tract which still requires to be carefully 
explored. 

* Si ip&iacharita, Cfyap. III. The Jains still regard Sop&r& as holy, and not 

a few visit it as a place of pilgrimage. Some broken carved stones in Sonarbhat, 

about 200 yards soqth of the Hama Kunda (see below p. 281 ) mark the site 


ihhas or sects. 
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raka. 1 TJshavadata, the son-in-law of the Kshatrapa Nahapana, 
records in a Nasik cave inscription, in the beginning of the first 
century after Christ, the gift of a rest-house with four doors and 
four verandahs, and an almshouse in Sorparaga. The same inscrip- 
tion mentions another gift of 32,000 cocoa palms in Nanagola 
village to the mendicants of the Charaka order who lived in Bama- 
tlrtha in Sorparaga. 2 3 About the same time a Nanaghat inscription 
records the excavation of a cistern by one Grovindadasa of Soparaya.® 
A little later, about the middle of the first century after Christ, 
inscription XII., in a cistern recess marked No. VII. in the Kanheri 
caves, records the gift of a cistern by the worshipper Saniika, a 
merchant of Soparaka ; and, about the end of the second “century^ 
inscription V. in Kanheri Cave III. records the gift of something in 
the district or dhava of Soparaka. This ends the list of early Indian 
references to Soparab 

Am ong foreign references the earliest and the most important is 
its identification with the Ophir of Solomon, made by Benfey and 
Beinaud. The point has been ably discussed by these and other 
scholars. I need only remark that the antiquarian remains found 
at Sopara strengthen the identification of Benfey and Beinaud. 4 
The Greek geographer Ptolemy, about the middle of the second cen- 
tury after Christ, has, among the Ariake ports, a Supara between Nusa- 
ripa (Naosari) and Simylla (Chemuda ?) which is very probably our 


1 This inscription has been effaced and another carved below a small round 
hole which has been cut into the pillar. The later inscription may be translat- 
ed, 1 The gift of a pillar containing relics by Satimita, nephew of the reverend 
Dhamutariya from Sop&raka.* It seems from this that Dhamutariya died 
after the pillar and the first inscription were carved; that a hole was 
cut into the pillar, and relics were placed in the hole and the inscription 
changed. See my Karle Cave Inscriptions Till, and IX. in Arch. Sur. X. 32. 



2 N&sik Inscription XIII. 

3 N&n&ghat Inscription Till. The N&n£gh&t is in the Sahyadri hills about 
half-way between the north-eastern and the south-eastern lines of the Peninsula 
railway. It was the old highway of trade between Paithana, the capital of the 
Deccan and Sop£r&. I trust, at an early date, to have a paper on the Nanagh&t 
inscriptions ready for publication. Of. Bombay Gazetter, XIT. 287- — ■291, 

4 Benfey in McCrindle’s Periplus 127 ; Bel and in Bitter’s Erdkonde Asien, 
Till. Pt. 2,386 ; Beinand Memoir Sur l’lnde, 222. Sir HlmryYuIe (Cathay, 1. 227) 
considers the connection between Ophir and Sop&rit plausible. A summary of 
the chief views held on the position of Ophir is 
XV. 317. 
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gopara, 1 * * About a hundred years later (a. d. 247) the author of the 
periplus of the Erythraean sea notices Onppara as a local mart 
between Barugaza or Broach and Kalliena or Kalyan.* \ 

; In the sixth century (545) the Greek merchant and monk Kosmas 
Indihoplenstes has a doubtful reference to Sopara under the name . 
of Sibor near KaUiana. s In the beginning of the tenth century (915) 
the Arab traveller Macudi mentions Suhara along with TMna and 
• Saimnr as coast towns where the Lar dialect was spoken. 4 About 
forty years later, the Persian travellers Ibn Haukal and A1 Istakhri 
place Snrbarab and Surabaya between Cambay and Sanjan, perhaps 
confusing it with XJlpar near Surat. 5 At the beginning of the 
eleventh century the Arab geographer and traveller A1 Biruni (1030) 
calls it Subara, and restores it to its right place, forty-eight miles 
south of Sanjan and forty north of Thana. 6 

:&hov& sixty years later, A. D^ 1094 (Saka 1016), in the grant of the 
Silhara king Anantadeva, exemption from tolls, at the ports of 
Sristhanaka, Kagapura, Surpparaka, and Chemuli, was granted to 
ships belonging to two brothers, Bhabhana and Dhanama, the minis-’ 

' ters of Anantadeva. 7 About the middle of the twelfth century 
(a. x>. 1135 — 1145) Soparfi (Surparaka) had the honour of sending 
the Konkana delegate, Tejakantha, to a literary congress held 
in Kashmir. The Konkana king who sent Tejakantha is named 
Aparaditya. 8 About the middle of the twelfth century the African 


1 Berlins’ Ptolemy, 198. 

* Geographies Veteris Scrip tores, I. 30. 

8 Kosmas Indikopleustes quoted in Yule’s Cathay, I. CLXXVIII. This and 
the three following references I owe to the kindness of Mr. Campbell. 

4 Elliot and Dowson, 1. 24, Prairies &’ Or, I. 254, 381. 

5 Elliot and Dowson, 1. 30, 34. 

6 Remand's Fragments, 121 j Elliot and Dowson, I. 66. 

7 Indian Antiquary, IX, 38. 

8 Journal B. B. R. A. S., XII. Extra Number CXY. Dr. Bidder (ditto 52) 
Seems to identify this Apar&diiya with the Apar&ditya of the Parel and Th&na 
Stone inscriptions which are dated Saka 1109 (a. d. 1187). Mr. Telang (Ind. 
Ant., IX. 44,) has doubted the correctness of Dr. Biihler’s identification. The 
kindness of Mr. Mulock enables me to settle the point. During the current 
year Mr, Mulock has collected and placed at my -disposal fifteen SilMra stone 
inscriptions which throw much light on several unknown periods of North 
Konkana SilMra history. From these materials I am preparing a paper which 
I hope, ere long, to haVe the honour of laying before the Society. One of these 
stones, found in the village of Ohlnjeh, near Tirana, in the island of KaranjA, 
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SOL’ARA akd padana. 

a half from 

geographer A1 Idrisi as ^ rf &e 

the sea, a very well-peopled J Uer and missionary hnar 

emporimasofladaa.^ lalS22the txa ) to Broach . He 

Jorto® went from Thma S P of t is four companions 

brought with him and buried th 0 f Thana. There would 

Stated tee. killed bj ft. »*»““ 

*»m to ten ten 0 hr f““ * 8 „d Jo>d»™ “ e " 4 to 

are said to have been boned in a enure 

have made many converts. , ^ ^ ^ Sop^ra 

4n the fifteenth century, with * es * { ^adabad. Early 

seems to have passed to the ^g^asalman fort of Bassein, 

in the sixteenth century the boildm*, ™ ^ at Bassein of the 

and later, under the Portuguese the* »J*“ ^ Sop&r a its former 
Court of the General of t e at Soptira about ten were 

importance. 8 ^) Of several coins I < 'oil ^ ^ ^ mad e 

of Shah Jahan (a. b. 1625 16 )• g-y^ j a Un in Persian. I 

of white metal, and bore the eg Sopara to replace ithe 

• believe these coins were current * this part of the 

^ 1 toT ' 

““to to.w M°e“ (p “' 6g ' ^ to, »d of I ! 

in*. **»“" tr ’o*°4 » *«• »* V 

the fifteenth century Sopara wa j - 

” “ " 1138) This Tirana 

l £L » «* « a. «» i >^ aw,k 

187 ’ , \,J t v e Sortr&clmrchwasdeaioateai KAT1 Sr& under the 

and shows that tne »°P“ l r»ference to Sop&ra 

form Sorab, which is mentioned as a 
Bird^s Mir&t-%-&Krnqdi, 129- 
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Mahawanso 

Legend of Pursaa 

Yadavakosha 

Mahabharata (Bom. Ed.) . 

Srikantbacharita 

Srlpalacharita 

Jinaprabhasuri ... 

Karle Inscription .......... 
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Periplns 
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Snpparaka. 

Supparakapattanam. 

Surparaka. 

Surparaka. 

Surparaka. 

Soparakanagari. 

Soparaka. 

Sorparaka. 

Sorparaga. 

Soparaya. 

Surpparaka. 
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Ouppara. 
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Surpparaka. 

Subara. 

Surabaya. 

Surbdrab. 

Subara. 

| Supera. 
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I I but was one of tbe leading cities and trade centres on the western 
V ( coast of India. 

Tbe following statement shows tbe different forms under which , 
tbe name Sopara occurs : — 


Tbe modem village or country town which stands on the site of 
old city is called Sopara. It lies on the west bank of a creek or 
back water which winds between the railway bridge on tbe Bassein 
creek and the Yaitarna. Though Sop&r& is no longer a'port, the old 
landing-place is still shown on a low mound about fifty yards east 
of tbe Bhatela lake to tbe east of the town. Tbe part of tbe , 
creek near Sopara is still called tbe Sopara creek, and at high 
tide boats of from ten to twelve tons still pass, within a mile of tbe 
town, both from tbe Yaitarna and tbe Bassein creek) 

Sopara has about 2,000 people and 600 bouses. Of the people 
class which has tbe most markedly local character are the 
Samvedi Brahmanas, who number about 4,000 in Sopara and tbe 


SOPARA AND PARANA. - 9gj 

of ei t°Zf Vlllag rpi'' They llVe 05 husbandmen and know nothing 
of the Sastras. They can be readily distinguished from thf 

TW We t Sb7 f ^es and mnscular frames. 

Tkey have sixteen <?ofr as or family stocks, and four sub 

Y *» ^ ^dky 4 ya : priest 

baV^ „„? t a rO0ger)l and Bliai «-e (Sk. Bhakta- 
are^tkers oft CllltlvatOT ) ■ Besides tke Hindu S.Wdis there 

tke Popfalf C 6 ° aSie Wh ° W6re eoaTCrted Christianity by 

■ ■ - g Se ‘ hliey are locally known as Kirastaun (f^y^j-pj) 

“o not’dTrr fr r ners> and some re % ious 2% 

1“ TV HmdU bretW ^ker class of people 
nr l) ? been lon ° settled - in Sopara are tke Bhandfris 

Z^ZFZ ssTT " «* «< -en. Tke S of 

Vani s P frn n ^ mdu -l are P robabl 7 more recent settlers, Lada 

Brakmanas from tke Deccan,- and 
. nma.Ii Vanis and Brakmanas from Gujarat. Tke Musalmfins are 

tkeT^f" ^ i° P ^- TW " aiaon § them a Z^Zeof 
S orforezgn element introduced by tke Arab and Persian 
x,fugees and merckants who settled on tke west coast of India 
ckiefiy between tke eigktk and tke tkirteentk centuries. 

C2“ B 0 P ara spread far beyond tke present town. Tke exact area 

about a m e from east to west over modern Sopara and tke neio-h- 

0 T"f ° f ft V “ the modem to ™, most of the bouses 
f old Sopara must have been built of wood, which when ruined 

iTZtZtr 6 eXC T TT plinths. Itis this which 

rst sight gives Sopara so modem an air, but in various places 
examination brings to light sculptured and dressed stones, pieces- of 

an old cxty,. ^n extensive provision for storing water. Of sevL 
reservonrs the four largest are tke Bhatela, Ckakrala, Khare or 

bv So b T, V ’ tbe ^ agTeat ®heet of water 800 yards long ; 
y 120 broad, wnyfr two cross dams. Besides these reservoirs or lakes 

trImZ^LvT dS " TT andseTOral <>hi wells. T 'he Wo* 
TtheZt “'I and B °ghaTirtka. Of these Ramaknnda 

k the most important, and though much filled with earth, eleven ' 

sculptures 8 TV + +n V**’ ° n i<S bailks are some Br “kmanieal 
sculptures of about the eleventh or twelfth century. Tke pool or 

TT’ 13 , etm + rega / ded “ holy. It is ■ tke^ 1 ^ Bfimatirthn in 
?orparaga mentioned in Hdsik Cave Inscription XIII. Pokarana is 
YOL. XY* 37 
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a square reservoir built of dressed stones with steps on all four sides. 
llhaTirtha, also called Bud Talaydi, though now much filled with 
Jfk, seems to have been a well-built stone-lined reservoir. 

The Antiquities of Sop&ra come under four heads 
I. A fragment of the VUIth of Asoka’s Edicts . 

IL Inscribed stones at VakaU or Brahma Hill. 

III. A brick Buddhist stfipa. 

IV. ' Sculptures at the Chakresvar temple. 

I The Asoka Bock Edict. The most important discovery 
that has yet been made at SoparS is a broken block of basalt beaiong 
fragment of one of Asoka’s edicts. Thestone was found near the 
m m pond to the east of the town close to the old landmg-place. 

It appears to be a fragment of a large block of basalt. It has the 
remaL of six lines in the Asoka character, which, when c ° m P a ™ 
with other copies of Asoka’s edicts, proved to be part of 
eighth edict. Plate I. gives a copy of ^ the inscription. The 
letters are those preserved on the Sopara stone, e o e ^ e 
are filled from the Grirnar and other edicts. The copy shows that the 

! fragment is about one-third of the original edict. 

The fourteen or fifteen edicts of Asoka which have been discovered 
m Gimar, Kapuredi-gadi, Kalsi, Dhauli, and Jaugada, have always 
been found in a group. In no case have separate edicts been found. 
Tor this reason I think that a complete set of edicts was mscmbe - 
in or near Sopara. After this fragment was discovered I mri** 
careful search on the hanks of the Bhatem pond. _ Many blocks of 
■basalt were examined, some of them loose, others b in ^ . , 

tombs, hut on none of them were there- traces of an inscription. 

■ There is no large single rock near Soph* s uited for engraving a 

1 Bfila Miah, the police yo M of -Polar, about five miles east SopfirS, told 

me that he believed the inscribed stone had lately been left ne 

pond by some one who had charge of the stone and ^ -broken ihand^s 

k afraid hia carelessness would be found out- This agrees With a stoyyw^oh^y 

* of the people of Sopfirfi tell, that about ten years ago there ' . t ^ or aered 

covered with letters near the brick st-fipa ; that an A-ssistan ^ 

five or six years the stone has disappeared- Mnc have had 

at Sopfiri, hut no trace of this stone has been found. This stone ^y 
part of the Asoka edicts, but it is also possible to 

the Musalmfin and Christian buildings in the neighbourhood may hnng 

light; some more fragments. 
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set o£ edicts. The fragment found seems to show that the edicts 
were engraved on the large blocks of basalt- which are common in the 
neighbourhood of Sopara, and that the blocks were built together 
like a wall or a face of rock. In time the blocks must have, got 
separated, and then have been broken by the people for their petty 
wants, or have been used by Musalman or Christian builders. 

The fragment preserved is the lower left hand comer of the eighth 
edict. A narrow strip of the face of the stone on the extreme left h as 
been broken off and has carried with it the first letters of three lines. 
All that remains are the beginnings of six lines. On filling in the 
missing letters of these six lines from the edicts as found at Girnar, 
Kalsi, Kapuredi-gadi, Dliauli, and J axxgada, each line when entire 
seems to have contained from fifteen to twenty letters. From this 
it would seem that three four top lines have been lost, and that the 
original edict consisted of nine or ten lines. In the seventh 
line six letters seem to have been omitted at the first engraving, and 
to have been entered by the engraver in smaller size above the line. 
The form of the letters and the language of the inscription resemble 
the Girnar edict. As at Girnar the letter p is used instead of the cT 
of the Kalsi, Dhauli, and Jaugada edicts. 

To show what is missing in this fragment I give the transcripts of 
the edict from Girnar, Kalsi, Kapuredi-gadi, Dhauli, and Jaugada, the 
last from a photograph kindly sent me by General Cunningham, the 
others as taken by myself from the originals. The numbers show 
the lines of the original inscriptions. 
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antiquarian remains at 
zoo 

I ffould offer the folio-wing translation of this edict 
,< jt or long, kings have started on pleasure tours where were (which 
nsisted of) the chase and other such amusements . F or this reason 
“iigi 0US tour was started by the ten-years-installed king Piyadasi 
r , gk pri y adarsi), dear to the gods, who had reached true 
knowledge. In which (tour) this happens : Visiting and making gifts 
to Brnhmanas and to Buddhist monks, visiting old men, making gifts 
of gold, loo king after the land and the people, giving instruction m 
religion and making inquiries as to (the state of) religion. By such 
means this (religious tour) becomes a source of great delight in 
other parts (of the dominions) of king Piyadasi (Sk. Priyadarsi) 
dear to the gods. ” 

In support of this translation I would offer the following 
I remarks : — * 

1 ' Sk. ‘ for long,’ ‘ a long time since.’ 

i Prof. Kern gives in Sanskrit _ ‘in past tunes,’ but 

this is unnecessary as the accusative of er-cH is ah accusative of time 
referring to spflff in the sense of ‘ till,’ thus *JT3crj=tfH.MNT 

like Ifcr *rff^r ^r- 

The Kalsi edict lias here ^RT f^TT which would show that 
i - %m\ fqPTT was a term commonly used for a king. 1 ftflWcTF Sk 
f 4 on pleasure tours/ Kap. has #tcn/TP3T ^TPT where the % 

| j S) i think, a mistake of the engraver for ft, the two letters 
being closely alike, and sfPT also in Dhauli which has ftfRRTd 
| ^ is redundant, meaning ‘ named/ £ called/ 

3 TW Sk. Kalsi and Dhauli have and Kap. (%3T- 

(jj^ all of which stand for Sanskrit a synonym for 

the sense of ‘started/ ‘went out/ probably Sansk. 
^ Kap. has 3 R which is no doubt 3R. Dhauli, too, appears to 
have had 3R as the first letter b? is distinct. Kalsi has ft^T which 
| also must stand for hi the ssense of The Kachchhi word for 
| ‘ Here ’ is still 

I is I think a mistake of the engraver for Kalsi 

* baslf^rfi^r for Sansk. fs^lPr, a word which much resembles the 
sht present Kachchhi word for ‘ such ? Kap. has an( ^ ^hau i 

j ' both for Sansk. 


f 
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Sk. ejvrpr. Kalsi has gsj, which is the same the being 
dropped. Kap. has but Dhauli |#Rf for Sansk. TOt in the 

present tense, which would seem to show that pleasure tours were 
still in vogue at the time Priyadarsi wrote. After f^ct Dhauli 
and Jaugada have sf, which I think an expletive. 

% Sk. rfcL Kalsi and Dhauli omit but Kap. has ff, and Jaugada 
&. both for rPX: cfr^ is used here in the sense of 'for 

that reason’ or 4 therefore.’ The meaning is that because the pleasure 
tours of former kings, which principally consisted of the chase and 
other such amusements, were a source of annoyance to the people, 
and caused loss of animal life, for that reason king Priyadarsi 
started a religions tour. 

3|q[q- Sk. in the sense of £ was started.’ Kalsi and Sopara 

have instead f^pPTT which appears to stand for Sanskrit 
Kap. has R’^TfPr and Dhauli fwft for Sansk. PfapHTpf. Girnar is 
the only edict which lias spqtfqf which on the analogy of f^T^lf^Trfr 
and Rrr^rfT must be taken with N^TPfT and not with as 

Messrs. Kern and Senart have done reading fk for though none 
of the five has an Anus vara. I must therefore read in 

the sense of £ by one who has reached true knowledge.’ I especially 
differ from these two great scholars in this point, as the f^rf^T of 
Kalsi and Sopara, the PpRTf^r of Kap. and fwf*T °f Dhauli which 
are used for epTFT of Girnar mean £ started’ or £ was started’ and go 
with and not with assuming there was an Anusvara. 

Another difficulty if is adopted and f^TfT^ or taken 

with it, is that *rH T -FFrTf has no verb. The 4 behold ’ of M. Senart 
and £ began ’ of Prof. Kern are mere additions, there being nothing 
in the original for which they stand. The only difficulty I feel is 
about in the nominative case, where, according to 

my reading of the passage, the Sanskrit idiom would require 
^cTF. This must have been a Prakrit idiom. 

tfapt Sansk. prfttFii may mean 4 of old men ’ or £ of the Theras’ 
(Seniors) . That the former meaning is intended, appears from gspf 
in Kap. and Sopara, SFSft in Dhauli and Jaugada, and in 
Kalsi, all of which stand for f ^Fff j and we know that Asoka several 
times inculcates respect to old men in his edicts. 

Sk. means £ gifts of gold.’ It seems here to have some 

technical ritualistic meaning. 
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; ^ 3FFT means looking after the country and the 

people. 

cKfCFlF is a little difficult. Kalsi and Kap. Kaye rffitoT. I believe 
it stands for 4 by such means.’ 

JpTOrT may mean, ‘ producing repeated desire* or 6 producing 
great desire.’ It is a Bahuvrihi compound attributive to WTT^T 
and may be dissolved into ffi> or it may be an adverb 

Cl 4 so as to produce great pleasure.’ Dhauli and 
Jaugada have for wr where 3Tf*fc^ refers to the 

collective notion of all that Priyadarsi does in his religious tour. 

Npt 3 T& Sk.. 4 in other parts (of his dominions ), 9 that is, 

other than the part he visits at a particular time. 

The sense of the edict is that while the- pleasure tours of 
former kings were disliked by the people on account of the forced 
labour, the exactions, the loss otanimal life, and the general oppres- 
sion with which they were attended, Priyadarsi’s religious tours 
were so popular that, when he went to one part of his kingdom, the 
people of other parts considered the place where the king was 
touring highly fortunate, and longed to see him come to their part 
of his realm. 

II. Vakala or Bralunatckdij the second object of anti- 
qnarian interest in Sopara, is a basalt hillock about a mile south- 
west of Gas village ; it stretches from north to south, sloping gently 
westward, and ending towards the east in a steep rocky face. The 
hillock is thickly overgrown with Jcarand (Carissa Carandas) bushes, 
with here and there some brab-palm and rdyan (Mimusops Xndica) 
trees. At the foot of one large rdyan tree are pieces of the pedestal 
of a medieval image' later than the eleventh century. Brahmatekdi, 
one of the names of the hill, suggests that the image may have 
been of Brahma. Hear this rdyan tree is a flat level space where 
Brahnianas are fed in the’ discharge of vows and during scares 
caused by the outbreak of epidemic diseases. To the east of the hill 1 
is a small pond known as the Vak&la pond, from which the 
name of the hill is popularly derived. To the south-west is an old 
well called Visual which is regarded as holy. At some distance to 
the west are two large ponds much filled with silt, whose beds are 
tilled during the hot weather. Further west, covered with- brush 
wood, is Hirmal hill, with a modern temple of Sankara charya. 
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The c ]jief objects of interest found oh the Vakala bill are four 
inscribed blocks of basalt, the letters much resembling those used in 
the fragment of the Asoka edict. 1 The inscriptions are all of the same 
age, and consist of personal names in the genitive case. (Plate II.) 

■ Inscription L was found a little to the north of the large ray an 
tree, on a block of undressed basalt in shape an irregular hexagon, 
eighteen inches long and eighteen inches high. It lay hy the side 
of several other blocks of basalt, which looked as if they had been 
arranged in a circle somewhat like a sonth Indian tomb. The 
inscribed stone lay to the east of the circle, close to it, and 
apparently belonging to it. The stone was partly buried, but the 
inscribed side Was exposed. The letters are distinct and well 
preserved* 

Transcript. 

Sanskrit. 

Translation. 

01 Satrumardana. 

Wote-Satmmaritaa Is a man’s name. It is a name likely to have been 
vised fey one of the warrior classes, meaning ‘ killer of enemies.’ 

Inscription II.‘ was found on a block of basalt three feet long 
by two broad, about fifty yards to the west of the former stone. 
It was half buried and only three letters were at first vrsible. 
The letters are distinct, large, and well preserved. . 

Transcript. 

Sanskrit. 

?^rqT 


Translation* 

' Of Data (Sk. Datta) the daughter of Bhlma. 

Note.— From the feminine form of the genitive the word DatA seems to be 
the naine of a woman. .. 

Inscription III. was cut on a similar undressed block of basalt, 
about two feet broad, two and a half long and two £ aet fcgh, wvhrch 
was found in Gas village, in fron t of the house of a SW edi 

x The only letter which differs i^wTom the letters of the Asoka inscrip. 
tconis^T- 
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Sanskrit 

^f: 

Translation . 

Of Badlm- 

* — — - — " * te ^ 
woman’s name- two sides of an irregular 

WpBorn IT. ®1 ■" «?!?£,. »d . foot ®1 * MI 

block of Malt, about * foo *“ f tle dwelling of Bab Naik, 

S..»biobli»»G»^^ 3 io b»» sbctco tb*t tb» 

*• »“ P-* - ^ 

Vak^a kill. Transcript. 

Sanskrit. 

Transition. 

Of Kalayadsi, a Koto. 

„ . “rtf £T 2 S.“ « 

■ ■ S 3 - * 

ss^Sjm. . a “-“jrsr*- - - «* - 

■ ^^vCJrro«»t-i-^x e ' to ”“ w 

Tbjsenption V. JJ d some wbat dim. 

' tion TV. The letters are -worn -r - 
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S0 PAKA and padana. 

Transcript. 

Sanskrit- 

Translation* 

of Ugradeva. , ^to bea 

“■r 1 ^ irsis <1 ZttfSXXZZ 

SH^rissr.»«- - - 

V fact a»t a™ «' all i» 

1 Vow «i »*« »' T”fj L T.M14 wa «“• <“■ 

to grnita OK lijtion L » «■* <“ * s “” 

At A» «*?* Meta ot btalt, »*«”: 

JLh lar to .* M gV * "f l, JOT tat ta oi>d« f «»r^ 

sfisssi £.— --- sxa ~ 

circles, probably tomb . ^ of earthenware. Two 

Botbing except some enamelle P a f te r digging two f 

cLles <m tbe bill top were al^ ^ ^ was ajsa 

Jetor tbe smfeme, tbe ^*JJ jW6r to have been moved 
^ blocks of stone mem0 rial tombs, or ^ 
These circles may have bee* taken away. » « 

wts may have been close to tbe son * level to wbxcb 

ST£2 *“* &e C ° atentS ^Itledicles seem to betoml*- 
tbe diggi n g' was^rned-^ they were perhaps^ ^ 
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some of his hair and nails. The widows built a stupa over the relief 
and the presiding goddess of Jetavana, who had come with Gautama* 
planted a branch of the valcula tree near the stupa , and, from this, 
besides as & The Widows’ Stupa ? it came to be known as 4 The Yakula 
Stupa * May there not be some connection between this Yakula 
stupa and the Yakala hill ? I did not find near or on the hill 
any vestige of a stupa . But it is worthy of note that of the five 
Yakala inscriptions, three give the names of women. All are in 
the genitive case with some word understood. I have taken the 
unexpressed word to be “ tomb”; but it is possible that the inscrip- 
tions relate to the stupa , and that the unexpressed word is “gift,” • 
each stone marking the gift of the woman (perhaps one of the 
widows of the legend) whose name it bearsk- 


in. Buruda Bajactia Kota. — Buruda Ttajacha Kota, or 
the Basket-Making King’s Fort, is the name of a large brick 
mound about half a mile west of modern Sopara, on the east 
border of Mardes Tillage. According to a local story, Sopara had 
once a Buruda king, who lived with his wife on this relic mound. 
He was a kindly king and lived a most simple life. He levied no 
taxes, and met his expenses from the sale of bamboo baskets 
which he made with his own hands. His wife was. a sati and 
lived an equally simple life. If ever she wore ornaments they were of 
bamboo chips, or palm leaves. She used to fetch water on her 
own head, and her chastity and goodness enabled her to walk on 
the water and fill her jar from the centre of the Chakrala lake, 
where the water was undisturbed. The village women, well 
dressed and with rich ornaments, upbraided the simple queen 
for her bamboo and leaf ornaments, telling her that such orna- 
ments were, unworthy of a queen, and that she should wear rich 
jewels and pearls. The queen asked her husband to give her 
ornaments like those worn by other women. The king said 4 Of 
what use are jewels ?’ But the queen persisted, and he levied 
a betulnut from every house and gave her ornaments, of betel . 1 
Wearing them she went as usual to fetch water, but the unrighteous- 


1 Beads, with delicate ornamental fines and like betehxats in shape, are 
' found in the neighbourhood of Sopara, and are called by the people the Buruda 
queen’s ornaments. The story goes that these beads were once of betel and 
are now of stone. They appear to be clay ornaments which were formerly 
used by the people. (See Plate II., fig 8.) 
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ness of which she had been guilty in obliging her husband to levy 
a tax on the people weighed her down, and as she found she could not 
.walk on the water she filled her jar at the muddy shore. The king 
asked why the water was muddy, and she told him that- she had 
sunk when she tried to walk on the water and had filled her jar at 
the side of the lake. The king stopped the levy of the betel tax ? 
seeing that this was the result of his wife’s forsaking her simple 
mode of life. 

It is said that Ms subjects once went to this simple king to 
reason with him because he had no army. The righteous king 
patiently replied that God was his protector. Some of his people 
dissatisfied with his answer banded together and came against the 
city as if about to attack it. The king was told that an invading 
army was advancing against the city. Without a sign of anger he 
cleft with his knife some bamboos that were lying before him, and 
at that instant the band of his pretended enemies perished. The 
origin of this Buruda king’s story may perhaps be the likeness 
in sound between the Prakrit & winnowing basket maker j 

or Buruda (Sk. and §cqR3T the old name of Sopara. 

& [ 

The Buruda Raja’s fort is a large dome-topped mound in a rectan- 
gular enclosure, surrounded by a ruined wall, and about ten feet 
above the level of the road. Its original shape was a round plinth, 
from the centre of which with a terrace eighteen feet broad, rose a 
dome half a circle or nearly three-quarters of a circle in shape. 
Most of the dome has fallen and hidden the plinth, while portions j 

of both the plinth and the dome lie scattered on the ground. The ; 

whole appears like a small conical heap on a large mound of clay ; 

and brick. The height of the tope is about thirty-one feet and the | 

diameter sixty-seven feet. The outline of the plinth is well preserv- 
ed on the east, and gives a fair idea of its original form. On the 
east of the terrace is the grave of one Ram j an Khan, a fakir who 
lived on the tope, and who has a fragment of a Hindu temple as a 
head-stone. Karanj bushes and other trees have grown on the mound. j 
The people say that till within the last fifty years the land round the 
tope was a thick wood, and that it was cleared and turned into a j 
garden by a Pathan fakir named Shaikh Amir, who planted the jack, \ 

mango, and cocoanut trees with wMch the tope is now surrounded. j 
This Shaikh Amir was much respected for his supposed knowledge 
of alchemy and magic, and lived in a hut on the top of the plinth 
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near where Ram j an Khan’s grave now stands. He dug into the 
dome a pit about six feet deep, and large enough to hold four men 
whom he employed to rob for him at night, and whose plunder he 
I kept in the pit. After a time the robbers were traced to the mound, 

1 the stolen property recovered, and Shaikh Amir transported. After 

him the place was occupied by his disciple, Ramjan Khan, whose 
grave now stands on the top of the plinth. The tope and the sur- 
rounding piece of land is at present in the possession of the Musal- 
j ■ man community of Sopara. • 

In opening the tope we fixed its centre and .made a cutting 
as nearly east and west as Ramjan Khan’s grave would allow. 
Digging was begun from the top. In the first six feet were found 
a pair of scissors, a two-anna piece of 1841, Sivrai pice, fragments of 
glass bottles and porcelain, and bones of sheep, all of them traces of 
Shaikh Amir’s plunder^ About -eight feet were dug on the first 
day and four more on the second. On the morning of the third 
day (9th April 1882), at about eight or nine o’clock, in the centre of 
the dome, a little below the level of its base, the beginning of a built 
brick chamber was found. The chamber looked like a hollow brick 
pillar, three feet square, with a pyramidal top, the direction of 'the 
I walls corresponding with the cardinal points of the compass. Within 
the chamber, under about two feet of soft moist clay, was found a 
large circular stone coffer kept in its place by eight large bricks. 
On the top three large bricks were laid side by side, and below the 
coffer were some black spots as if the ground had been strewn with 
scented powder, before the coffer was laid in its place. Under the 
coffer were about four inches of soft clay, and then layer of bricks 
set in clay. These layers of bricks were dug out of the chamber to the 
depth of about thirteen feet, when the layers of loose bricks ceased, 
"While taking out these bricks a fro£ was found in a small hollow in 
the clay about four feet below the coffer. It is of a different species 
from ordinary frogs. It is about an inch and a half long and has a 
reddish stripe down the hack. The sides are dark green, the chest 
white, and the arms and legs are dark speckled with white spots. 
A brick coloured stripe passes over the eyes to the sides. The 
I mouth was closed, and the seam of the closed part was of a sulphur 
colour. The throat throbbed violently. I believe it closely resem- 
. bles a variety found in some of the old Kanheri cave cisterns. 1 

1 The frog is at present in the Victoria and Albert Museum at Byculla. 
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About thirteen feet from the top 5 the base of the pillar was found 
to be laid with large baked bricks, which were fastened with cement 
to the bricks of the pillar walls. Further digging was stopped, as 
there was little time at our disposal, and because we were anxious 
not to spoil the relic chamber by removing its sides. It is possible 
that further digging may bring to light some more re mains . 

In Nepal the ordinary Ghaityas made at the present day hold no 
relics. In these Ghaityas , three stones, each with nine square holes 
containing the seven jewels and gold silver and other metals, are 
laid, one at the base of the mound, a second at the base of the dome, 
and a third under the top, which is generally called chulti or sikha. 
Any relics which may have been kept in the top of the Sopara 
tope have disappeared. The relics that were found were near 
the level of the base of the dome. The relic chamber began about 
a foot below the base of the dome, and the coffer was two feet below 
the beginning of the chamber. It is possible that the seven jewels or j / 
some inscription may still be found at the foundation of the tope.// 

After securing the relic box, the east foundation of the tope was 
I, | cleared to determine its exact form. The clay and bricks which 
% -had fallen from above were removed, but nothing particular was 
noticed. A brick roughly shaped like an elephant was found, which 
perhaps stood by the steps which led np the plinth. Some brick 
moulding was also found, but the short time at our disposal did not 
allow us to clear the entire face of the plinth. It is possible if the 
whole side was cleared that some traces of the original shape might . 
be found. 

The plinth was about eighteen feet high, 26B feet in circumfer- 
ence, and its terrace was eighteen feet in breadth. The dome is in 
too ruinous a state to determine its original height. I believe it was 
about a semicircle of from fifteen to eighteen feet high, or it may 
be nearly a three-quarters globe, about thirty feet high. On the 
top of the dome there must have been a tee, perhaps about 
seven feet high. This would give a total height of about fifty -five 
feet from the base to the top of the tee. The tee would be crowned 
with umbrellas and flags. (See Plate III.) 

As regards the masonry of the tope, the outermost coating was 
( W smooth bricks well set in carefully-prepared clay. A trace of this 
outer coating appears in the part of the east wall which was cleared. 
Inside were layers of brick and clay, the proportion of bricks gra- 
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dually diminishing and tlie proportion of clay gradually increasing* 
further in, close to tlie base of the dome, the proportion of- bricks 
became greater, and bricks were again scarcer towards the middle of 
.. the dome, where the material was chiefly a soft sticky clay, mixed 
mth stones. Exactly in the middle of the tope was the relic cham- 
ber, square and well built of very good bricks. The inner measure- 
ment was two feet nine inches square, with a depth of four feet two 
inches. The top of the chamber was about a foot below the base 
of the dome, or almost on a level with the surface of the plinth. 
The base of the chamber was cleared of bricks to a depth of t hir teen 
feet. 

The tope stands in a rectangular enclosure, which was once sur- 
rounded by a brick wall about four feet thick, of which only the 
foundations remain. A deep foundation at the south-west corner 
seems to show that there were towers at the corners. On the north, 
which is close to the road, there is no trace of the original wall ; but 
there is a ruined modern wall, said to have been built by Sha ikh 
Amir, which apparently runs a little inside of the original wall. The 
tope stands about ninety feet from the western wall, and about 
ninety-six from the eastern wall. Its entrance gate was from the east. 


bvu. gtuut n a/O 1.1 UJLU UUC caou, 

I As the space to the east is covered with thick brushwood, not hin g 
certain can be said about the position of the gate. It probably stood 
at a spot where there is now a break in the eastern wall. In front 
of this break, outside of the wall, are traces of the foundations of a 
building about forty-eight feet square, and near it other foundations, 
j probably of small rooms. A break in the middle' of the south wall 
seems to show that the enclosure could also he entered from that 
| side. (See Plate IV.) ' 

| The coffer is a circular stone box seventeen and a half inches high, 
with a diameter of twenty-four inches. It is in two equal parts, a 
body and a lid, which meet, in the middle and fit tightly together. 

| The stone is a yellow trachytie trap, like the trap found in the Mia 
j- bihy about a mile east of Sopara, and also near Kurla in Salsette. 

Their perfect smoothness and the sharp accuracy of the lines, seem 
j to show that the two stones were turned on a lathe. On opening the 
coffer the lid was found to fit the body by a flange or inner rim about 
an inch thick and an inch higher than the outer rim. The body has 
an inner diameter of nineteen inches and a depth of six inches and 
a half. Its sides are upright, and the bottom is somewhat rounded. 
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The ^hole is smooth and without any coating. The lid is 24 inches 
. 1Q diameter and five inches deep. Tt has no groove for fitting into 
the flange of the body of the coffer, and is therefore about two 
tod a half inches larger. Lite the body of the coffer the sides of 
the lid are upright, and the top is somewhat rounded. On the outer 
surface of the coffer is a thin dark layer like the glaze with which 
the old Jaina and Brahmanic images, called lepja pratimds, or var- 
nished images, are darkened and smoothed. The old broken image 
of the Jaina saint Xeminatha in Girnar is varnished in this way, 
and in the Brahmanic temple of Bet, near Dwarka, the coating 
of the old image of Ranckhodji sometimes falls in flakes, which 
under the name of Kardla okandana , are given to pilgrims as an 
object of worship. This coating is never used for modern images, 
but the Jainas still apply it to old images. It is made from the 
following seven materials ; the resin of the sal or Shorea robusta, 
sandalwood charcoal, powdered oxide of iron or sulphate of iron 
in small quantities, fine myrobalan powder in small quantities, 
antimony, lamp black, and clarified butter in small quantities. 

These ingredients are powdered for several days on a block of stone 
by an iron hammer. A thin coating of this powder is first laid on, 
and the ' image is smoothed by a trowel, naild, with powdered 
silicate of magnesia or oxide of tin to prevent the trowel from 
sticking. Further layers are added till the coating is thick enough 
to form a smooth black shining surface. The coffer when new 
must have been of a bright shining black. (Plate XIII., fig 1.) 

In the middle of the coffer, stood an egg-shaped copper casket sur- f 
rounded by a circle of eight small seated copper images. Both the it 
casket and the images seem to have been sprinkled with what looks ; j 
like scented powder. This powder formed a layer about’an inch thick / 
on the bottom of the coffer, and lay on the images in a thick crust 
of verdigris. It looks much like the mixture of aloe powder, agara- ' f 

churna, sandal powder, chandanacMrm, saffron powder, kesara - 
chdrna , and cassia powder, tamdlapatrachurm , which the Xepalese 
Buddhist, books frequently mention as thrown on Buddha by tbe 
gods. There are distinct traces of sandal and aloe ; the saffron may 
have lost its yellow colour and so cannot be made out ; and apparent- 
ly no cassia powder was used. 





This powder, which is called Gandhadravya, Vasachurna, or 
Vasakshepa, is still used by Brabmanas and Jainas. Its Brakmanical 
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name is Abir; It is white in colour, and is mostly used in worship 
and for throwing about during the Holi holidays. Another almond- 
coloured scented powder is called Padi in Gujarati and Ghisi in 
Hindi. It is laid in small cloth bags or paper covers to scent robes 
and rich clothes. The Deccan Abir, or Bukka, which is black in 
colour, is used in worship and in religious meetings, such as Bhajanas, 
Kirtanas, and Hardas Kathas, when it is applied to the foreheads 
of visitors . 1 The powder which the Jainas make is of a pale yellow 
colour. It is used for worship, for sprinkling on newly-consecrated 
images, and on disciples when first admitted to holy orders . 2 3 

Of the eight images, the chief, facing the west, is Maitreya or the 
Coming Buddha. His image is about five inches high by three and 
a half broad. This is larger than the rest, which, with slight 
variations, measure about three and a half inches by two and a half. 
All the figures are seated on fiat raised platforms, and over each is a 
horse-shoe arch or canopy. The chief figure, or Maitreya Bodhi- 
sattva, differs greatly from the rest, whose general character is much 
alike. His pedestal is higher, and it is square instead of oval ; his 
right foot hangs over the edge of the pedestal ; he wears ornaments, 
and has a rich conical crown or tiara ; his crown is surrounded 
by a horse-shoe aureole, and his canopy is plain. Ail the other 
figures are seated in the usual stiff cross-legged position, wearing a. 


1 The white Abir is made from the following ingredients : the root of the 
Andropogon murlcatus, vdlo, the tuber of the Hedychiiim spicatum, kapitrakd- 
chalif the wood of the Sant alum album, chandana, and arrowroot or the flour of 
cleared Sorghum vulgare. Besides v&lo, kajpurakdchali and Qhandana, Padi or 
Ghisi is prepared from the seeds of the Cerasus mahaleb, ghaunla , the leaves 
and stem of the Artemisia indica, davno, the wood of the Finns deodora, devadara, 
the tuber of the Curcuma zerumbet, kachuro , the dried flower bud of the Caryo- 
phyllus aromaticas, lavinga^emd the fruit of the Elettania cardamomum, elchi. 

The Deccan variety of Abir is made of the following three ingredients in 
addition to those used in preparing Padi*: the wood of the Aloexylum agalloc- 
hum, agara , the root of the Aucklandia costus, kuth, the root of the Nardostachys 
Jatamansi, jat&mdsi, the half liquid balsam of the Liquidamber oriental©, 
seldrasa , and charcoal. 

3 The Jain scented powder Vasakhepa, or more properly V&sakshepa, is made 
of sandalwood, saffron, musk, and Dryobalanops aromatica, bhimseni bardsa . 
The last two ingredients are taken in very small quantities and mixed with 
saffron and water. They are rubbed on a stone slab by a large piece of 
sandalwood, and a ball is prepared. This ball is dried, powdered, and kepfcm 
silk bags which are specially made for holding it. 
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dually diminishing and the proportion of clay gradually increasing. 
Further in, close to the base of the dome, the proportion of bricks 
became greater, and bricks were again scarcer towards the middle of 
fcke dome* where the material was chiefly a soft sticky clay, mixed 
V \ with stones. Exactly in the middle of the tope was the relic charn- 
; h er , square and well built of very good bricks. The inner measure- 
ment was two feet nine inches square, with a depth of four feet two 
I inches. The top of the chamber was about a foot below the base 
of the dome, or almost on a level with the surface of the plinth. 
The base of the chamber was cleared of bricks to a depth of thirteen 
feet. 

The tope stands in a rectangular enclosure* which was once sur- 
rounded by a brick wall about four feet thick, of which only the 
foundations remain. A deep foundation at the south-west corner 
seems to show that there were towers at the comers. On the north, 
which is close to the road, there is no trace of the original wall ; but 
there is a ruined modem wall, said to have been built by Shaikh 
Amir, which apparently runs a little inside of the original wall. The 
tope stands about ninety feet from the western wall, and about 
ninety-six from the eastern wall. Its entrance gate was from the east. 
As the space to the east is covered with thick brushwood, nothing 
certain can be said about the position of the gate. It probably stood 
at a spot where there is now a break in the eastern wall. In front 
of this break, outside of the wall, are traces of the foundations of a 
building about forty-eight feet square, and near it other foundations, 
probably of small rooms. A break in the middle’ of the south wall 
seems to show that the enclosure could also he entered from that 
side. (See Plate IY.) 

The coffer is a circular stone box seventeen and a half inches high, 
with a diameter of twenty-four inches. It is in two equal parts, a 
body and a lid, which meet in the middle and fit tightly together. 
The stone is a yellow trachytic trap, like the trap found in the Nila 
hill, about a mile east of Sopara, and also near Kurla in Salsette. 
Their perfect smoothness and the sharp accuracy of the lines, seem 
to show that the two stones were turned on a lathe. On opening the 
coffer the lid was found to fit the body by a flange or inner rim about 
an inch thick and an inch higher than the outer rim. The body has 
an inner diameter of nineteen inches and a depth of six inches and 
a half. Its sides are upright, and the bottom is somewhat rounded. 
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waistcloth, and witli an upper robe drawn over the left shoulder. 
The expression of all is calm and unmoved, the hair looks as if close 
cnrled with a knob on the crown, and the ears are heavy and long. 
The hands are arranged in different positions, two of the positions 
being repeated. Each figure represents a different Buddha, the 
plume of leaves that crowns the canopy showing which of the 
Buddhas each image represents. All are copper castings, well- 
proportioned and clearly and gracefully formed. The ears, though 
large and heavy-lobed, are not so unshapen or ugly as those of later 
images. And the leaves of the different bodki trees, which crown 
the canopies of the different Buddhas, are formed with extreme care 
and accuracy. 

Maitreya Bodhisattva, or the Coming Buddha, the chief and largest 
image, is placed facing the west, because, on gaining Buddhahood, 
he wall pass through the great eastern gateway, open the relic- ■ 
chamber, and, from the gold casket, take out the fragments of < 
Sakyamimi’s bowl. Maitreya is represented as a Bodhisattva or 
Coming Buddha, not as a Buddha. He is seated on a high pedestal. 
His right leg is half-drawn across, the foot hanging down, the toe 
resting on a lotus. The left leg Is doubled right across, the heel 
drawn back close to the body, and the sole half turned up. The 
right arm is stretched forward, the back of the open hand resting 
on the right knee in what is known as the Giving Position, or Vara - 
mudrd l The left hand, which is raised a little above the elbow, 
holds, with much grace, a branch which ends above In three flower 
heads. He wears a rich conical crown or tiara, and ronnd the 
crown a detached aureole in shape like a horse-shoe. He wears • 


earrings, two necklaces, a sacred thread, armlets, bracelets, and 
anklets. Round the waist is a band as if of thick string, and round 
the hips and hanging in front is a fringed belt. Over his head rises 
a horse-shoe arch or canopy, with about half-way up a cross-bar or 
back-rest. (Plate Y.) 

To the left, facing south-west, is Sakyamuni, the last or seventh 
Buddha. He sits, as he sat when he gained perfect knowledge ; 
his left hand is laid in his lap with up-tumed palm, his right arm 
stretched in front, the palm laid on the right knee, and the finger 
tips resting on the pedestal, in the Earth-Touching Position, or 
Bkusparshamudrd. From the centre of the arched canopy above 
him rise three sprigs of the peak-leaved pipala, Ficus religiosa* 
Sakyamuni’s Bodhi Tree* (Plate YI.) 
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To the left, facing south, is Kasyapa, the sixth Buddha. His left 
hand is laid in his lap with up-turned palm like Sakyamuni, but the 
right hand is raised to the level of the shoulder, and the palm is open 
with a slight forward bend in .the Blessing Position, or Yaramuclrd . 
The centre of his canopy is crowned with a tuft of banyan leaves, 
Ficus indica, K^syapa’s Bodhi Tree. (Plate VII.) 

Next to the left, facing south-east, comes Kanaka, the fifth Buddha. 
Like the image of S&kyamuni he is seated in the Earth-Touching 
Position, the left hand laid open in the lap, and the palm of the 
right hand on the knee, the finger tips resting on the ground. The 
two twigs of the udambara fig, Picus glomerata, which crown his 
canopy, show that he is Kanakamuni. (Plate VIII.) 

Next to the left, facing east, .comes Krakuchchhanda, the fourth 
Buddha. He sits cross-legged with both hands laid in his lap, the 
back of the right hand placed in the palm of the left in the Meditation 
Position, or Bhydnamudrd, also known as the Lotus-seated or 
Badmdsana Position. The leaves that crown his canopy apparently 
belong to the sirisha , Acacia sirisa, the . Bodhi Tree of Krakuch- 
chhanda. (Plate IX.) 

Next to the left, facing north-east, comes Visvabhu, the third 
Buddha. He is seated cross-legged, like Maitreya in the Giving 
Position, or Varamudrd, the left hand with up-turned palm laid in 
the lap, the right arm stretched in front, and the hand open, the 
back resting on the right knee. Unlike the other figures, he has an 
aureole which fills the space between the head and the arched canopy 
above. The canopy is crowned with a bunch of leaves, and there 
are pinnate leaves on each side of the head. According to the 
Ceylon books, Visvabhu’s tree is the sdla, Shorea rubusta., But 
these are not sdla leaves, but apparently p&tali, Bignonia suaveolens, 
leaves, which, according to Ceylon books, is the badge of Vipasyi, 
the first Buddha. (Plate X.) 

The next image, facing north, is, Sikhi, the second Buddha. 
He sits cross-legged in the Thinking or Badmdsana position, the 
hands with up-turned palms laid on the lap, the right hand resting 
on the left hand. The tuft that crowns his canopy is. apparently a 
white lotus or pundamka, which, according to the Ceylon books, is. 
Sikhfs badge. (Plate XI.) 

f 

The last image, facing north-west, is Vipasyi, the first Buddha, 
He sits cross-legged in the Teaching or BharmachaJcra Position, the 
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Lands '.raised to the M tips of the left i fingr o»gLt 

between the potets of the right thumb and forefinger His tanopy 
fa crowned by a e.ntml b.n.h, and two side phmes of leases, much 

I. the leave. of the asoka tree, Jonesia asoka. Thu, 
the sculptures in the' Bharhut stupa (.. 0 . 200), hut uot wrth the 
C^on took., which make 7 ^. badge thepdf.I. « B^noma 
suaveolens. (Plate XII.) 

With these eight Buddhas the row of eight Buddhas in a fifth 
century painting above the doorway of Ajanta C * ve AVi ’’ 
forms an interesting comparison. The eight Ajanta Buddhas are 
ofTne size, about tw°elve inches high, in panels ejhteen mches by 
twelve inches. All are seated cross-legged on cushions and aU have 
cushions behind their backs. Except Maxtreya, whose long tees** 

hano- to his shoulders, all have close-cropped curly or woo ly hair 

2g to a knob on the crown. All wear the ascetic’s robe _In 
™ of the fibres the robe is drawn over the left shouldei, 
leaving the right shoulder bare ; in others it covers both shoulders 
aTd fastened round the neck like a coat. W AeWd 
-* is a uimbu., 

txgures tor ^ ^ber brown ; the four on the 

left Tre bLk, perhaps because the colour has bteL The 
black Buddhas have also a white brow mark which the others . 

nrt Th. Bowes scroll .»d • bell of sm.il figure groups uud.r 
5"^ right baud Buddhas also differ from the Bower scroB 
d the florae groups uuder the four left baud Buddha.. The figure 

A oyer the left shoulder, lea-rag the right shoulder bare. He 

— 

Ue. muubts.m.d^ ^ thigh, with e,mn 

difficult to ideuti^- 

SrSlk^^ishauds .« in the M-F— 
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feft httle finger caught between the points of the right thumb and 
first finger. Over his head hangs a bnnch oipipala, Ficus religiose, 
leaves representing the tree under which he is sitting. On GautW 
right, is dusky yellow in hue, with a dark grey robe 

covering both Miers like a coat. His hands are in the BMjdna- 
mudra, or Meditating Position, both laid in the lap, with upturned 
palms, the right hand above. His tree is an udambara, Ficus 
glomerata, with faded fruit. On Kasyapa’s right is Kanaka, umber 
brown, with a white robe drawn over the left shoulder, leaving the 
nght shoulder bare. His hands are in the Abkayamudrd, or Bless- 
ing Position, the right hand raised to- the right shoulder, the palm 
. open and held slightly forward : the left hand in the lap open and 
with upturned palm. His tree looks like a banyan, but it has no 
air-roots, and may be a pdlchddi or j ripri. Ficus infectoria. On 
Kanaka’s right is Kraltuchchhanda who, like Kasyapa (Ho 3) is 
shown in the Meditating Position. ■ He is black with a white robe 
which rises to the neck, covering both shoulders. His tree is the 
pdtaU, Bignonia suaveolens.. On Krakuchchhanda’s right is Yis- 
vabhu, black in hue, with a white robe drawn over his left shoulder. 
He sits like Kanaka (No. 4) in the Blessing Position. Over his head 
is a bunch of long deep green leaves, perhaps of the asoka, Jonesia 
asoka, but they are difficult to identify. On Yisvabhfi’s right is a 
damaged figure of Sikhl, black, with a light 'coloured robe that 
fastens round the neck, covering both shoulders. T.iko Kasyapa (No. 

3) and Krakuchchhanda (No 5) his hands are in the Meditating 
Position. His tree has disappeared. On Sikhfs right is Yipasyi, 
black, with a white robe drawn across the left shoulder. Like 
Sakyamuni (N o. 2) his hands are in the Teaching Position. Above his 
head hangs a Jjftnch of sala leaves, Shorea ^pbusta, representing a 
portion of the tree under which he is sitting. (Plates XYIL-XYIII.) 

In the copper casket were enclosed, one within the other, four 
caskets, of silver, of stone, of crystal, and of gold. The copper 
casket . is about six inches high, one-half of it body and the other 
half lid. The body is cup-shaped with a fiat base. The lid is ' 
slightly conical, and has two circles of hollow moulding about an W-T, / 
and a half apart. At the back and at the front of the lid is a copper 
ring, and at the back and at the front of the body is a pair of similar 
copper rings. When the lid is shut, the three rings in front and the ^ 
the three rings behind come into a straight line. At the back a copper 
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staple lias been passed through the rings, and the three rings are per- 
■ manently fastened together to serve as a hinge. In front the cas- 
ket was closed by a small movable bolt of copper like a rough nail 
passed through the three front rings. The front of the casket faced 
east. (Plate XIII., fig 2.) On opening the copper casket the silver cas- 
ket was found sprinkled with powder which had damped into small 
cakes. The powder seemed of a dull white, much like dirty sandal 
powder. Between the silver casket and the copper casket were gold 
flowers much tarnished and dimmed by damp and verdigris. The 
dowers were of seven varieties (Plate XVI.) : 165 were eight-petalled 
lotus flowers, some with clearly marked veins, and 830 touch (fig. I); 
89 were Mimusops elenghi, balculi , dowel’s (fig. 2); ten were four-petal- 
led flowers (fig. 3) ; ten were jessamine flowers, one five-petalled and 
the other nine four-petalled (fig. 4) ; seven were thick eight-petalled 
flowers (fig, 5) ; of seven more one was fifteen-petalled, another 
nine-petalled, and the rest twelve-petalled (fig. 6); finally there 
were seven with eight alternate large and small petals. These 
six varieties are of 720 touch, and weigh in all 318 grains. 1. With 
the flowers there was a small image of Buddha (lf^X !*) pressed 
out from a thin plate of gold weighing 14 grains and of 620 touch, 
seated cross-legged on a lotus in the Vharmach.aJcramudrd or 
Teaching Position. Round the head is an aureole. (Plate XI V., fig 4.) 
There was also a piece of silver wire about two inches long and 
nearly one sixty-fourth of an inch thick, and a little patch of thin 
gold leaf about three-quarters of an inch square. 

Along with the gold flowers and the image of Buddha, were 
thirteen stones, apparently taking the place of the seven jewels, 
sajptaratnas y which have been found in other stfipas. Three of them . 
are beryls, all irregular in shape. The largest, which is very clear, c 
measures f' by nV. A second, which is six-sided and flat, measures 
t~s v by i 2 s £/ . A third is a six-sided tube ts* by rs*. Three are 
crystals, one a small broken half bead, the second long and rounded 
like the Indian drum, mriclanga, about by I", and the third 
very clear and roughly heart-shaped, tV by •&*. One is a flat 
six-sided amethyst by J"; another -a small clearly-polished car- 
buncle, semi-circular in shape, and about rs" lpng. Besides these there 
were three fragments of rough green glass, und a fourth stone, A *by 


1 The weight and touch of the gold flowers have been ascertained through 
the kindness of Col. White, E.E-, the Master of the Bombay Mint. 
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i less than }\ spoilt by verdigris. These stones are of 
| and take the place of the seven jewels or saptaratnas t!® 11 

seven jewels are the diamond or vajra, the ruby or — COrreot 
pearl or mvktu, coral or prabdla, lapis lazuli or vaidd tie 

or gomeda, and the emerald or marahata. From wlw t' agate 
found in other stupas, great variety seems to have b ^ ^ een 
I in the choice of the seven precious stones. 1 

16.) . ' l te XIV -> %s. 5 to 

Besides the representatives of the seven jewels, there wer +v,+ 

: drilled stones of various shapes, four gold drops, two bn+t lr /' 0ne 
> and two round, and three gold tubes. All the thirtv- a ° n ' ShaPe<i 
j were loose, but appear to have .probably been intended to* 6 St ° neS 
j a MoHace presented to the relics. It is difficult to arrano-e th™ “ 
j several of the stones are not in pairs as they ought to be i ^ ^ 

| lace. I have therefore arranged them in four strino-s m & D6ck ' 
i make them appear to the best advantage. (Plate XV.) ’ uu ^ *° 

| stag consists of three gold tubes and six gold drops four ? 
and two button-shaped. They are of such thin gold nlaf 101 ^ 
were so injured by damp that one of the gold drops broke iSf 
wing cleaned. The second string has in the middle an ir™ 7 ~ 
triangular beryl «" X clear and of a fine colour- • 0 n S" 

j “ de b6ryl iS a Uock of cr 7 stal > ° ne * " X «"• a double six-sided 
I Hoct *7° Pyramids set base to base, the other oblono- fiT , j 
< I ^‘^ed 'with three broad sides and three narrow sides A// °i 
jpait comes on either side a small six-sided' carbuncle bead - 
i on the left, a round flat crystal and on the right a similarly shaned 
■ eiyl. Last comes on either side a small irregular bervl ho d 
i hthe third string, in the middle, comes a six-sided block, of d a ’ 

, Hue glass. It is undrilled, and was probably held by gold catr-I, » ^ 
otter end Hie the middle jewels in tie Bbmi.t Mpz ^ *““* 

' t n eitiier S1 de of it is an irregular long beryl bead. Next on ^ * 

J, come a pair of beryl fishes, an auspicious Buddhist ’svmhn] 6 
! a * ° on>es P°nding to the fishes on the left is a broken beryl sWf ? 

I which was probably shaped like an "elephant goad. Next co ? 

I “ e ; W1 tube. Next comes on the right a small Ze 
! ^ .^ ea ^ J an< * on the left a -six-sided block of malachite. Next 
’ e right comes a six-sided bead of carbuncle, and on the 
^ i y shaped beryl Last comes on either side a beryl bead 

- - — - — — — - — 

I 


Ounningham’s Bhilsa Topes, 298. 
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discs covered with. dots, twenty-six are bahuli or Mimusops elenglii 
flowers, nine are different kinds of discs, five are small stars, two 
are sun flowers, one is a twelve-petalled flower, and one is a flower 
with four large and four small petals placed alternately. Nine of 
the flowers were spoilt. 

The stone casket is of brown sandstone, and appears, to have 
been turned on a lathe. It is four and a half inches high, with a 
diameter in the middle of four inches ; it consists of a body and a lid, 
the body two inches and the lid two and a half inches high. 
The body rests on a rim about three-eighths of an inch deep. 
The lid is in shape like the body inverted, except that it has a top 
much like the top of the silver casket. This stone casket closely 
resembles the sixth casket of the Bhilsa topes. (Plate XIV., fig. 1.) 

Fitting tightly into the stone casket was a crystal casket, kbout i 
three and a half inches high and three inches in diameter. It is in , 
two parts, a body and a lid. The body is one and a quarter inches 
high and deep, and the lid two and a quarter inches high and deep. 
Except that it has a flat base the crystal casket is much like the 
stone casket. (Plate XIV., fig. 2.) 

In the crystal casket was a gold casket, and in the top of the lid 
of the crystal casket a hole was cut into which the point of the gold 
casket fitted. Round the gold casket were nineteen gold 
flowers, seven with four petals, three with eight even petals, , . 
three with eight alternately large and small petals, and one a 
round disc covered with little knobs. The gold casket is about one; ; 
and three-quarter inches high, with a diameter in the middle of 
one and a quarter inches. It is made of thin gold and weighs 159 
grains. It is covered with waving fines of raised tracery in the scroll 
pattern,' and in the hollows are rows of minute pushed out beads. 
The cup of the casket, which has somewhat lost its shape, stands on a 
thin base, and bends ontwards in the form of a broad howl. The lid. 
rises in a semicircular dome about nine-sixteenths of an inch high. 
On the dome, separated by a thin round rim, stands a smooth water- 
pot ovkalasa, about three-eighths of an inch high, from the.mouth of 
which rises a pointed fid or stopper about a quarter of an inch high. 

(Plate XIV., fig. 3.) . 

In the gold cup were thirteen tiny pieces of earthenware, varying 

from one inch to a quarter of an inch in length. Two of them are • • 
thick, one is of middle size, and ten are thin. The thick fragments 
are about five-sixths of an inch thick. One of them is three-eighths 
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_ { ^ inch long, and another about three-fonrths of the first. 

In colour all are light brown. The fragment of middle thickness is 
about an eighth of an inch thick and about a fifth of an inch long 
In colour it is dark brown inside and light brown outside, 
largest of the thin fragments is seven-eighths of an inch long an 
one-eighth of an inch thick, the breadth is a little less than the 
thickness. It seems to belong to a circle five inches m dimeter. 
The thin fragments are all brown in colour and smooth on the ou - 
side. The other thin fragments are very small, the smallest 
, 0 f a n inch thick and *th of an inch long. Covering the 
earthen pieces were ten gold flowers as bright as the day they were 
nut in. Three of them are twelve-petalled, three have eight even 
• and three eight alternately large and small petals and one is four 
petalled. • There was also a bit of green glass, pack, *X „ , ana 
a little spark of diamond which has been lost. (Plate XIV., fag. o.} 
This completes the description of the articles found in the Sopara 
BtUva. Before . considering the origin of the earthenware relics and 
, the age of the stupa, the questions arise, Why were these artic es 
' placed in the stupa ? And what guided the builders of the stupa 
in the choice of the articles and of the materials of which the 
\ articles were made ? First as to the number and the materials of 
\ tte cas kets. The idea of the builders of the stupa seems to have been 
'to enclose the relics in seven envelopes. Seven is a holy number. 
The envelopes should be more and more vah aable the nearer they 
come to the central object which they enclose. So m the Sopara 
stupa there is the clay and brick of the mound, the stone of the 
coffer and the material of the five caskets, copper, si ver, s on , 
crystal and gold, each more valuable than the covering m which it 
is enclosed. The stone casket seems to break the rule, an 1 is 
difficult to suggest an explanation. It seems to be plain san s one, 

. but it may stand for marble or some other precious material. 

Again, what is the meaning of the gold flowers found m all the 

ca&etei except in the stone casket ? (PI* a 
throwing of flowers is a sign of welcome and of worship. When 
Buddhas or Tirthankars gained perfect knowledge, when some gr 
personage is bom or dies, on the field of victory, or when a king 
enters Ids capital in triumph, gods and men cover them with flowers. 
The custom is referred to in the Mahabhdrat and Edmayan, and 
in Buddhist and Jain sacred books. Another and a very early form 
of the practice was to mix gold flowers with real flowers, or to use 
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nothing but gold flowers, for gold is the richest and most meritorious 
offering. While the images of the gods are carried in procession, or 
whfle the wealthy or saintly dead are borne to the burning ground, 
it is still the practice to scatter gold flowers mixed with real flowers, 
and to leave the gold flowers to be picked up by the poor. Again 
on festive religious, and other great occasions, when a ruler seated 
on an elephant passes in state through his capital, persons sit behind 
turn and throw over his head gold or silver flowers to be scrambled 

^ eo ^ e * a * so W ^ en a ^ Has been made to present a 
god W!th a particular kind of flower for a certain number of days, 
on the last day of the vow, instead of real flowers, flowers of gold 
are presented, as gold is the richest of offerings. The 'flowers in 
the Sopara caskets were placed there as offerings to the relics. 
How did it come that flowers were laid in all the caskets except in 
the stone casket? The ceremonial observed in laying the relies 
m their place seems to have been this. Flowers were dropped over 
the pieces of earthenware and the golden casket was closed • 
flowers were dropped over the golden casket and the crystal casket 
was closed. When the crystal casket was closed flowers were 
strewn over it, but they had to be taken out as it was found that 
the stone casket fits the crystal casket too tightly to leave room for 
flowers. Again, when the stone casket was closed flowers were 
dropped into the silver casket, and when the silver casket was laid 
m the copper casket gold flowers were again strewn. The number 
m the copper casket was specially large, as it included the flowers 
for which there was no room in the stone casket. In the copper cas- 
ket besides the gold flowers there were the thirteen undrilled and 
*7 d ” Ued stones ’ the sweet-scented powder, the gold image 
° j dta ; tlle mch or two of silver wire, and the patch of gold leaf 
and the com. All of these were offerings to the pieces of earthen- 
ware. The seven kinds of undrilled stones represented, as has 
been noticed, an offering of seven jewels, and the drilled-stones 
probably represented the offering of a necklace; the sweet-scented 
powder was an offering of incense ; the silver wire and the gold leaf 
were offerings of metal ; and the coin was an offering of money. 

Remarks. 

The objects of worship in whose honour the stupa was raised 
are beyond doubt the tiny pieces of earthemware. That so large 
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StltSCtb.p^.J tb-l-gsmgbowlof ».-»■ 

■ware to be n g surround the copper casket The 

b?a ““?i^rde of Buddhas » .bat Matey, fl» Comm* 
meaning of the cn , reli(J motm d, and asks from 

f“ a T a fcom °“ E ” adh “° 

The past and tl J pilgrim Eah . H ian in the beginning 

Indian Buddhist to the Ch ^ wBaddk - s howl 

d ®J “i'vS .be modem V.shida or Bmlrh. .boat tweatj- 

z™: ^ 

» T “ * ££Si So"aM go b,yo„d .be Oms to *. 

In about a nunar y Af{ . a hundred years with, the 

^.ryoftbej^m^ha taad ^ y^ ^ 

Tuechiit would pass (60 ) tke north of Khoten- 

eighth century would find it at ^Kou ch ten th century 

In the ninth century it would *“?“»». tQ Mid .India. 

it would pass to Ceylon, an m ® . t ^ e Coming Buddha 

It would then go to the paradise of Mmtreya « ^ { bowl is 

in Tusita. Maitreya would say, with a ^ ^gh to India, 

and a sea dragon would take ^ then divide into four and 

was about to become uc • whom it originally came 

return to the four rulers of the Aar from ^ ^ Air would 

When Maitreya became Buddha the ^ ^ ^ and 

present him with the ow . Buddha would perish. 1 , 

when the bowl disappeared the law of Budd C e 

!t is well ^ cn0 ^ in on 
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It is about a foot m diameter and seven inches deep, Several 
sitting images of Buddba at Buddha Gaya hold short round bowls, 
narrow at the mouth, much like the copper bowls given to Nepala 
Bhikshus at the time of initiation, dikshd . In Ajanta Gave 
XVII, (scene 32), a painting of the fifth or sixth century, re- 
presents Gautama holding a bowl, and his wife Yasodhara pushing 
■ forward their son Rahula to give Gautama alms. 1 Fall Hian found 
a stone bowl held in great respect in Peshawara, and there are 
four other famous bowls in Ceylon, in China, in Kandahar, and in 
Ladak. All of these, except the Ladak bowl, are of stone, and most 
of them are whole bowls and of a very large size. The proper 
begging bowl of the Buddhist monk -was either of iron or of clay. 
This and the fact that, as early as the second century after Christ, 
so few and such small fragments were deemed worthy of so grand a 
| resting place, give the Sopara relics a better claim than any of their 
* rivals to represent the begging bowl of Gautama Buddha. 

As no inscription accompanied the relics, nothing can be said as j 
to the builder of the stupa. As to the date when the stupa was f 
. built its shape is too ruined to let us say anything positive about it. ' 
What appears is a high circular plinth, from -which rises part of a 
dome, a shape which might resemble stupas of the Sanchi period 
(b. C. 250-150), which consist of a circular plinth surmounted by a 
. semi-circular dome ; but the quantity of brick and earth which covers 
the sides of the plinth leads me to think that the dome was larger, 
probably a three-quarter circle, akin in shape to the ddghobds found 
in Western India caves of Yajnasri’s time, the difference being in 
the greater breadth of terrace in the Sopara stupa, a feature which 
seems to have been narrowed in the cave ddghobds from want of space. 
If no relics had been found, the form of the structure and the large 
bricks used in the building would have led me to assign the stupa to 
an earlier period. But the fact that no coins except one of Yajnasri’s, 
was found among the relics, makes it probable that the stupa belongs 
to his time The coin is so fresh and well-preserved that it seems to 
be an unused specimen which was placed in the relic box as an exam- 1 
pie of the current coin of the time. Yajnasri’s date has not been 
fixed. Three inscriptions belonging to Yajnasri’s reign occur in 
Western India caves, one at JSfasik and two at KanherL The Kasik 


1 See Frontispiece. Compare the bowls in Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave 
Temples, woodcuts Nos. 54 and 59. 
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Lripto So. 4 » C.V. Tin. is a»« the 7th je» of T.i™,rt. 

it reads :— ^ xfrcn’StscW 

OT?fir » ' twr trt w* 

Translation* . 

, ft * nf the third fortnight of the winter months, m 
tta 0 ,:,X»o r f the illustrious B»* W T.^heont, »» 

maoriptionm the greet Cathedral Cave III. at Kanherii 
^ year is lost. The inscription reads ^ ^ 

c3r ’TTcrf^r " ' "* 

e git TgW 

Translation* 

Of King Gotami 

Of Satakani, year 

Fiftk fortnight of summer. _ 

The third inscription in Kanh.ri O.ve LXXXL ie doted » the 

Translation . 

On the fifth dn, of the «■. i^^T" 

year of the illustrious king or the caves in which 

' The form of the letters andthe archxt-toe ofthe^e ^ ^ 

these inscriptions occur leave no don . date, it. is now 

than Pulumayi Ytohthjutra. A- * * 0ze ^ and the 

becoming admitted by scholars a Ptolemy in his Geography, 

Siri Polemaios of Bathana, mentione J V Kgliatrapa dynasty 

are Chashtana of Ujjain, the founder of £ Satakarni 

and Sri Pulumayi Tasishthtput^of ■***» or 

dynasty, and that, there ore> . y^. ttat Ptolemy took many 
nearly contemporary kings. the date of 

years to collect the materials for hm ^ twenty . five 

these two kings cannot well e P a astron .omical observations 

years before Ptolemy. Pt^my ^a ^ Antoninus, that is he 
in Alexandria m A. D. 139, and Ptolemy’s manhood at 

was alive in A. n. 161. Taking the date of PMemy ^ ^ 

between A. D. 139 and A. d. 160, he e dates on Kshatrapa 

mentions may be placed some years earlier. The dates on 
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coins, which continue through a 
belong to one of the two eras 
K.shatrapa era to be Sam vat, that’ 
year is about fifty, would be ab 
^Pto eniy, taking Ptolemy at abo, 
Ptolemy would not have named, 
had been dead nearly a hundred 
as was accepted by the late Dr. 
take the Saka era of a. d. 78 a 
Chashtana with his fifty y ears to 
jears before Ptolemy, a very r 
Pulumayi’s date, and, as I have 
i ajnasri comes a little later than 

how many years passed between 

ol the letters used in the 
to show that Yainasri 
ther 


• ^ 0 . ol 0 years, almost, certainly 
imvat or Saka. Assuming the 
i-c. 56, Ghash tana’s date, whose 
B ‘ c ‘ 6 ’ t!lat is, 144 years before 
150. This is improbable, as 
the ruler of Ujjaiu, a king who 
and fifty years. On the other hand, 
Bhau DAji and Mr. Justice Newton, 
lS the Kshatrapa era. This brings 
1 A.b. 128, from eleven to thirty-two 
easonable interval. This, then, is 
.said above, there is no doubt that 
ulnmayi. Though it is not settled 
PulumAyi and Yajnasri, the form 

wJn!t P T , beai ' bs Ya J na ? ri ’« date, seems 
•e was only one kin<r between Th T 1 thinb that 

v ery probably this king i s the ChaH™™^ YAjna ? rf > and that 

the legend on the revme 0 f the f ^ Wh ° is ****** in 

a J, ™ori P ti„ I £“ r ” “ **»«■* <*>»•■ 

The inscription reads : — ° a bam ’ son of Vasithi. 

, . Transcript. 

{ ) ^{Tf3UfW 

w mm m q^q v 

( J ^ <Cqqw jqgq 
* V«r * 

stroke of q- L Uttle^vef the AS °* e “ Pper ' 

Anyhow it is a corruption of the Sanskrit JLToI TK ° *** 

WWtm. * re ^ For read nwtfttw. For ?TTO read 

in the previous letter thus «, ^ dr0pped Wlfcll0u t making any change 

fmrqtl spr at^ ® Sansknt of this line would be qpflqw 

gift t 6 “ ^ T ^-a mountain, a mcnZII 

Tagara with ^2™ *«***. of 

VOL. XV. 41 
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Sanskrit. 

(1) dr& *rtr ^rftr^swr 

(2) \* fYYr?T tNy \° 

(3) qrppiwr 

(4) ftHpTFt[ 0 y^tT^t ottI] ^ 

Translation . 

To the perfect one. A water cistern the meritorious gift here m 
Satagara (Sk- Saptagiri or Tagara ?) mountain. The meritorious 
gift of the householder Damaghosha of KMnavana on the tenth day 
of the fifth fortnight of winter (in) the thirteenth (mh) year of 
king Chatarapana Satakani (Sk. S Makar ni), son of Yasathi (Sk. 

Yasishthi). . . 

I believe that the Chatarapana or Chatarphana of this mscr *P" 
tion is very probably the Chatarapana of the Sopara coin. My 
«1„ fJiL C.p4» «= « tie m flu. Mtoghrt 

inscription is called Satakani; (2) his maternal name is 
Vasathipnta ; (3) and the letters of the inscription resemble the 
letters of the times of Yajnasri. The ^ ^ 

him to be a king of the S Makar ni dynasty of Paithan , the thir 
point and the words on the Sopara com 

the father of Yajnasri. Chatarapana’s maternal name of Yasishthi- 
pntra, that is Yasishthl’s son, probably shows him to be the younger 
brother and successor of Pulumayi Yasishthiputra. Again, a com- 
parison of the Sopara coin, with Kshatrapa corns bnngs out mo^e 
clearly that Yajnasri was a contemporary of the Kshatrapas. 
in isLtrapa coins the head on the obverse of the Sopara com 
looks to the right ; while except the peculiar 

four circles joined by a cross, the reverse shows all the ^ualKs^- 
trapa symbols, the dotted circle, the pyramidal sym 
rayed sun and crescent moon, and the waving hne belo 
little doubt that the SopMa coin was struck on the model of Ks - 
trana coins of a type later than Chashtana. Of the later Kshatrapas, 
RuLdWs cols are those which the SopM& coin most resembles 
in style and workmanship. I think Yajnasn was a contemporary 

of Rudxadaman, and believe that he is the very Satakarni men - 
ed in Rudradamam’s Girnar inscription as having keen wi 
really conquered . 1 Probably Yajnasri made a 

into Kathiawar from Aparant a by sea, but after 

1 Ind. Ant. YII.j 262. 
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forced to -withdraw. Anyhow , , 

Budradaman’s conquests over Satakarni 8 OT ffg est s that 

obtained from Amreli in KStZZ f Tajna?r{ which I have 

% * 0 . * «. ^SS^ST 25 *” (p “ e n - 

legend qsRMfcr f- ]lttle wom > *»* the 

innately the reverse has b^more of hf f Tin ^ 
com. It is true that the finding of a ,***“* **““ Ul ° S ° pix * 

Place where the coin was found f j ^ BOt prove that the 

*> we™, cTSiTt'T' * «•= 

however short, Yainasri did hnM * Possible that fora time, 
his coins were current there Pi « & ^7 ° f - K - at - biawai V and that 

' feed Budiadaman’s reijm^as Zr °°7 “* inscri P^ I have 

Kshatrapa era * TaHnf s g ^ 70 to 100 of the 

. era to be the Saha era RudZLZ^Tf tiie KsLatra P a 

The date of bis contelomrv t! *** ^° uHbe A -»- W8-I78 

about the middle of RKdiadSnJ 011 - 3 fterefoTe ^ some wliere 

approximately is the date ^ ^ which 

th ° of M \ 

hjthe inmgeTwhS ^rl felr^- I" Ifcis «| 

As the images of the 7even Bud L ^ g - “* ^ casket - J 
which did notvary, nothZ ca f?f aS ., are “ a st ^ <* dress 
to the time of Yainasri wt+i, + r - Sald agamst fckeir belonging 
different. We We 1 d ° f tte «» s 

ornaments Z Z e *£J°& ° f the ^ d — ^ 

comparing Maitreya’s dress and "Zamente ^ 

v Yainasri ’s time of wl^VK +i, nts specimens of 

K»«E«i o .tTfc p^T “ e ”“ Pl “ ” *>“ : «d 

■- - wears' t e 

royal crown and corresponding details of dtL f J f " > “ *** 
Yajnasri’s time ; and closely ZZbZZhf/ / °~ eilt * 
of images of about the seventh or WW & t "“““on 

cnfy by supposing that about the Seventh or^ewhtT m f aa1 ^ a 
tope was opened for renairs wW * g ^ tix C6ntm 7 

copper and silver caskets we ’ • ^ lmae ' es and Probably new- 

had been spoiled by damp and verd%riT ^ ^ ^ M °“* WMdi 


1 End. Ant. YII. 257, 258. 
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IY. Sculptures near Chakresvara Temple-— Abost 

half a mile north of ^modern Sopara, and about 500 yards 
north-east of the Bnddhist stupa, is .a lake called the .Chakresvra 
or Chakala Talar. About the middle of its -west bank is a modern 
temple of Chakresvara Hahadeva, to which a collection of sculp- 
tured stones, varying in age from the tenth to the twelfth century, 
gives a special interest. The chief of the sculptured stones is a well 
carved statue of Brahma, which leans against a large banyan tree 
facing the temple. The people say that this statue was found about 
thirty years ago in a field in Sonarbhat, about half a mile south-west 
of Sopara. 1 It measures six feet four inches long hy two feet 
broad, and stands erect with three heads and four arms. . The 
three heads, a front and two side faees, have richly carved tiaras. 
The fourth head is not shown, as it looks back. The middle face 
has a long pointed beard, the side faces are hairless. Of his four 
hands the right upper hand holds the sacrificial ladle or sruh, 
and the lower right hand a rosary ; in the left upper hand is a 
book roll, the Yeda manuscript, and the left lower hand holds 
either a water jug, hamandalu, or a gM flask, ajyasthah . 
There are necklaces round the neck, armlets on the arms, bracelets 
on the wrists, and rings on the fingers. The dlotar or waistcloth is 
fastened by a girdle round the waist. On the shoulder is a deer 
pt-i-n, the head of the deer appearing on the chest below tbe right 
shoulder. The sacred thread hangs like a thick strap in a waving 
line to the thig h. On each side below the knee is a female figure, 
probably SsLvitrt and Sarasvati. The figure on the visitor’s right 
holds sacrificial fuel, samidh, and the figure on the left holds a 
- gM pot in the left hand and a ladle, sruh, in the right. Below this 
left hand figure is another figure with a sword in the right hand, 
and below the right-hand figure is a swan, the carrier and symbolot 
Brahma. The image is well executed, but is not complete. The 
earrings and the minute carving of the armlets and bracelets 
liaye been left unfinished. . __ ■ 

i Near where the image of Braimt was found are the^ma of a tempte 
which, from a fallen image which looks like the Jain Devi Ambikfi, appears 
to have been a Jain temple. This spot is held saered and visited by Jams. At 
a little distance from the site of this Jain temple a headless Nandi was fonn , 
which with other remains in the Son&rbhAt, leads to the inference that there 
were several BrShmanical temples in this neighbourhood, The Kandt is now 
placed in front of Cliakresyara temple. 
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Under the banyan tree, close to Brahmfi’s statue, 'are several 
other sculptured stones. One of them is a standing cobra-hooded 
image of Parsvanatha, of the Digambara .sect of the Jains. It is 
not later than the tenth century, perhaps older. About five feet 
t0 . the south of the banyan tree is a modem shrine of Hanuman, 
with verandahs on the torn- sides. On the verandahs are placed 
several old images. One of these, on the east verandah, facing 
the pond, is Haragauri or Siva and Parvati (1' 10" xP 9"). 

. iva has four hands, a tiara, and an aureole. By the side of Parvati, 
on the right, is Ganesh, and below Ganesh is Kartikeya on a 
peacock. Near Haragauri, on the first stone facing the south, is 
an image of the Sun (2 ' 6" X 2 ' ) standing on the heads of seven 
horses. I he two hands are raised above the elbows and hold 
lotuses. Hound the neck are rich necklaces, and a chaplet of heads 
falls below the knees. The end of the waist cloth hangs in heavy 
folds between the legs, and a well carved cloth is shown round the 
thighs. He wearsjarge and rich shoes, the peculiar symbol of the 
Sun god, Near the sun image is a small well-carved figure of 
Chandraprabha, the eighth Tirthankara. Besides these there arc 
two sati memorial stones, and other broken sculptures. 


Pabt n. 

Ancient Inscriptions and Symbols on Padana Bill. 

About eleven miles north of Bombay, eighteen miles south of 
Sopara, and three miles north-east of Goregaon station on the 
Baroda railway, is a small range of hills whose northern extremity, 
jutting out towards the deserted village of ikurli, goes by the 
name of Padana. The Marathi word Padana corresponds to the 
Gujarati Padana and to the Hindi Padava, and means a place 
of encampment. The name Padana has been given, to this hill 
because during the rainy months the cattle from the neighbouring 
villages are taken to its dry flat top to save them from the 
mud and slime of the rice lands below. 1 Many similar places are 
called Padana. 

1 When I -was on the hill top in February, there was much dry .ny fang 
whioh boys were collecting to take to the fields for manure. 
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i * £^ m i Qf> to 200 feet above tlie level of tbe sur* 

Padana bill - is r ^ ^ eagy slope from tbe west, but 

funding rice lands » . ^ ^ ^ - t is connected 

on &e east ends m on fche n0 rth falls gradually into the 

with a range of small h > no rth to sou th. it 

sss* tsu - — - 

are cut can be clearly seen. _ ~ r, south appears 

There is no building on the top of fee bill. J3 * ^ ^ , g & 
something like the fonn a 10 ^ these old foundations ; 

P The hill top contains the following objects of mt 

(2) Symbiont on the surface of the rock- 

w A*- - “ «q top, 

c™-®» -- c o^Cwa"*:s —i, ** *• 

near tbe western edg . . o , e wor ^. Tbe cave faces north, 
foot of tho toe «. »»e ^ it i oota lil» the h.l. 

Its entrance is almost choke of the neighbour- 

of some small animal. I . ms some times make their 

*£?£ £ ZSSS opened the — -*■» he found to 

contain some objects of “ terest - & in different parts of 

Symbols. — There are eleven sym^s & ^ ^ sixty feet 

the hill top. (No. 1.) The 00 ^ f ee t of the cow with the hoofs 
east of the tamarind tree. T ^ facing n0 rth. The distance 

marked are well cut in the r k, ^ twQ feet B ix inches. The 

between the front an ^ ^ betweenjhem_hemg 

fo relegs are rathe^ P 

1 The dam of this pond is totove ** tQ tave been old, Bh&n 

proprietor of ^Ulage. P 

Tf^.snl -DroPably repaired an o 
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eight inches ; the hind legs are closer together, only two inches 

“ h °f f 18 ab °f tW inclle8 long and about the same in 
breadth. The calf faces the south, and from the position of its feet 
seems to be sucking the cow. The distance between its front and 
hind feet is one foot six inches. Each hoof measures an inch and 

the ft i°f g ’ T \ ^ “ breadth - The distance between 

te Pl^VZt) 6 tW ° W ^ " •*"*“*«*• 

B Jf? c7lakra or Buddhist wheel is cut about fifteen feet 
south of the cow s feet. It has fifteen spokes and a double circle! 
The diameter of the wheel is 9| inches. (PL I., fig. 2.) 

(3) Seventeen feet east of the chakra or Buddhist wheel and 
■ «rtrig.d tie hill „ iw0 

“ °” e p * U '; malfcr «■“ “>« Other. These feet ,ue Jt 

cut m the way feet are usually carved ; they are either cut 
with shoes, champals, or perhaps the work il rough and un- 
ms led The larger pair faces west, each foot ten inches long by 

^^ut two inches to the west is asmfller 
pair each foot mches iong by three inches broad. The people 

“ “ a ^ — ~ 

(4) About three feet south of the two pairs of footmarks is a 
(Phlte i nC fi g 4 ^ nme l0Dg and Six 11101168 hroad ia tte middle. 

^ fifty feet south of the small conch shell is a pair- of 
child s feet going from south to north. The left foot is in front and 

Thet| h f b f m< \ aS ^ ? 6 cHld crossin & a slit in the rock. 
The two fee* are ten inches apart ; each foot is four inches long, 

with a breadth at the toes of 2| inches. These feet are very well 
carved. (Plate I.„fig. 5.) ^ eU 

(6) Three feet west of the right or hind foot of the child is a 

large conch shell, one foot seven inches long and nine inches broad 
in the middle. (Plate I., fig, 6.) b d 

(7) a & b. About fourteen feet south of the large conch shell is 
a pair of hup human^tmarks, each mark being one foot long by 
five inches broad. They are on the eastern edge !f the hill, aTJarl 
the marks of some one leaping out towards the east. The right foot 

ZrZ ^“/fiff^esfe front of the left. They are both well 
re . In front of the hind footmark is Inscription E in letters 






ahtiquarian remains at 

320 - ' , 

, -d_ fi, p side of the same footmark: 

of the first century after Christ, By ce after Christ. 

is Inscription I 1 m G » <* ^ 

To the left of the after Christ, and to the right is 

the second or the third ce 7 t fornmla in letters of about 

Inscription K, the well known B dd figs . 7a and 7b.) 

a, fath « rita ^ eigllt feel 

(8 ) TB. To L (vSU) righi in JtacripUon 

south of the large footmarks. and be low the symbol 

H in letters of the first cen rj third century after Christ 

■ j. Inscription I “ “Sl^pri « J » letter, of .tart the mend 
To the (motor .) “ 18 P j^oept for the tao oi-hoof m>riB 

or third century after Chn . rally known as the Bud- 

this symbol much « sem ^ S £ ld | udd Hst sculptures and coins, 
dhist trident, an emblem found^ comes n exfc to the Dharma- 

In dignity the so-called Buddhist t^ ^ ^ of wHct it 1S 

chakra and to the pen a D Bkilsa sculptures the trident 

genemllj &»»«■ J » “7S2.taaepritap.Uta * *“>>*• 

f, carved on the throne of ^ u m 

In other sculptures u a PP e Buddba > s f 00 t. Its meaning has not 
anspicious mark on ie soe kam believes it to be a Bharma 

yet been settled. the letters ®T, wllich 

symbol, a monogram * orme< V five eleme nts, x To me the symbol 

later Tantrikasuseto ^ q{ an ^ much resembling the 

seems to be derived fro Taurus. The inscription by the 

. Greek sign for the con f^\ g k that is ‘ The symbol of 

side of this Padana symbol • * h The two os-hoof 

marks in the symbol are p rp 8 intended to represent a 
explanation. The s T“ b ° tb It is, the bull symbol. In 

bull’s head, and was known ’ gd to me in foot not symbol, 

later times the word pa-da was P . the phrase nandi padam. 
and ox-hoof marks were carved to explain tn P. 

(9) Seven 

^ J 5 - — 7. ine Jour. 


the mgs wuuu — — __ — . 

B.A.S.(N. S.) III. 160 - 162 . 
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Bodhisattvas. The small jug is eight and a half indies long and 
five inches across. It has a neck two and half inches long and a si do 
spout two inches long.' Both jugs appear to be made on the model 
of clay pots. (Plate I., fig. 9.) 

(10) Eighty •‘■six feet north-west of the trident, on a higher level, 
is a jar eleven inches long, eight and a half inches across in the 
middle, and three inches long in the neck. In the middle of the 
jar is -a square pattern with a point in the middle, probably for 
ornament. A bit on the side is lost. (Plate I., fig. 10.) 

(11) 190 feet south-west of the last jar, on a detached rock to 
the south, is a mirror with a round disc and a handle. The disc of 
the mirror is ten and a half inches across, and the handle seven 
inches long. It is like the metal mirrors used in Nepal at the pre- 
sent day, the disc being fitted into the handle in the same way. 
They are made of bell metal or of brass, with a specially large pro- 
portion of zinc. In Nepal metal minors are considered more 
suitable for religious purposes than looking glasses. There the 
mirrors which are held in front of a god after his worship is over 
are still made of metal, mostly of silver, and so is the mirror held 
up to the bridegroom when dressed in bis marriage robes, a glass 
mirror being considered unlucky. Several old Nepal barbers even 
now use metal mirrors, a little different in shape from this Padana 
mirror. Among the eight auspicious things shown in the Khan- 
dagiri and Girndr sculptures are mirrors resembling this mirror 
in shape. 

Inscriptions. 

There are in all eleven inscriptions, which I have marked in 
letters A— K, to distinguish them from the symbols, which are 
marked in numbers. Tbe inscriptions range from the first to the 
sixth century after Christ. All except two are carved in the old 
Prakrit used in Western India cave inscriptions. 



Inscription A. 


Inscription A is well cut in large well-preserved characters of 
about the first century after Christ. It is in one line, sis feet 
long, and begins with the svastika mark. 
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Sanskrit. 

qtirFr yytywyy 

Translation. 

Tlie western seat of the Vasaka mountain. 

w to W may be a corruption of that is, for the rainy season 5 W= 

T original name of Padsna hill. properly means a 

seat or gar-den. Here! think it is used in the sense of a 

L having been a favourite seat of some ascetic who nsed to sit on the * . ^ 

• ^ the view across to the sea. If aiTCTY meant a garden, something 

YPOY. 

Inscription S. 

Inscription B is about thirty feet south-east of mscriptionA.Itis 
one foot ten inches long, and is written in two lines. The letters 
well cut and well preserved of about the first century aitex Chi»t. 

Transcript. 

-r-T -i-n 3^^ »rrcrRt y 

L Sanskrit. 

®EY YITTYY 

Translation. 

And the eastern pleasure seat of Kosikaya. 

Note. — Kosikaya is Sanskrit Kan ? ikeya, that is son of Mkt. 

This inscription tells us that the eastern YtVPl is of one Kosikaya. 
In S A, a western is menrioned, as also the mou^n 

where it is, but not the person to whom it Wongs. \ ^ leave3 
of the person is also mentioned, while, the Y and 
no doubt that both YKTY’s are of Kosikaya. 

Inscription 0 . 

Inscription C, about twenty feet south of Inscription B is of 
oueHue three feet four inches long. The letters are 
cut and well preserved. From their form they appear to belo g 
the first century after Christ. 

Transcript. 

spjcfr 


i — /■'?! 
'O ^ % 



' 
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SO PA BA AND PAD AN A, 

Sanskrit 

Translation, 

Tlie mountain, tlie residence of Siddlias (monks) all about, 
Inscription I). 

Inscription D, about fifteen feet west of Inscription C, is written in 
one short and one long crooked line, three feet long. The letters 
are very large but shallow, and appear from their form to be of 
about the first century after Christ. The ninth letter of line two 
is lost, and the tenth is doubtful. This makes it difficult to get any 
sense out of the inscription, 

* Transcript. 


fwrfc [®ntT] ^Tcfr 

Sanskrit, 

fuTF? 


Translation. 


A body of Brahmachdris gave an order to the husbandmen P 

Note. I can offer no suggestion as to the meaning of this inscription. 
PftRXFi? - may be also read *T3v<TI?. 

Inscription U 9 

Inscription E is to tbe south of inscription D, in front of symbol 
*7a. It is a short writing of five large letters, which seem from their 
form to be of about the first century after Christ, 

Transcript. 

WfftTrS' 

Note . — W is, I believe, a mistake for fifth The inscription should there- 
fore be read 

Sanskrit. 

Rtegtrar: 

Translation, 

The sage Musala. 

Note . — Musala seems to be the name of the sage near whose footmark the 
letters are carved. 
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Inscription F. 

Inscription F is on the (visitor’s) left of 7a. It is in Sanskrit and 
records the same name as E, in well-cut letters of about the second 
or third century after Christ. 

Transcript. 

Musaladatta. 

This is the same name as in‘ Inscription E, omitting his title of 
and adding the nominal affix ^rf. 

Inscription G. 

Inscription G is about nine inches to the (visitor’s) right of symbol 
7b. It is well-cut and well-preserved, andfrom^he form of the letters 
appears to be of about the second or third century after Christ. 

Transcript. 

Sanskrit. 

Translation. 

Step of Rama. 

Note .— Ikamo is probably for Sanskrit Yikramah, which means a footstep. 
Even to the present day, the Maharashtris interchange for as for 
(time), for (mad).. 

Inscription H . 

Inscription H is to the right of the Buddhist, trident No- 8. 
It is carved in ■well-cut') well-preserved letters of the first century 
after Christ,. 

Transcript. 

Sanskrit. 

Translation, 

The symbol (or residence) of bTandh. 

Inscription I. 

Inscription I is below tbe trident It is well-cut and well-pre- 
served in letters of the second or third century after Qhnst. 
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Transcript. 

g^frt''<Tr 

Mnsaladatta, 

beSet^nd? fer """ ^ ‘° ^ “ ° at *> and added ** Mow 

Inscription J. 

Inscription J is to tlie (visitor’s) left of the trident. It is well- 
cut in letters of the second or third century after Christ, and is 

well-preserved* 

Transcript. 

J ira sancthadatta. 

Inscription K. 

Liscnption K is to the (visitor’s) left of 7b. It is in three lines. 
The letters are small and not deeply cut. They are of about the fifth 
or sixth century after Christ. The inscription is the well-known 
Buddhist formula, Te Dharma Hetu, &e. 

Transcript. 

%ett ^ 

afc^ndrilin 11 r” aa f ° Und 0n tlle P eiiestal3 of several images of Buddha 

. X 7 1Z° T7 is ,^ for ^ ** ** for ^ 

The formula is differently interpreted by scholars. I 
rans ate it : The Tathigata (or similarly come, that is any of the Buddhas’) 

sake^of ^ religion ^ * the f e7ious B ”Mh*0 who took birth for the 

. . f ® g 0n ’ h ® (that is any of the Buddhas) also told what thev 

Almost all “ Spake ( liferalJ y A itaa-speaker is) the Great Sramana (Gautama). 

with the reading ^ as at Fadana. According to this reading, whichTlo 
< iTe iffel ft 86 - 61 ? T eP&leSe Buddhist ^ an u s cripts,the sense would be : 

— r™ ths 

what prevents ment (from accruing). So spake (iT^Ttta^ 
fy® * s | rama9a ( Gautama )' Compare Ariana Antiqua, 51 : Jour Beug.A.S. 

Remarks. 

. Ti “ 0rl f m ° f tkese symbols and inscriptions on the Padana hill 
is its natural cavern, whose solitude and the beautiful' view 
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,, solids probably recommended it to some ascetic. People 

i-i™- — » - “ 

p i. B „d inscriptions, or some ascetic living on the hill may 
symbols and xnsc p it by connecting it with stones 

r til ^ The sage who lived on the hill, or, according 

toTe se” supposition, the imaginary sage for whom the story 

was got up, was p 7a (Inscrip tions E and P). Tins aud 

otheTfootmark, 7b, are carved as if they were the feet of some 

one leaping off the east cliff to Ws ^ ^ Sgend of "L ^ 
the chief symbols «ted wi& the s ^ BuddMst 

Sopara is said that when, at the 

manuscripts hy the late ^ B tQ Sop & r a, he visited 

request of Punna (Sk. Purna), Uauta ^ laces was the hill 

several places m the neighbourhoo - Valkalin, or 

the bark-, dress wearer). According bLmitage of 500 

■Ruddha from afar, when he was coming f • p- v, M t+ ‘Whv 

Bishis, aud on seeing Gautama the thought arose m is , > ^ 

should I not throw myself from the top o , power 
himself down, and Gautama cang ^ tke Musalaka hill of 

and converted ^ tkat the footmarks (symbols 7a 

this story is our Padana bill, Vas&ka, 

and 7b) are those of the Takkali w o^ P* ^ ^ ^ q{ the 
the name given m Inscriptio , P ^ from the sage who 
hill. The legend calls it the ^ Vak kali, the 

hved on it, and whose “ d Jived on the hill, is 

name given in the legend toibe^e ^ & ^ made rf bark, 
a common noun, meaning y kk r as Musala, or whether 

The question arises whether on tte hill, had 

Musala was the sage, » of yakkali carved on its top. 

the symbols connected with p in(jline to beheve that 

The legend does not explain ^e sase Musala’ is carved near 

footmark 7a m one (E) ^ f ^ footaia rk it is. Inscrip- 
hnt as though he were the p a nd more than a 

tionsP, G, and I, which are all of ^ the sanm ^ ^ 

century later than®, ‘Uu, 

give a different colour to the story. J ggL 

' ■ ~ 7 77 . 7 TJiqtoire du Buddhism© Indien, 1 

i Bumouf’s Introduction A 1 Histoire au 
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saladatta, ’ which may either mean ‘riven bv Musnk > ™ 
attempt t° makers; a purely BrahmanLl name’ by addL^W 
Inscription G, near footmark 7b seem, tn ,wi * T g ' 

with Musala’s story In, p 68 n ° t . Seem to liave &u 7 connection 
or sixth century. T t is^T^nT * “ I ®" 7 ^ ° f aLout tlle fifth 
probably carved bv 71 "^ nown Buddhist formula, and was 

school y i r ems to hlTn ^ »*?***** of the MaMyana 

B, one of Se mr° CMme ° tlOT1 ^ tie ° tter s ^‘ 

the eastern pleasure seat of EoXyT’ T* ‘ And 

name meaning ‘ one of the Kausiki dynasty ’ btt tt ^ ® * Z ^ 7 
a maternal name, meaning the^on «£*£ tZ ? k ? ba ^ 

tlie T e of r e 

4^°” ,y ”“ “> 00 ” eoM *ah the story „£ Uus , 
laka we have no means of knowing. Bumonf’s - 

the name of Musalaka, and aliens to L T ^ ™ 7 

footmarks. To the other symbols it rives no ^ 

of materials I do not like to build on conjecture but T ^ ^ &bsence 
to future research. This much seems pretty cer^n • (TthtlT^Z 
name of the Padanahill -was Yasaks • /o\ +1, + *4. ’ ' thatt ke old 

hffl Of Musalaka, 'because a sle of thft L r T ° ° alIed the 
that the Buddhists probably T’ (3) 

the scene of the story of Mufakka ZZ Z r ^ g * *° be 
and converted * and ( 4 ) ih<*+ ? Gautama came to see 

z Lr “ zzsz 
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B, C, E and H were carved to connect the story o£ the sage with 
Buddha ; that about a century later an attempt was made to con- 
nect the hill and its symbols with the Brahmanical story of Rama ; 
and that in the sixth century Buddhists probably regarded the hill 
as holy, as some Buddhist of the Mahayana school carved on it the 
well-known Buddhist formula. 

Note. — The special honour shown to Maitreya the Coming Buddha in the 
Sop&ra stupa suggests that Pfirna, the son of Maitrfiyani, the glory of Sop&r& 
and the apostle of Buddhism in the Kohkana (see above, p. 275, Burnoufs 
Introduction, 235 — 274,) may be, or may locally have been claimed to be, 
Maitreya or the Coming Buddha. Maitreya is not an admissible form of 
Maitr&y aniputra, or son of MaitiAyant ; but the similarity of the name favours 
the suggestion that Pfirna was locally believed to be the Coming Buddha. 
This belief finds support from the details of Pfirna’ s life preserved in M. 
Burnoufs Introduction to Buddhism. This story of his life shows that Pfirna, 
the son of Maitr&yani, rose to the highest rank. He became a Bodhisattva or 
potential Buddha, and is one of the first of Gautama’s followers who will hold 
the office of Buddha (Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi, 122, 123). The high honour 
in which he was held is shown by the fact that Hiwen Thsang found . a 
stilpa of P fir n arnaitr &y ani at Mathurfi, which was said to have been built 
by Asoka (Julien’s Memoirs I. 208). At the same time there are several 
difficulties in the. wa,y of the suggestion that the honour done to Maitreya 
in the Sop&rfi stApa is connected with a desire to show respect to Pfirna. 
P fir na’s title as Buddha is DharmaprabhAsa (Le Lotus, 123), not Maitreya. 
It is stated (Burnoufs Introduction, 55,102,) that the former name of Maitreya 
was Ajifca, or the Unconquered, and that he was a Br&hmana, not like Pfirna, the 
son of a merchant* further in the introduction to the Lotus of the Good Law 
(Burnouf II. 1, 2) among the beings who gather to hear Gautama’s teaching, 
P fir namaitr^y aniputra appears as an Arhat and Maitreya appears as a 
Bodhisattva Mahfisattva. 

Since the above was written, Dr. Burgess has stated in the Indian Antiquary 
• for August 1882 (Vol. XI., p. 236,) that Maitreya is often confounded with 
Dharmaprabhasa. Dr. Burgess does not give the authority for this statement. 
If it is correct it greatly increases the probability that the prominent position 
given to Maitreya among the images that surround the relics was due to the 
belief that Pfirna, the apostle of SopfirS, is the Coming Buddha,— (J. M. 
Campbell.) 


"r,stT,rf ' t a ‘ ° m «**» s - m< “ 

B, Rev. i,. I StZTJ 


[Read 27fcK June 1882.] 


The word <£ Maim,” derived from the root “ mon ’’fm, ^ , , 

and signifying “intelligent ” ’ undei 'stand, 

^Ssniris 

rstrs 

x De round that the description given by Diodnrmo ^ +-l 
E gyptian Mneves answers exactly to the accounlgiven Tb™" 
and Siamese mythology of the ascetic Mann. Mneves was thTw 

mldf ^th 116 IlV6d aft6r ^ 8 ° dS and ier0es ’ when a change was 

Bt\ ~ «“ JS. ^ ,x? 

So also according to the Burmese and Siamese legend, the origin 

blis“ The 0f ; h rf d KVed iQ a State of P erf ect innocence and 
it £ ^ gradually degenerated, until, for the repression of crime 

t became necessary to establish a government among them In’ 
the days of their first king arose Mann. Originally a cowherd W 
was promoted to the Chief Justiceship, but discover^ S 
trmehisown faUibiHty, he retired from "the socttyS^en^ 
on the boundary walls of the world he discovered “the Dham 
masa^tham inscribed in letters as large as elephants Thri ie 
copred and presented to the king. Such is the mythical Bu^ese 
account of the ongm of « the Dhammasattham,” or “laws of Mann.” 

“ lj ° f Indian 0I %“* none of *Ee Burmese Pali works 
Inch bear this name corresponds with the Samscrit Manavadhar- 
masastram, or “ Institutes of Mann.” 
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Concerning the time when, and the means bj which the Pali 
Bhammasattham, which forms the basis of the greatest part of the 
still existing Burmese law books was first introduced into the valley 
of Irrawaddy, much remains to be discovered. Burman historians 
ascribe the introduction of the Dhammasatfcham u to their progeni- 
tors, n who, they believe, migrated from the plains of Hindustan 
some five or six centuries before the Christian era. This is a pure 
myth, destitute probably of any foundation of truth, and invented 
in later days to support the pretensions of Burman monarchs to be 
the descendants of the solar kings of Oudli. 

As the Burmans received their religious literature originally 
through the Takings from Ceylon about the fifth century a. d., it 
seems to be not improbable that some of their secular literature 
may have reached them from the same source. But inquiries which 
I have made through the Buddhist high-priest, Mr. Subhilti, in 
Colombo, as to whether there are now extant in that island any 
Pali ‘works corresponding to the Burmese account of the Manusara- 
dhammasattham, have failed to elicit information on the subject. 
If any^of the Burmese Dhammasats really possess such claims to 
antiquity as is asserted for them by Burman writers, it is clear 
that they must have been received through a Taking medium, but 
the national vanity of the Burmans, of course, prevents them from 
acknowledging their indebtedness in this respect to the conquered 
race. 


Another hypothesis is that the Burmese dammasats date chiefly 
from the reign of the great king Anaw-ra-hta, whose capital was 
at Pagahm in the beginning of the eleventh century a. d. Under 
this monarch there was a great revival of religion, literature, and 
architecture in Burma, and communication with India and Ceylon 
appears to have been frequent. The fact that nearly all Burmese 
Bhammasats are more Brahmmical than Buddhist, favours the 
-supposition that the Brahrumieal originals were introduced from 
Manipur at this later period, when Brahmanism had regained the 
ascendancy over Buddhism in India. Thus the division of the 
people into castes is everywhere recognised by the Burmese dham- 
masats, whilst the equality of all men is one of the leading tenets 
of pure Buddhism. , 

On the first annexation, 1826, to the British Indian Empire of 
provinces inhabited by a Burman population, the Courts of Justice, 


MANUSARADHAMMASATTHAlf, 


THE ONLY BUDDHIST LAW BOOK. SSI 

established in such provinces, took as their guide, in eases where 

■ i P* r ' les ^ Buddhists, and the matter in dispute related to 

inheritance, partition, marriage, or religious usages, “ the law of 

country-” has b I ^ recent ^slative enactments, this “law of the 
county has been inaccurately described as the “ Buddhist law.” 

ZZl7 J' 6 Bm ' maC ° m ' tS Act ’ 1875 ’ ^ is enacted, that 

this Act To XT “ pr 0 Ce f ing ’ 11 “ necessar y f °r a »7 Court under 
this Act to decide any question regarding succession, inheritance 

dhktT 6 ’ OTCa ’ ° rany reli ° ious » sa S e > or institution, the Bud’ 
f2 j7 “ ° aSeSWllerefclle P arties are Buddhist shall form the 

f r as sucb iaw has by e ^- 

thc fl r Z ° llshed ’ 01 ' 13 °PP° sed *0 any custom having 
tiie foiee of law in British Burma. ” ® 

or th! law ’ P r °P erI y so called, is contained in the Tipitaka, 

maxL oTSr ’ w ed iDt ° the Sutta P^ or discourses and 

pline Id Ahh*T Um; Vl .?T Pitaka ’ ° r b °° ks 0n morals and disci - • 

Vinavanitakt no f mmaP1 ’ % ^ meta P^ics. Of these, the 

nayapitaha contains many passages that are law -with regard to 

the religious usages of the people, but the rules that gover/inheri- 

&C ' ! am ° ng tbe Iaity > are oontuined 
“ °S S generaIly « “ th e Dhammasattham,” 

Mam ’” whict form no portion of the 
Buddhist law These works in fact, as stated before, are more 

?ppheT“o the “ ddh - St ’ and tbe ^ “ Buddhist law” when 
apphed to them is a misnomer. Of these Burmese dhammasats 

there are various versions with various titles. They profess gene- 
rally to be based on the Pfili text of the Manu S; 1radhamma S attlam, 
the only one existing Buddhist law book, but contain' also passages 
wluch have evidently been interpolated in later days to suit the 

a total want of_ systematic arrangement. Various and often in- 
consistent provisions on cognate subjects are scattered here and 
there threnghont them pages, and topics the most incongruous are 
"tm UP f0rm “g a Grange indigest a moles of law and 

Bmn m 6m ’ Hindtt and Buddhist > Indian and ' 

T Y? T 1847 such books existed only on palm-leaf manuscriDts 
In that year Dr. Richardson published at Maulmaiu an edition in 
Burmese with translation into English of the Manu-Kyay-Dham- 
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masat, and from' that time until now this edition second edition, 
Rangoon, 1874— has been the sole book of reference consulted by 
judges, both European and native, in matters relating to Burman 
law. This edition possesses much the same defects as' other Bur- 
man works of the same nature. It is destitute of all attempt at 
arrangement. The provisions relating to adoption for example are 
found in four or five different parts of the work, Those on 
divorce in a dozen different places, in juxtaposition with some other 
uncongenial subjects, such as debts or bailments, as if the book were 
simply a coUection of placita of different judgments, given in 
chronological sequence, and not according to the subject matter of 
tlie judgment. 

Bu rman libraries contain many Dbammasats or treatises on law, 
written on palm-leaves, which treatises are looked upon as works oi 
authority by native lawyers. Whilst such treatises exist only m this 
form, it need hardly be said that they are practically unavailable 
for the use either of the public or the courts. The number of copies 
is limited, and the tedium of poring over the hardly legible scratches 
on the palm-leaves is intolerable to a European. It was 
a most valuable undertaking, wisely initiated by Mr. J. D. Sandford, 
Judicial Commissioner of British Burma, for collecting and rendering 
available all the sonrces of Bxuman law, so that they may nltnnately 
be moulded into am. intelligible and convenient shape For he pro- 
posed to print a certain number of these treatises, and so to increase 
the general knowledge of the sources of Burman law, as well as to 
furnish materials for the ultimate compilation of an authoritative 

work of reference on Buddhist law, or on such branches of it as 

have been declared to form the rule of decision m Indian and 
Burmau Courts. A sketch of the Burman text of the fonr best 
known Dhammasats, namely, of the Manu-Reng-Dhammasat, the 

Mamn-Vannana-Dhammasat,theMannsSra-Shwe-Myeen-Dhammasat 

and the Ytoichchhayapakasani-Dhammasat, with such P^ulars 

regarding their authorship and dates as can he gathered from the 
works themselves, and the most generally accepted Burman tac- 
tion with respect to them, was published by Moung Tetto, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, Thayetmyo, under the i mpermtendence o 

Colonel Horace A. Browne, Commissioner of Pep, m 1875-1877, 

at Rangoon. But it must be said that reliable information on 
these points is difficult to obtain. The palm-leaf manuscnpts 
themselves are untrustworthy. Although the name of the tran- 
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scriber and tlie date of transcription is always carefully entered 
in each copy, such Highly important facts as the name of the author 
and the date of compilation are generally omitted. These four law 
hooks, according to the preface to he based on the Pali Manusara- 
dammasatiham, are therefore very useful for preparing a critical 
edition of the standard authority of Bhuddist law ; but these 
‘ editions show the same defects in all that regards, arrangement as 
the abovementioned editions of the Manu-Kyay-Dhammasat. 

Dr. R. Rost, the well-known Chief Librarian of the India Office 
at London, has already called attention to the great value of the Pali 
Manusaradhammasattham in an article published, in 1850, in Prof. 
Weber’s “ Indischen Studien,” Yol. I., 315-320. But since then the 
most valuable Buddhist law book has been forgotten. During my 
stay in London in the winter of 1880-81, I copied in the British 
Museum and India Office six different Burmese palm-leaf manu- 
scripts, containing the whole Pali text of the Manusara&hamraasat- 
tham in Burmese characters, with a Burmese commentary by 
Manuraja. This text compared with the above-mentioned Burmese 
law books gives a rather correct text. Whilst as far as I know 
the law books in Siam, Java, and Bali are based on the same 
standard authority of the Pali Manusaradhammasattham it would 
be surely interesting to compare the different manuscripts with the. 
Burmese in order to arrive at the correct text. But all my inquiries 
on this point through- the English Ambassador, Mr. Palgrave, at Ban- 
kok, and Dr. Yan der Tuuk in Boeleleng, had no results. Therefore 
I have restored the Pali text of the old Manusaradhammasattham 
according to the Burmese sources as correctly as it was possible ; the 
text with an English translation I hope soon to publish. 

The pre-eminent importance of the Manusaradhammasattham 
makes it necessary to treat its relation to the Brahmardcal Code 
of Manu as fully as the limits o £ a short time would allow ; therefore 
I shall give to-day as briefly as possible the contents of the only one 
existing Buddhist law book, and I shall try to show in a following 
paper how far the relation extends to the Manavadharmasastram 
and to the Codes of Yajnavalkya, Narada and Brihaspati, and more 
especially that Manusara used a more ancient version of Manu than 
that we now possess. 

The Code of Manusara contains according to my text 1,134 
slokas, and is divided into ten chapters, which treat of everything 
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relating to inherited property, partition, donations, marriage, sons, 
divorce, and all other matters of Civil and Criminal law nnder the 
jurisdiction of the Courts, 

The first chapter gives in 82 slokaS ’the mythical origin of the 
Dhammasattham, and certain rnles to be observed by judges in the 
performance of their duties. The mythical origin of the work is 
thus related in the preface : — In the time of king Mahasamada, the 
great original monarch of mankind, a Brahmana named Brahmadeva 
passed away from the Brahma heaven, and became a nobleman at 
the Court of Mahasamada. Perceiving at last that the world of men 
was desperately wicked, he abandoned his family and became a- 
•hermit, living in a cave in the Vasira hill, near the Mandagiri lake. 
There he was visited by a female Kinnara, a fabulous winged 
semi-human being, whose blandishments ultimately overcame his 
asceticism, the result being that she bore him two sons, the elder of 
whom was named Subhadra, and the younger Manusara. In course 
of time the Brahmana communicated to his children his intention 
of returning to the Brahma heaven. Their mother also, he said, 
would go back to Gandhappa, but they, the children, were to remain 
living as recluses until they perfectly acquainted themselves with 
the original sources of all knowledge which would be found inscrib- 
ed on the boundary wall of the world. They were then to proceed 
to the Court of king Mahasamada, and to communicate the know- 
ledge they had so acquired to him. These instructions were carried 
out by his sons, Subhadra devoting himself especially to the study 
of ^natural science, and Manusara to law. The latter coming once 
to the great chain of the mountains Chakkavala, found the Code of 
Laws here set down, carved in capital letters upon the rocks. He 
made a faithful copy of them, which upon his return he presented 
as an inestimable treasure to the great king Mahasamada, who 
being informed of the wonderful way in which they had been dis- 
covered, commanded them to he observed by all his subjects, and 
the Code was called Mannsaradhammasattham. After this mythical 
period the work is said to have been revised in the time of king 
Byumandhi — perhaps Vyomandhi instead of Yyomadhi (F) — the 
third king of the Pagahm dynasty, who reigned no less than 75 
years at that capital in the end of the second and the beginning of 
the third centuries of our era. Burman history records of this king 
that he erected many religious buildings and caused hooks of law to 
be compiled for the benefit his people. Finally this Code, which 
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V at le ngth brought into the Burmese emnire 

afterwards revised W ' * , , . empire, and 

{£" “ " Ci “ ““ »d hi *ny th, 

is invented dl ® c ^ k to prove that also this Last part of the legend 
Civil and Penal 1 Code th” 16 ^ Buddha S iofe ' sW d Procure to this 
commented ^y'him^ 6 fiu^is th** 5 *!^ &S .^? *be canonical boohs 

“ Si - “ - r s £ 

third time undtrkin^P^hv 116 ^ in f e ^teenth century, the 

Ram-manie-tsula-daraka^^r'^the'^omdKr^'of ee the Cn iu n ^ •“ 

tsula Pagoda, the third of the second dynasty of Ava kings^who 
commenced to reign in 1631 A.n. This last edition was prLT^ 
by a judge of some literary repute, who received the title of Manu 
raza and is generally known by the name of Manuraza-kaino- 
“»> tatod ye.™ „d which 

rf “h, ^ll“ 6 ?° g ^ a -'™™S-d»™ and Tsheng-bhyn-eheng 

of the Alompra dynasty, Who reigned from 1763 until 1776 a d 

sequence oi e “ Said *° W become irrupted in con- 

sequence of errors accumulating by repeated transcriptions At 

the request of three priests, Wonna-dhamma-kyaw-dengf the prime 
mmister at Aya undertook, 1770 a.d., the task of re4ing it, for 
the benefit of judges and people. S ’ 

t5lGre , f ° ll0W SOme admon itions and counsels to the - 
J gesforthe regulation of their conduct; such as not to yield 
to the movements of anger and hatred; not to be blinded by the 
presents of cheats, nor to propose in a judgment the hurt or ruin 
0 anyone, but ofoy the fulfilling all the dispositions of the law - 

Sfw T ter0f &e Statut6S and W stained fo 
this Code before attempting to sit in judgment. To judges who 

ant in this manner the esteem and praises of men are held out as a 
«ward as well as happiness in future lives ; but if they do other- 
wise they will be hated by all, and after death will be condemned 
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to the abodes of the wicked. When judges are going to enter 
into the tribunal, they must raise up their eyes and hands to heaven. 
And when they are in the tribunal, they should not be ashamed 
to ask the opinions and advice of subordinate ministers as to the 
best and speediest means of satisfying the parties in a lawsuit. 
They must neither in their countenance nor speech show any 
regard to the wealth or dignity of either party, but must listen 
impartially to both ; nor must they be offended, if sometimes harsh 
words are used by the litigants towards them ; and with the 
greatest prudence and sagacity they must hear all that is said 
either by the persons themselves concerned in the cause, or their 
lawyers. The Code then goes on to speak of those who may act 
as judges. All persons, whether priests or prudent and pious men, 
i^ay act in this capacity, provided they have those qualities which 
constitute a good judge, which are especially these : to be consider- 
ate, prudent, wise, eloquent and well versed in the laws and 
statutes contained in this book. It then proceeds to point out 
those who more commonly exercise the office of judge, and these 
are the governors of the cities, and the chiefs of the villages and 
their lieutenants, those who have made a study of the Dhamma- 
sattham, and arbitrators. After the chiefs of the villages or the 
governors of towns have given their judgment in any cause, they 
may have recourse to another judge, and if the judge has been 
chosen by consent of both parties they must abide by his award. 

After this follows the enumeration of the eighteen original causes 
of suits according to Manu and hTarada : 1, recovery of a debt ; 2, on 
deposits ; 3, sale without ownership ; 4, stipulations among partners ; 
5, recovery of a gift ; 6, non-payment of wages ; 7, breach of order ; 
8, rescission of purchase ; 9, non-delivery of a thing sold ; 10 breach 
of promised obedience; 11, contests regarding boundaries ; 12, 
violence ; 13, abuse ; 14, assault ; 15, duties of man and wife ; 16, 
partition of inheritage ; 17, gambling with dice and living creatures ; 
and 18, miscellaneous disputes. But it must be said that AEanusara 
does not bind himself strictly to the order kept in enumerating 
these titles of law. 

The second chapter speaks in 77 slokas of the rules to be observed 
in giving donations and promises. 

The third chapter contains 95 slokas, and presents an account of 
heirships, and the seven ways of dividing them among the heirs. 
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The following are the cases provided for in this section. How 
property is to be divided : 1, after the death of the father among 
the mother, sons, and daughters ; 2, among the mother and daughters • 
3, after the death of the mother between the father and sons • 4 
between the father and daughters ; 5, after the death of both 
parents among the sons and daughters; 6, what proportion the 
sons of a former husband, or 7, the sons of a former wife, must 
receive. 

. The fourth chapter treats in 150 slokas of the rules to be regarded 
m performing the solemnization of marriage, of the duties of man 
and wife, of the different cases of divorce, fornication, violation, &c. 

The fifth chapter speaks in 95 slokas of the fines which those 
must pay who insult, assault, or strike, or wound persons in con- 
ditions superior to their own. 

The sixth chapter contains in 136 Slokas the rules of recovering a 
debt, of interest on money, of deposits, including the rules of 
evidence by writing, by witnesses, and of ordeals by balance, water, 
nre, and poison. 

The seventh chapter discusses in 113 Slokas the rules to be observ- 
ed regarding theft, lying and deceit. 

The eighth chapter deals in 111 slokas with the rules in re- 
gard to the sale of slaves. There are seven kinds of slaves who are 
bound to render personal services to their masters : 1, those who are 
bought with money; 2, the children of a female, slave living in a 
family ; 3, slaves by birth, that is, those whose parents are slaves • 
4, slaves given as presents ; 5, those who make themselves slaves to 
deliver themselves from some trouble; 6, those who in times of 
scarcity are dependent on others for their support ; and 7, those who 
hire themselves out for daily or monthly labour. Manu also knows 
this seven-fold division of bondage, whilst Mrada distinguishes 
between fifteen forms of slaveiy. There are two species of slavery 
one temporary, the other perpetual ; a man may be sold in both 
these kinds of slavery. 

The ninth chapter refers in 95 slokas to the rules to be observed 
m laying wages and gambling with dice and living creatures. 

The tenth chapter contains in 180 Slokas miscellaneous disputes 
or sundries, and gives rules of the different kinds of buying 
selling, borrowing, &c. The introduction of such a title as this is 
voi<. xy. 44 
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a sign of expansion of tlie original limits of legislation, and 
proves as distinctly as possible the presumption that Mannsara 
used for' tbe compilation of bis work not only tbe Code of Manu, 
but also tbe more recent Codes of Yajnavalkya and Narada. 

Tbis is a short account of tbe most valuable Digest of Buddhist 
Law, and in a following paper I shall compare it with tbe different 
codes of Brahminica! Law. 
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Art. XII. On a Hoard of Coins found at Broach. By Surgeon- 
Major 0 . Codringxoh, M.D., M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


[Head 10th October 1S82.] 


, ^ HIS treasure was found last March by labourers who were dig- 
ging. a tank in the compound of the Jamat Khana building of the 
arsi Panchayet, near the Police Lines and the Borwad or street 
of the Borahs. A man’s pick struck against an old brass pot, and 
the workmen suspecting it contained treasure, immediately covered 
the earth over it again, and leaving it began to work in another 
spot. In the evening they returned, removed the vessel and 
after taking out the contents, threw it into the river. It was 
therefore seen only by the workmen, but from their account it was 
an ordinary old brass lota. The hoard consisted of 448 entire and 
some pieces of gold coins, 4 small ingots of gold, and about 1,200 
silver coins and pieces. 

The collection includes coins of Qenoa, Venice, Egypt, Armenia, 
Persia and Delhi; and all, with the exception of one Khalif coin 
of a previous century, are of dates comprised within the period 
between a. e. 658 and 782, or a.d. 1260 to 1380. 

Prom all the coins being of so nearly the same age, although 
of such different countries, we may conclude that the deposit was 
made soon after the date of the most recent one— that is, towards 
the end of the fourteenth century ; and from the description of the 
money , we may suppose that the owner was a merchant engaged 
m foreign trade with the West at Broach, then the great emporium 
for such traffic on this coast, his transactions being with Atnca, and 
Arabia on the one side and the interior of India on the other. 

GOLD COINS. 

Mamluk Sultans.— Bahree Dynasty.— 367 gold coins belong 
to this group, comprising good and some very fine specimens of 
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the coinage of 18 out of tbe 25 Sultans of the dynasty — viz., 5th, 
8th, 10th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 
24th. Thus only 7 Snltans who reigned in the period a. h. 658 
to 782 are unrepresented in the collection. Of these the 6th and 
7th Sultans were on the throne about one year each, the 9th three 
years, the 11th two years, the 12th two years, the 13th one year, and 
the 15th but a few months— that is, altogether only about ten 
years. 

In the British Museum collection, according to the Catalogue pub- 
lished in 1879, there are no coins of the 6th, 7th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 
and 16th Sultans, and but one gold and one silver of the 9th, 
one silver of the 11th, and one silver of the 12th, so no doubt the 
coinage of these Mamluks is very rare. We are fortunate in having 
in this collection gold coins of Seyf-ed-deen KaMooxi the 8th, 
Seyf-ed-deen Aboo Bekr the 14th, Ndsir Shihab-ed-deen Ahmad 
the 16th, and El-Kamil Seyf-ed-deen ShaaMn the 18th Sultan, of 
which there one none in the British Musenm Catalogue, and several 
varieties of the coinage of some other Mamluk kings. 

The following is the list : — - 

Edh-DhAhir Rukn-ed-deen Beybars, 5th Sultan. 

No. 1. (Fig. I.) — No mint or year. 

Obv. — Area, within double Obv. — Area, within double 

circle — 


circle - 


r U Jf 

JLf L f 

I f j t 

I UsJ 1 

(jAXGj+J I 

Margin illegible. 
Size, '95 ; weight, 97*5.^ 


uCl d f } 


<\J I jj kp d I f 

Beneath, Lion to left. 
Margin illegible. 


The legends on this coin are similar to those of a silver coin in 
Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 481. 


# Sizes are given in inches and decimals ; weights in grains and decimals. 
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No 9 SETP ' ED ' DEEN 8th Sultan. 

r ., ' ' f lg ‘ n -)— El-kalurah ; year obliterated. 

circle—- d ° Ubk ‘ ^'-Within double circle- 


1 HI <*J | i/ 

f 

Margin illegible 


l^AAsCj&J } 

<-£Uf t^UoJ If 

LJlX.ut 

Ui &J I j Ixj jJ I jj^xx^J | 

Margin illegible. 


mi* . . ., ° margin illegible. 

Size ^Q^ 11211 ar to a silver coin in B «t- Mus. Catalogue, No. 492. 
bize, -9; weight, 112. 

k °. riimashk. ; year obliterated. 

.-Within crenated circle- Rev .- Area within crenated 

circle — 


(3^x>Oo 

As No. 2, 


«-OJf cjUzJUf 


eAu o 


j Uj^Jj 


Margin illegible. 


Margin illegible. 

Size, *9 • weight, 91*5. 

a.. ^oS'nn Si K'°r. M ° W ”“’ Sulto - 

Oiro. Area, m<h» doubb ^ ^ 


double 


*4tS 


circle- 

i_j>A IsU b 

*J i y 
I d &&S:' 0 

t\&J b <S:JL«j f 

f J 

c?** 32 I j 

Margin illegible. 

Size, -9 ; weight, 86. 

M M^clSlogte ar Fou^the^ ^ °“ a f Ter coin > No - 504, Brit, 
date, two cofned at kZ^TLwT ”” ** *“ ^ 


circle- 

f UaJLJf { 

J hj^Jl 

jjh^ax*Jf 

Margin cut off. 
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Ho. 5. (Fig. IV.) — Dimashh: ; year 740. 
Obv . — 

AIM 

(^yo Sj \ j&iJ f ho j 

*+*£* aim in ij\ u 

aJL«j ! aJJ f 


Bev.- 


J* 


■Area, within circle- 
A 

UaLJl 


OJ i 

tJJ I tXUl 


iX.s^° cj t J liioj I 




(mJ ^ jj 


«XXvj j j^&AJ f tAl^J t 

dj jj f 


Size, 1 05 ; weight, 116*5. 

This is very similar to Ho. 500, Brit. Mus. Catalogue, of Kahirah 
mint. 

Seventeen more of this type, 15 being of Kahirah, two dated 
739, and one 741. One of Dimashk, date illegible, and one of 
doubtful mint of the year 741. 

All these are probably of the 2nd and 3rd reigns of this Mamluk. 

El-Mansoor Seyf-bd-deen Aboo Beer, 14th Sultan. 

Ho. 6. (Fig. V.) — El-K&hirah ; year 742. 


Obv . — As Ho. 5. 


Bev.- 


%~ j£b t&J Ij f*o 

^UaJLJl 


OiJ ! jp hj Cid I jp I 


Size, 1*05 ; weight, 114, 


(ir xxjf dAo _^UJ| iJd+J 


There are no coins of this Mamluk in Brit. Mus. Catalogue. Both 
legend and date are plain. 

Ho. 7. (Fig VI.) 

En-H1sir Shihab-ed-deen Ahmad, 16th Sultan. 

El-Kahirah ; year 742, 


Obv.- 


&LM 


Qyo 1/ 1 j+a\J I U j 

Aid t H f aJ l H 
A4J h | AlU l uj** j 

<3^1 j 

Size, 1 ; weight, 107*5. 


Bev . — 

13J lj ■ 

^UJi <JJJ I ^IhLJ} 
a+a. 1 ^odf j USdJl 
A*ac*' 0 ^otlM u£i*df (yi 


Rjl&gjw 


J 4 ^ 0 1 J 
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No coins of this Sultan are given in Brit. Mas. Catalogue, 
i his is a fine one with distinct legend and date. 

Es-Salijj Imad-ed-deen IsmAeel, 17th Sultan 
No. 8. (Pig. VII. )— El-Kahirah ; year 745. 

Obv.~As No. 7 Be®.— 

<JU+J| a&LJl 
I j UioJl o l*J= 

tr *A. ISJ f ^ 

Size, 1-05 ; weight, 107-5. j 

Another similar, dated 7[4]3. 

This seems quite the same as No. 529, Brit. Mas. Catalogue. 

El-Kamie Setf-bd-deen ShaabAn, 18 th Sultan 
No. 9. (Fig. VIII.) — Dimashk ; year 746. 

°bv.—A8 No. 5. Be®.— 

cUtol wAUJl W (UJ| 

j UioJl i_£jw< 

*+** I <sut & 






&jl+3 tXm j 

Size, 1 • weight, 81*5. 

One similar. El-Kahirah ; year 747. 

No. 10 . No mint; year 7[4]6. 

Obv. -As No. 9. Be®.— As No. 9, hut in addi- 

tion — 

No. 11. (Pig. IX.) — Dimashk ; year 746. ^ ^ 

Obv.- As No. 9, with in addi- Be®.-As No. 10 

tion — ■ 

Size, 1 ; weight, 149’5. 

Three similar without dates ; two of El-Kahirah mint. 

CafaJ^e ° ftMS Mamlnk 13 descri 'bed » the Brit. Mus. 
These three varieties are, as far as I know, new. 
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El-Mudhaffar Seyf-ed-deen Hajjee, 19th Sultan, 

No. 12. (Fig. X.) — Dimashtc ; year 747. 

Obv . — As No. 7, with in addi- Rev . — 

tion — 

(3***'*“ ^ 

jsUz&J } lSI+J I ^ UaLJ f 
hi. dJ I j hi .(>1 f 
cJb 1 " L>* ^ * lJJ-J I (jf 

f jj AAam 

£ A J j J 

Size, '95 ; weight, 99*5, 

This coin is similar to No. 546 of Brit. Mus. Catalogue, except 
that J \ is written instead of This is the only instance in 

this coinage in which the month of the year is given. 

Another of the same mint and year. 

No. 13. (Fig, XI.) — No mint; no year. 

Obv. — Area, in circle — 

All} 

OAP ^jJ© 1 lx> ^ 

All} At ill S 
«XgJ b AJUj t All } 


Rev. — Area, in circle — 
^LhJUf 

•Aa^c jS)Ja+J I 

j<xl 1 j hi 
= 111! 


1 j UioJl 

j l 

Margin illegible. Margin illegible. 

Size, *95 ; weight, 138*5. 

Six coins similar to this. Apparently a new variety, the name 
of the mint cannot he made out on any of them, hut the general 
appearance of the coins leads me to think them of Dimashl-c. 

En-Nasir NIsir-ed-deen Hasan, 20th Sultan. 

No. 14. (Fig. XII.)— El-K4hirah ; yOar 752. 


Obv . — 

AIM 

«xic ^yo f _^oa 1} bo j 
All I Jft Alt Jl 
Ij. b l All I (J jy#j 

(J^i J 

Al/ ^J«xl t 

Size, 1*1 ; weight, 115*5. 


Rev . — 

JJ jib tflj b u^i'j^o 

j*o UJ t *Jbl*J I IhJLJ t 

IjJ j jM + A. fjjJ dJ t y hi oJ ! ~yG b 

jjAXi I &Lw> &*SE?°: ^yo IjJ t cjbtaJl 
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Fine similar to this, all of the same mint and dated 751 7-2 751 
752, 751, 752, 75-, - -2, 7- ’ 

^ These coins are all of the first reign of Fasir Hasan (a. h. 748 

752). There are none of the kind in the Brit. Mas. Catalogue, 
nor any in gold which can he with certainty attributed to the first 
reign of the Sultan. 

Fo. 15. (Fig. XIII.) — Dimashjc ; year 758. 

Obv - — As Fo. 5. j 

x Cj j*C 

l _OJ I ^UoJUi 


j iAjoj? j*oij 
i*) ^ jMslxii 

j j 

Size, -95 ; weight, 93. 

JS 8 * “f 8 ? *° No - 560 of ^ Mus. Catalogue, except in the 
position of the date on the reverse. 

Twenty more coins similar to this, viz. : 

° f I eara 7 ™, 760, 760, 7- -, 760,--, 756, 

' ll\ 75 ~ 7 ~ ~ 7 “ " 7 “ , -57, 7- -. 

Of Kihirab. mint ; years 7- -5 . 

1ST o mint legible ; year 7- — . 

Fo. 16. (Fig. XIV . ) — EI-Kahirah ; year 756. 

Obv.—As Fo. 14. Rev.— 

&Uc JjA tai I yb 
4J0JI ^tkJLJ/ 
f 1 jUidJ f u 

jy&xjf &JU*J f 4X^3^ 

Size, 1*5 ; weight, 121. 

This corresponds to Fo. 558 of Brit. Mus. Catalogue. Forty-one 
more similar coins, viz. 

Of Kahirah mint; years 758, 760, -5-, 75-, - -7, 75. 

75-, , , 762, 757, 7--, 757, 76_, 756, 75-,’ .’--s’ 

7- -, 75-, - -7, 757, 7-2, , -58, 757, 7-9. 

Of Dimashk mint ; year 7- — 2, 76-. 

Of Iskendereeyeh mint; years 7- -, 756, , 76-, . 

Fo mint legible ; years , -56, , 7- -, . 
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No. 17. (Fig- XV.)— Dimashk ; year 748. 

Obv.—As No. 14. Eev.— 

^UJt (jUuJi ^LfcJ — M 

*SJI tylkUl UJIr 0 
w 1*3 &iw j*> ili i 
iLl+xx* j tyWjl 3 

i of the first year of the first reign 
.to No. 562 of Brit Mus. Catalogue. 


Size, 1-05 ; weight, 159. 

This fine coin, it will he seen, 
of the Sultan. It appears simils 
Pour others of the same type, viz. 
Of Dimashk mint ;year - -7 and - 
Of unknown mint ; year —5—, 

No. 18. 

Obv.—As No. 15. j 

Three of Dimashk ; year 760. 

One of Kahirah ; year illegible. 
No. 19.' Mint unknown; year 71 
Obv . — As No. 15. 
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No. 21. (Fig. XVII.) — Dimashk ; year cut off. 

Obv.—As No. 14, without the Bev.—As No. 20, except date, 
last line. 

Size, *9 ; weight, 78*5. 

El-Mansooe Salah-ed-dben Mohammad, 2*2nd Sultan. 

No. 22. (Fig. XVIII.) — El-Kahirah ; year 7[6]2. 

Obv.— As No. 14. Rev.— ^ 

Jj { IaJ b w yi> . 

J I iXi-aJ I t*) f 

sXUJ f ^ 4 Xfc^sr* I * * * 5 &) { J IjjoJf Iho 

■ J*C UJ t 1 ^gSx. Lx f 

&j U,3tx«a J ...... 

Size, 1*05 ; weight, 124. 

Similar to No. 570, Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

Nine more of Kahirah mint ; years 7 — , 7-3, 7-2, 76-, 764, 76-, 
76-, 7-4, - -4. 

Two of Dimashh: mint ; years 3, 7-3. 

Five of Iskendereeyeh mint; years 4, 7-4, , 4, 7-2. 

One of unknown mint and date. 

No. 23. (Fig. XIX.)— Dimashk ; no year. 

Obv. — As No. 14. Rev. — 

I <XA*I t ftj lkl*J f 
(X+jx** (jjj oJ I j tyi 1 

cXl]Jt <^xLx Ji3aJ I uAUf 

&■> d^° 

Size, *95 ; weight, 88. 

There is nothing like this coin in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

El-Ashraf Nasir-ed-deen Shaaban, 23rd Sultan. 

No. 24. (Fig. XX.) — Ei-K&hirah ; year 766. 

Obv . — As No. 14. Rev- — _ w 

O^M3 LlJ U O 

lS vjA A f cAlUJ I UaJLJ I 
[eH] t j UjoJl j+e 6 

t*jj Aj (Jfj &4JS? 0 y*G lii f tXUl I 
Jl> j J 



Size, 1*2 ; weight 101. 
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This is similar to No. 576 of Brit. Mas. Catalogue. 

Forty-eight more of Kahirah mint; of years 77-, 7-3, -78, -71, 
77-, 7—, 766, 76-, 772, —3, 77-, 767, 77-, 77-, 765, 771, 766, 771, 
7- -, 77[8], 77-, 77-, 767, 77-, 776, 7-2, — 7, 778, 77[2], 7[66], 
771, 776, 77[3], 7-7, 77-, 77-, 77-, 7-7, 776, 7-7, —3, 77[8], 
7-7, 7-5, 77-, 7-7, and two without date. 

Twenty more of Dimashfc mint; of years --5, — 7, - - 8 , 7-4, 
7-5, 7 -, 7, 7 — , 7 — , 771, — 6 , 7 — , 7-6, 7 — , 76-, and five 
without date. 

Twenty more of Iskendereeyeh mint ; of years 777 (Fig. XXL), 
7-6, 767, 76-, 777, (Fig. XXII), 7-5, 77-, 767, 777, 773, - -5, 
77[8], 775, 777, 777, and five without date. 

Fig. XXL: Size 11 ; weight 151*5. Fig. XXII.: Size, 11; 
weight, 124. 

Thirteen more without legible mint ; of years 77-, 77- 7- 767, 

76-, 7 7 [5], 7 — , 7 — , 7 — , 7 — , and three without date. 

No. 25. Mint obliterated ; year 7 . 

Obv . — -As No. 14, with in ad- Rev . — 

dition — * # # 

f ^ il f 4 XL 4 J f ^ IkJLj I 

^ Jjy&xj I 
A J 

One other of the same. 

This corresponds to No. 579, Brit Mus. Catalogue. 

No. 26. No mint or year. 

Obv . — As No. 14. Rev . — As No. 24, hut that 

instead of the first line there is 
the beginning of the legend of 
the obverse. 

ALU 

Ah y f Cx» j 

One other of the same. 

No. 27. (Fig XXI Y.) — No mint ; year 77-. 

Obv . — As No. 14, but below Rev . — As No. 26. 

last line — 

Size,.!; weight, 113. 
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El-Mansoor ’Ala-ed-deen 'Alee, 24th Sal tan. 

Dimashk ; year 77-. 

No. 28. 

Obv.—As No. 25. BeV '__ 

43 wC 

jy*a x&Jf f ^IkLJ 

ur 1 ^ j 

I ^ LkJLJ I ^ 

4 ^ Sr<l ^ * ciU-lJ I 4^ 

&J t^ja.A»wa jj 

Size, *9 ; weight, 140. 

Fourteen similar of Dimashk mint, of the years — 8, 8, 8, 

~ -8, - 80, 7 , — 8, 7-8, and sis without date. 

Twelve of illegible mint, of years 77- (Fig. XXIII ) 77- 7- - 
*- 7- 77-, 77-, 77-, 77-, 7 --. 

No. 29. Dimashk ; year 780. 

Obv. As No. 28. Bev .— As No. 28 ; but in 

the first line — 

CjaJUj j (sic.) J &Lw® 

^ XXV.) — El-K4hirah; year 781. 

Obv. — As No. 14. ft eV ' 

JJP&X4J I O a JL J I 

^ ^ I j> LJoJ f Jiff 

4^**^ 

h ****** j 

Size, 1*05 ; weight, 109*5. 

This is the same as Xo. 609 of Brit. Mm. Catalogue, 
nineteen more of a like pattern, viz. : — 

Of KaMrah ; years 777, 77-, 7-8, 777, 777, 781, 78-, 77-, 781 
78—, 781, 778, 77— ; one without date. 

Of Dimashk, year 7-7. 

Of Iskendereeyeh; years 781, 77-. 

No mint legible ; years 778, 77-, 
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Ayyoohees . 

No. 3L A coin of En-Nasir SaHia-ed-deen Yoosnf ibn Ayyoob, 
1st Sultan of the line of Salah-ed-deen (a. h. 564-589). I could 
not make out the date, but it was similar in appearance to No. 243, 
Brit. Mns. Catalogue. 

Size, -8 5 weight, 63 '5. ‘ ^ 

No. 32. — A large very much worn coin of the last Khalit of 
Al- Abbas I think, but I could not read the legend. 

Persia n — Mong uls. 

Uljaitu, 8th Khan. 

No. 33. 

Mint and year doubtful. 

Qbv . — Area within ornament- 
ed six foil — 


Bev — Area, within ornament* 
ed seven foil — 

v-r® 

UiL*J } f Alj jO ^ 5 ^ 

ySlx : 

j UioJ I 

^ Uaho Is: 

<S>Xo *D { &1A 


Margin* 


Margin, in spaces between 
+3^^ ^ seven foil and outer circle. 

. ! 1 (?) &>♦ i >» 1 - - 1 - - 1 v-r* 

53 - 5 . , , „ . 

jo. 128 of Brit. Mus. Cat. of the year 714. 

AboO-Sa’eed, 9 th Khan. 


No. 34. 

Tebreez ; year 731 . 

Olv . — Within eight foil- 


j^e V . — Area, -within ornament- 
ed octagon — 


UaLJ! 


jij? 
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Margin In space within outer circle. 

j | ] j i J j ls* | yij& [ 

Size, -9 ; weight, 128. 

This Is similar to Ho. 174, Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

Mudhaffaree. 

Shah Shuja. 

Ho. 35. (Fig. XXVI.) — Sheeraz; year 777. 

Ohv. — In qnartrefoil within Bev. — Area, within ornament- 


the legend on this is similar to that on silver ones in the collection. 

Jelair . 

Hoseyn. 

Ho* 36. (Fig. XXVII.) — Baghdad; year 7- 
Obv . — In circle and ring of Bev. — Area, in six pointed 

dots — star — 



al qnartrefoil and circle — 

! ) 




j^J } jAxt 

\ j ' 1 

m a 

^ IKfeJ S ^ IkJLJ fj 


<tli 1 

oJux 55 

I h 

&U f tJjmj 

Axxc all I 

1 1| : 


jlri" 

f: J* 



I 

Margin, in spaces within, 
circle — 

AJ UjUu«« j | f^XXsa | j £j^Uv | — — — 

n 

weight, 66*5. 


] i i 

. coin of Shah Shuja is given in the Brit. Mus. Cat., hut 

/4 1 


Alii ^IkLJi 

SI Ail H qjoJ | JJU ^Sl 

d * J ^ LgJ 

* Margin, between points within 

cjj-A a circle — 

Alii j 


# # 


mu 
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Size, *9 ; weight 159. 

Tlie word I read is not very distinct, and there appears to 
Tbe something above it, but the character of the coin and the 
words I J confirm the reading. 

Doubtful. 

No. 37. (Fig. XXVIII .) — Kerman ; 78 L 

Ql v . — Area in square within Bev . — In circle with outer ring 

two circles — of dots and curves — 


iff *J1 H f 

cujx* adJf JoWI if? 

&XJ I (J jr^j ^ f J (3^ ^ 

In spaces between square and & vj**® 

circle — 

is^ | \ j+* \j^.yJ 

Margin between two circles, 
divided into four by dotted loops 
at corners of inner square — 

dj UjU«W3 £ 

Size *85 ; weight, 171*5. 

The date is rather doubtful, but comparison of the six specimens 
in this collection confirms the reading 78 L 

No. 38. (Fig. XXIX.)— Kirman ; year 768 (?) 


-Area as No. 37. 


Bev . — In circle and outer 
circle of dots — 


Margin divided by four dotted 

circles — iXUM 

A ?*AJUo j j I j 

Size, *85 ; weight, 170. 

Five others of this kind. 

I feel very uncertain about this date. The appearance of the 
coin and the character of the letters are so like the preceding one 
that no doubt they are of the same dynasty. From A. h. 746 to 795 
the Mudhaffarees were the reigning princes at Kerman, but these 
coins not having the word j&Ja* on them, I think they cannot he 
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of Mohamed-ibn-El-Madhaffar, the first prince of that line, and 
35 of thls collection, they are more certainly not of 
kiiaD bhnja. I do not know to whom to attribute them 

* aerip^^ 

No. 39. Venetian Sequins. 

2 of Bartolomeo Gradenigo, elected Doge a.d. 1339. 

0 or Andrea Dandolo, elected Doge a, d. 1343. 

3 of Giovani Dolfino, elected Doge a.d. 1356* 

1 of Lorenzo Celsi, elected Doge a. d. 1361. 

6 of Marco Comaro, elected Doge a. d. 1365. 

3 of Andrea Contarini, elected Doge A. d. 1368. 

MUnt 17 UhlS ° f , the kSt Damed Do - e - very considerable ' 
0( . “ “ wor kman.sh lp . The name on some of them is Andr 

p . ’ and °“ 0tllers Andr Otareno in badly formed letters. 

Perhaps the imitation of the Venetian ducat had already begun then 
It was for a very long time the chief European gold coin current in 
the East, and so no doubt was early imitated to meet the den— -^s 
for it ae currency in trade, as we find was the case with Athenian 
and other Greek money in a still earlier age. The sequin still holds 
own as the favourite com for ornaments in this part of India. 

®Jf 0116 13 mach ™ lned b y natives, and a greater proper- 
ty of the : women, coolies and others, one sees in the streets of 

Bombay, have one or more rudely made and usually very thin 
imitations hungf round thp nnt. . * 

in « XT? . ® ck ' rhe y are stlii m a <*e rn quantities 

iron d* *'* * 1 , \ piGCe of # old bein g hammered between rudely cut 

iron dies of the shape of hammer heads. 

no dtub TTr 1 eX fl tenSiVe curren °y and popularity in India were 
no doubt at lirst the fineness of its metal, the touch being 997 of 

pure gold m 100 parts ; its novelty, being the first modem European 

b^twf Cam ® to Indla ™ any quantity; and to some extent its 
f , 7' , COn UHUn £ in chief favour as an ornament, although now 

of debased form and poor metal, must be accounted for by the love 

Ilt 6 f Pe0 ? , adk6re *° tte CUstoms a » d t^ditionl of their 
ancestors (and especially is this so with the women of all classes). 

That, as the particular turn of the turban and fold of the dhoti or 
earns carefuHy preserved without change through generations, so is 
the neck ornament, without knowing or thinking why of such a 
shape, size, or kind. 
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w . Genoa . 

No. 40. (Fig XXX.) 

Five Quartardo. 

Obverse— In centre the Griffo, or Castle of Genoa, with three towers 
surrounded by a wreath. Marginal legend— DVX IANVENSIVXI 
QYARTY. C. 

Reverse— In centre a cross with surrounding wreath. Marginal 
legend— CONRAD Y. REX ROMANORYM. P. 

Note* Conrad III., when king of the Romans, gave permission to the Re- 
pubhc to coin their own money in December 1138, when the first dinaro was 
struck. On the obverse is seen the Griffo or Castle of Genoa, with the three 
towers, and the king’s name ; on the reverse is the cross, the banner of Genoa 
and the inscription “Janua.” - * 

The earliest appearance of the gold coinage of Genoa was in the first half of 
the thirteenth century, and was valued at eight soldi, and called the Genovino 
d oro. It was sub-divided into two smaller gold coins, viz. a quartardo of two 
soldi and an ottavo of one. This latter coin was very small, and but little used 
There was also a terzaroto or third of a Genovino d’or, coined by some of the 
Doges in gold, having only the inscription DVX lANViE, and no ordinal 
numbers. — ( Bent's Genoa.) 

Pathan Kings of Delhi > 

Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah. 

No. 41.— Three coins similar to No. 130, Thomas’ Pathan kings, 
and No. DCCI. of Marsden. Margin of each partly gone, but on 
one the date 704 can be read. 

GhiAs-ud-deen Tughlak Shah* 

No. 42. — Three coins similar to No. 159, Thomas' Pat. kings ; of 
dates 721, 728 and 7- - . " 

No. 43. (Fig. XXXI.) 

Obv . — Area within circle — Rev . — 

tfd* 5 (Jfj+J I Lu &J f & Ujs 

% Ijp&G f 

The marginal legends are cut off. 

Size, -95 ; weight, 168*5. 

This is, I believe, a new variety of this king's coinage. 

Mxjsammad-bin Tughlak. 

No. 44. — A very -perfect coin, similar to No. 174 of Thomas, 
Deogir; year 727. 

No. 45.— A coin similar to No. 176 of Thomas, and DCC^YI. of 
Marsden. Delhi; year 735. 

No. 46.— A coin similar to No. 179 of Thomas ; year 73 [3]. 
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Coins struck in the name of the Egyptian Khali/. 

No. 47 (Fig. XXXII.)— Sis coins similar to No. 212 of Thomas 
bearing the name of A1 Mustakfi Billah, Abu al rabi’a Sulaiman. 
One dated /41, the years of the others uncertain. 

N °- 48 ^ T ^enty-five coins as No. 213 of Thomas, bearing the 
name Al Hakim b’amr lllah, Abu al Abbds Ahmad. 

Klmhf 49 (Fig ‘ XXXIIL) ~° ae C ° iu bearin g the name of the same 

0lv -~ Bev.- 

Jtjj ) 

Size, ‘75 ; weight, 167. 

Tins appears to be a new variety of gold coin, the legend and- 
d Thoma’ 1 '* ° f ^ ^ t5le Same as on a C0 PPer one. No. 218 


Mahmud Shah bin Muhammad Shah bin Tughlak Shah. 

Two coins similar to that described and figured by Mr J G- 
Delmerick, Beng. Asiat. Journ., Vol. XLIII., page 97, attributed by 
him to a chdd, the real or pretended son of Muhammad bin Tughlak 
who was placed upon the throne at Delhi on the death of that kins-’ 
but deposed and probably killed by Firuz Shah on his reaching the 
capital from the field. Mention is made of three specimens being- 

known. I myself have another, which I got from a Bombay- 
Mar wan. * 

Obv . — 

k&H 

f jXjfi f 

UioJl £,Ui 

J&Jt j*\ 

Size, *8 ; weight, 170. 

Firuz Shah. 

No. 51.— Two coins similar to No. 224 of Thomas. 

Both without margins, and one of very inferior workmanship. 

No. 52.— One coin similar to No. 225 of Thomas. 


Rev.- 




8 

&U1LJ] gU&UJ 
vap 
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The great majority of the silver are pieces of Manuals corns, 
with them a good many Persian and some few Armenian. They 
were all much encrusted with verdigris from the brass vessel 
in which they had been, and some too were partly covered with a 
hard green coloured lac or wax which was very difficult to remove 
with turpentine or spirits ; in some cases it had to he burnt off m a 
lamp. It is curious that there should be no Delhi coins amongst the 
silver when there was such a proportion of golden coinage of that 
sort in the hoard. 

Persian. 

No name . 

No 1. (Fig-. I.) — Samarkand (?) ; year 750. 

Oh ,.- Centre within square- Eer.-Within double circle 

with intervening one of 


Margin ■within circle and circle 
of dots divided by ornamental 
work into four spaces corre- 
sponding to sides of square 

ij | ^ i W* I CO 

Size, 1 ; weight, 6P5 . , 

The name of the mint is not distinct, but appears to be Samarxand. 

No name . 

No. 2. (Fig. II.). — No mint ; year 770. _ . 

Obv . — Area circular- ^.-Figure of a man sitting 

I I AUt cross-legged m oval space at toj 

AJJl m t)\ 3/ of area. 

iDl 4 ^" Area circular except piece cu 

^<xgJb AUjI off at top— • 

Margin within a plain and ^ 1 1 1 1 ^LkL-Jl 

dotted circle— ^ ^ j/t 

GJfl hoj j C yh® J** jt-iji* UuJt tyiOJI 

&XJ I o Uj 51 ! j 
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Margin as obverse. 

I'jXx; f all b ..JR**! S |*loSf 
kj #■ # ^^0 

Six of this kind. No oilier dates legible. 

Size, ‘1 ; weight, 29. 

No. 3. (Fig. III.) — No name ; no mint; year 775. 

Obv, — -As No. 2. Rev, — Figure of a pigeon 

above area, otherwise as No. 2. 
Six specimens ; dates 773, 774, 775. 

Size, *1 ; weight, 29. 

No. 4. (Fig. IV.) — Bagdad (?) ; year 774. 

Obv, — As No. 2. Rev. — Figure of a fish above 

area. Area as No. 2; pellet be- 
low fish — 

uAUf ^LkUt 

g ^ t 

{jf» h-*d f fjj-? 6J I 
LS^ (iH 

Margin within a plain and dotted circle — 

*[!] t <SU b pSax+J f 

&j b^tjuu jj jj f Aa-w 

Thirty-two specimens. 

Other years 773, 775, 77[8]. 

Size, *1 ; weight, 29. 

No. 5. (Fig. V.) 

Obv, — As No. 2. Rev. — Area, circle with piece 

cut off at the bottom — 


cOJl & (hJUl 

bjsJ I ^yj &) ( 

Lion, passant, to right with 
pellet below. 

Margin — 

j V L ?‘« >0 I b plcxjl f . 

So j 4 ^a*a ^ 
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Twenty-one specimens. Other years 775, 777, 778. 

Size, *1 ; weight, 28, 

No. 6. — One similar to No. 5, but the inscription on area of 
reverse upside down. 


No. 7. — Two similar to No. 5, but the date in numerals vva. 
No. 8. — (Fig. VI.) 

Obv . — As No. 2. Bev . — 

cAUf^lhUf 
& 1 f j*> a i 

*£U\ ^rbxii 

Margin — 

*JL>b jJUjt ^ UJI1 

&J 1+JtA-vO JJ ^AAau jj AjUtH 

Forty-one specimens. Other years 764, 767, 7-8. 

Size, *1 ; weight 31. 

No. 9 (Fig. VII.)— 


Obv . — Area in circle with font 
nipple-like points — 

aAsujJ ! yJ f AJJ { 
r aJLf, J,l ^IJf 
AJJ ( Jj-wj 

4^0 j> 45 * 



Ber. — Area in circle as o’ 
verse — 

Um) i o 

4JU4J t (•) Uxl^J I 

«js 

£ jJDo 

vAXJ { OjJ tfcSr 

Margin — 

! jAjq | Alib p Ja AiJ I ^ bo ‘ 
[ * * ‘ b ] v-» j 

ajbjtXMj 



Margin illegible. 

Size, *1 ; weight 29. 

Five specimens. Other year 775. 
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No. 10. (Fig. VIII.) 

Obv. Area in circle as No. 9. 


Margin — ■ 

1 Margin — 

# # ' # # # 
Size, *1 ; weight, 26*5. 

Three specimens ; no other date. 
No. 11. (Fig. IX.) 

Obv. Area as No. 9, but a 
star in centre- — - 


Bev . — Area in circle — 
f IhJtmJ | 

erf aJI (^c£JI or) J I 

cJLo 

tyiLcj J f^x, f All Ij fixj | r U j/ ( 
AjUj«a-o A. AaJ * * * 


Margin, divided by 4 stars, as 
No. 2. 


Bev, Area in circle, star in 
centre — 

dj 

±S1J\ wlkLJi 

[ ? J &JUc 
J* Jf f oJt Isz+J t 
tSJ-iJ f 

I 

Margin— aUL ^xj | 

Size I * n l-i . , < * l ***«fcri**3 Cjlii- oIaAj ^ 

bize, 1 to 1 1 ; weight 24 to 26. 

Thorn' l 1 * 3 ?™ 6118 ; no other dates visible, 
foartilettj) "“ pi abo " ttt <’ 

No. U (F%. if ™ ■"*“ “ ' 

ofcdtr 1 ”* " in cren *t, d 

. circle — 

« No. -9. I, 

I # # 

*ji*. JU Jt 
& ***'° 



* # * 
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! 1 h 


ii ; 


Margin illegible. Margin— 

^ # “S* t * j^jyt£LX^$ I # #■ # H ^ 

&J XX*tS 

Size, * I ; weight 24. 

The name of the mint appears to be written ***** 1} 

No. 13. (Fig. XL) 

Obv. — Area, within ornament- Rev . — Area, in ornamental 

circle — 


al circle — * 

As No. 9. 


e~« (?) 

I ^UhLJf 

o j.£» y I 
.(JUj;4»ao I jujj oJ t 

[J^>] w* 

Margin — 

# # * # aU li fdbx+J I * * 

# # # # # 

Four specimens ; on one of them the date 783 can be made out. 
No. 14. (Fig. XII.) 


Margin illegible. 


Obv . — Area within six foil*- 
aJLft 

KuJi J! 

Ail! 


Efr. — Centre in six foil a pair 
of fishes head to tail. 

Inner circle — • 

# * * »JU*J I U&LJ t o j L * * 


Inner circle within plain ring — Outer circle 

£j*. 0h$J b ALcj 1 All 1 (J ^ 

ijaJ I j trt^° L^° * |* bo J/ 1 

Cater circle within plain ring &jL*a** * * VJ"* 3 

and ring of dots, illegible* 

Size, 1*3 to *95 ; weight, 32. 

Eleven specimens. 
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No. 15, (Pig. XIII.) 

Ohi?, Area and inner circle as 
No. 14. 

On ten* circle — 

LS^ 

****## 


^ y: ! 


i?er. — Area in eight foil ; lion 
rampant. 

Inner circle — 

f &JU> && lsz+!\ } 

{jJ kjglc 

Outer circle — 


*Vb fjUj I ^uj/t 


LaA**; ^ {4.J iXjLwj # 


vir 


The name of the mint place appears to be *+&*+* b 
T 'or t j-se ven spec i men s . 

Size, 1-2 to 1; weight, 30 to 28. 

Other dates 7-5, 7-3, 7-7. 

No. 10. (Fig. XIV.) 


Obv. — As No. 15. 


Rev, Centre in eight foil ; a 
bird. 

Inner and outer circles as 

No. 15. 


Twenty-two specimens. 

Size, IT to 1 ; weight, 21 to 27. 

Dates 7-7, 7[4]5, 7[4]0, 7 [4]6. 

a the bird Iook « likc a duck, on others a crane, on others 

No. 17. 

Ok. As No. 15. Rev. In centre in eight foil a 

squatting figure of a man. 
Legends illegible. 

Four specimens. 

Iam unable to attribute these coins to their proper dynasty. 

them Si°° ’f * \ r J ar “ indebted f ° r readin ? tbe ^ins, considers 
t lem without doubt to be those of Sultans of Baghdad who enjoyed 

power after the decadence of the Caliphate. Shams, he saysf i s 

Shams-ud-dau la Bakhtiyar, a Deilamite whose name frequently 

T “i Arablc hlSt0nCal WOrks - The name of Daood the Seim. 
kian is also well known. Meimuna, he adds, means Baghdad, which 
vol. xv. 47 ® *' X1 
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1 


If 

if 

If 

1 1 

-I If; 


lias other such names ; in full it is Bab-al-Maimuna, the gate of 
fortune. But the type of coinage is not like that of the Seljnks, 
nor is the title. The general appearance approaches to the Ayyoo* 
bees, and the title AU f ^ \ only found as far as 1 know on 

the Maraluk. The dates too are plainly between 750 # and /b8, that 
is a period just preceding the subjection of the country by rainier, 
a period of petty dynasties which sprung up with the decadence of 
the Mongol Empire. 

We cannot but be struck by the good workmanship of some oi 
the coins, that with the single fish for instance. 

Mudhaffarees. 

Shah Shitja. 

No. 18. Yez 777. 


Ohv . — Within curved border- 

HI <*J1 3/ 

<5:U t T 
b S 


Bev - — Within 
eight foil- 


ornamental 


All b 

^ tkLJ I j oJx£x4»J ! 

jr° 

S ti - I 

AxLo Ali l ixL&s, 

I4.jt.1ju0 j 


sq oarer. 


Two specimens. 

Nearly similar to No. 672, Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

No. 19. 

Obv . — As No. 18, but letters Bet?, — As No. 18. 

Ornamented between lines 
with looped squares. 

No. 20. (Fig. XV.)— Sheeraz ; no year. 

Obv.~~ In quartre foil and Bey.— Within ornamental 

outer circle as No. 16, square within circle 

* * 

?fc ' ^ 

^ ! h-4 J I 1 Jah*<J I j 

olA (s^ as l & 

** s A£Lc a Bt 

\ * 
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Ho, 21. — Eydej ; no date. 

Obv . — In eight foil with orna- 
mental loops between lines— 

* * 

*LM 1ft iJi 


~<x> S 


\ 


AJ. J f 

No* 22. — Sheeraz ; no date. 
Obv . — In ornamental hexa- 
gram, within circle — 

Ilf &)\ Jf 
AlJf 

aJJ f {Jj+cj 

In segments within circle — 

* * Ls ic * * * * 


•Bee. — In 
gram— 


ornamental liexa- 


AlJb 

Usd*J f j f 

^ tsT* js U 


IWt 


Her. 
circle - 


Bev . — As No. 22. 


No. 23. 

Obv . — In square within circle- 
As No. 22. 

In segments within circle. 

* * * * . 

Jelairs. 

Sheyk Oweys 
No. 24. (Pig. XVI.) — Mint and year obliterated 


* * * aU. 

-In eight foil within 

J.X& f 

} j aax: J. 4J f 

c hr* 8 8 u ? lk*J f 

v * c 

Jj I^Aaw 

AxU All f aIA 

In segments within circle— 

Aj Ujia^o ******-3fJ> 


O&v: — Within eight foil - 
* * * * 


* 


* 

Size, *7. 




Ber. — Within sqnare- 
* 

^ lkU\ 

j a4j 

AOc aJLA ^ IA 
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Ill 

!1 




No. 25. (Fig. XYII.)- 
Obi \ — In circle— 

&U I 5JI Sj 
dAJ I (J j 

w j*& ! LS^J C5^ 

i)0. f 

. »« 

<33 l^fcXwa 


Doubtful. 

-Kerman; year 781. 

Rev.- 


-As obverse. 


alii r 'usi» 

* * * 




&JJ S Jj**j ii 


* 

* 


Tins coin, the date of which seems pretty certain, although the 
wS » U is, I suppose, that of some chieftain img.nng at 

Kerman at that time, but probably only for a shoi pui >- 

Mndhafarees were tlien in power at that plate. 


Mamlufo*. 


Edh-Dhahib Rukh-bdoebn 
No. 26. K&hirah 5 year 6-8, 

Oln \ — 


J 

3 


B 


k wj?-* 2 

aU! SI! <$-H )l 

* * * 

# * * 


F 


Betbars, 5th Sultan. ’ 


La.il 

vAWl 

^<xH j tuoJf j&^> 
# # # # 

Lion to left. 


Another (Fig- XVIII.) with end of reverse legend. 

jrJOS f f *W» 


Size, ‘85. 

An other of smaller size 
No. 27. 

Obv . — 

Illegible . 


with parte of the same legends. 

Rev . — * * * * 

# # * * * * 
jit Ihl f t-CW f 

Lion to left, and in front of ii a 
mangle with balls at the points. 
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Ohr.— JR&v . — As No. 26. 

* * [JH] 

fjijj f f I 

jAUaJl 

This appears to be like No. 481 of Brit. Mus Catalogue, a coin 
of Kahirah. It bears the .name of the contemporary Abbusee Khalif 
of Egypt) El-Mustansir, whose date is 659—661. 

No. 29. 


Obv . — As No. 26, but mint 

obliterated. 


Ijjj <xJ f bi oJ f 

t'^XsCjd f j^Jmc t 

Lion to left. 


No. 30. (Pig. XIX.) — Kah irah ; no year. 


Ohv . — 

# # # # 

All b I p $ f 

# l&i 1 1 1 

# * # [ I ] 

UiJ } & # * 


Eev . — 

l&J b 

jOJ I ^UaJLJf 

# # # # # jjt UaJ f 

^ f t |«*U3 
Lion to right. 


The lion on this coin is of very inferior design, looking more like 
a hare. I do not know of any other coin of this Sultan with the 
lion to right. 

El Mansoor Seyf-ed-deen KalA-oon. 

No. 31. (&f. XX.)— Dimashk ; no year. 


*JJl JM aJI Sf 

All } d^SE'* 3 

: ^ ■#■ :. . # # 

Size *9 ; weight 34, 
Pour,, specimens. 


lJU\ ^UaLJ? 
[ L> ]oJ I jj+aLJ f 

* # * Kl 
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El~nAsir NAsir-ed-deen Mohammad, 10th Sultan. 
*0. (Eig. XXI.) — Hamah ; no year. 


Rev . — ■ 


8 

*lm an *J t if 

# * # # Jlj * # 


tXlW t LkLJ j 
Uic^J ! ^[(JJ |J 
fcXl^J I tXfc»2E /0 # # 


Eight specimens. 

Size, 9 and 8. 

Tins coin is similar to No. 510, Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

Es-Salih-Tmad-ed-deen Isaiah el, 17th Sultan. 
No. 33. (Pig. XXII.) — Dimashk ; year 744. 

Obv . — r„„ 


<slM 31 <sJl 3 

ill 1 (J Os.S^° 
rJ 0] j ^ g >X^l b A { 


■jUJ I ^LkJUl 
* ■ oil a l+c La J f 


_ _ , „ uXl+1 I I d I 

[iiri>O f J £0 ! ci^ f **=-° 

Aj U-*a**j j - 

Size, *9 ; weight, 44. 

Similar to No. 530, Brit. Mus. Catalogue* 

Two others of this kind and mint, one dated [7]45* 

One more with f above reverse, as in No. 535 Brit. Mus. 
Catalogue. 

El KAmil Seyf-ed-deen ShaabAn, 18th Sultan. 

No. 34. (Fig. XXIII.)— -Dimashk ; year [7]47. 

Obv . — * # t?pt, * # # 




* * f Uj 

ill- 31 iJl 3 
ill I 


^ * # # # 


j bdoJ ! i-CJUo # * # 
f Au« ^ bjujw 


Size, *8 ; weight 27. 

„ T]u s 1S tile same as No. 544 in Brit. Mus. Catalogue, in -which 
(***« |g a,{; the top of the reverse inscription. 


20th SnlM _ 

o&yl- ^ Ig ' Xxnr ^~~ Taral)alus > n °y«u\ 

, f f Rev. — 

o^iA> v 


Jff <U[ i/ 
^ <x> 

45 ^ 4 ^ b # # 


# * * * 


P j ] 

^ ^ ^ # Jf 


Size, -8 ; weight, 34. * * JI 

Anofer has er- above legend on reverse. 

■ier has s *=z above 'obverse. 

Ko 36 p S ' SA ““ ^Is-ed-deeh Salih, 21st Sultan. 

^o. 3b. (Fig. XXV.) — Hamah. 

* Rev „ — 

art m iji n * ■ * 

■tut j_, ^ * * Jl g UJ -'' 

* * J<t * 0- . « * * * C 1 - f ,u,t 

Size, '7 ; weight, 33. • J 

Ho SJ^T" N “* S "^"’ 2M “ta. 

* ^,ei. M„, t : d> r d . Iooki "* “ «< >»* » • 

on them. This size of the lar^f .«< ??“* ° f these ™ 

r ° est 18 65 ; weight 34-5. 

, T -Armenian. 

No - 68. (Fig. XXVI.) 

06». — In centre — 

Figure of king on horseback, . ,. CeDtrG - 

crown on head, sceptre in hand. A ll0n P ass ^ to right. 

Annulet above horse’s head ^ ross above the lion, 
tail, and behind forefeet. 

“ 0 ”- d " M „ ginaI legend M 
}T" *“?“* obv ™ e ' 

inree specimens. 


Reo, In centre. 

■A Hon passant to right. 
Cross above the lion. 
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1ST o. 39, (Fig. XXVII.) 

Centre of obverse and reverse as No. 38. 

Legend in old Armenian character, Constantin Takarae, 
i»e., King Constantine. 

Two specimens. 

No. 40. 

Centre of obverse and reverse the same as No. 38. 
Legend — Karak Sis, i.e Town of Cis. 

No. 41. — Centres the same. 

Legend — Karak Kars, i.e.> Town of Kars. 



No. 42. — Centre the same. 

Legend — Chamal, i. e., Newly-born, or Infant. 

No. 43. (Fig. XXYIII.) 

Eight coins similar to No. 88, which have been restruck with 
the die of a Mamluk Sultan. The character of the Mamluk letters 
on all is like that on the coins of about the 10th Sultan, and the one 
figured in the plate is undoubtedly from the die of that Sultan, 
No. 516, Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

Obv > — Rev , — 


aJJ f Lo 


&JJ { 

* * I U J 

tJJJt ^UaJLJ 
Jtj * # oJ I 


which, is peculiar in that the legend on both obverse and reverse 
begins with 

t XL (^yC ilt U j AlJf 

I was ■ for some time puzzled by these coins ; I thought they 
were Armenian, but could not make out the legends by the ordinary 
Armenian alphabet. My friend, Dr. da Cunha, then came to my 
help, and found a young* Armenian staying with the Armenian priest 
Bombay, who could read them, and the above are his readings, 
translated first into Konkani language by a Goanese servant, , 
then written in English by Dr, Da Cunha- It is strange that 
some of the coins should bear the name of the city only, whilst othex-s 
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have that of the king’ on both sides. Perhaps the coins were struck 
during one of the interregna which were not uncommon during the 
period of the dynasty to which they seem to belong. The word 
‘ Ohamal J only, meaning a newly-born infant, on one coin, is ver y 
curious. One supposes it refers to some posthumous child. The 
coins no doubt belong to the time of the Rhoupenian dynasty, 
which lasted from 1080 to a.d. 1393, reigning in Cilicia with their 
capital at Lis. 

Not&.- The following is a list of the kings of this race, taken from Memoires 
Historiqnes et Geographiques, sur TArmenie, par M. J. Saint-Martin : — 

A.D. 

1260. Leon III* 

1289. Hayfchon II. (1st reign.) 

1293. Thoros III. 

1295. Hayfchon II. (2nd reign.) 

1296. Sernpad. 

1298. Constantin II. 

1300. Hayfchon II, (3rd reign.) 

1305. Leon IV. 

1308. Oschin. 

1320. LeonV. 

1342. Consfcanfcin III. 

1343. Guy. 

1345. Constantin IV. 

1363. Interregnum. 

1365. Leon VI. Prisoner in Egypt 

1375 ; died in Paris 1393. 

There were four kings named Constantin and six named Leo in 
this dynasty. To which did these coins belong P As I have said 
some of them are double struck ; the die of a Mamlnk Sultan being 
over that of the Armenian king, showing both that the latter is of 
earlier date than the former, and that in all probability the stamp of 
the conqueror is over that of the conquered. 

History tells as that in a.d. 1267, during the reign of Aiton L, 
there was a fight with the Egyptians, and that during the reign of 
Leo Y„ a.d. 1320 to 1340, Cilicia was invaded by the army of the 
same country. 

As I believe the Mamlnk die to be that of En-N^sir Mohammad, 
the Sultan who invaded Armenia during the reign of Leo Y. t I 
. vol. xv. 48 


A.D. 

1080. Rhoupen I. (the Great). 
1095. Constantin I. 

1100. Thoros (Theodore) I. 
1123. Levon (Leon) I. 

1138. Interregnum. 

1144. Thoros II. 

1168. Thomas- 

1169. Meleh. 

1174. Rhoupen II. 

1185. Leon II. (the Great). 

1219. Zabel (Isabella). 

1220. Zabel and Phillip. 

1222. Interregnum. 

1224. Haython (Aiton) I. 
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attribute the coins bearing the name Leo to that king, and those 
marked Constantin to the 2nd king of that name, who reigned 
from a.d. 1298 to 1300. 

It would have fitted in nicely to attribute them to Leo VI., who 
was carried off prisoner to Egypt in 1375, and his predecessor Con- 
stantin IV., the coins without a king’s name fitting in well for the 
interregnum which occurred between their reigns, but the Mamluk 
die is not of .Ashraf Shaaban, the Sultan of that time. 
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Abt. XIII. — Manusdradhammasattham , the only one existing 
Buddhist Law Booh , compared with the Brahminical Mdnava -> 
dharmasdstmm. By Rev. Dr. A. Fuehrer. 


[Bead 14th November 1882.] 

For all students of Pali Philology and Comparative Jurisprudence, 
Manusara’s Digest of Buddhist Daw possesses a special interest beyond 
that attac hing to other works of the same class, as I have shown in my 
first paper. The original elements of the Buddhist law as prevailing 
in Burma have undoubtedly an ancient origin, and are intimately 
allied to some Brahminical Codes. But laws, from whatever sources 
derived, must, in process of time, accommodate themselves to the 
genius, the habits, the propensities, and, in some measure, to the 
geographical position of the people who use them. Independent of 
that interest naturally attached by the reflecting portion of mankind 
to whatever contributes to elucidate the various degrees of mental 
energy possessed by different nations, and to the exposition of the 
many cases which may, at different periods, have increased or 
diminished it, there are, as in this instance, frequently local circuuu 
stances tending to connect practical utility with the subject. To the 
investigation before us some degree of local interest may be said to 
attach. There is a considerable population of Burmese Buddhists, 
who are placed under British rule, and who are consequently subject 
to an English Court of Judicature. In a political point of view, also, 
it is presumed that we ought not to be ignorant of the real character, 
prevailing ideas, and capacities of a people so circumstanced, or of 
the laws and institutions affecting them. It is likewise supposed 
that the principles of the Burmese law will prove to be pretty fair 
transcripts of the Codes prevalent in Hindustan. It may be premised 
that the practice of following precedents has made it easy to evade 
the law in many instances ; hence some customs will occasionally in 
Burma be found at variance with the law. It is plain that the 
largest portion of the Burmese laws is of Hindu origin, though we 
have yet no sure clue by which to trace all the steps of their 
progress from Hindfist&n. These Codes are abundantly supplied 
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with Pali ordinances for the regulation of moral conduct, and for the 
due performance of religious duties and rites. In order to see how 
far the Law Book of Manusara relies upon the different Brah mi nical 
Codes, I shall give a short outline of the Civil and Criminal Law 
according to its statements. 

As regards the individual right of lauded property, it does not 
appear from the law hook that the sovereign, is the virtual proprietor 
of the soil. That he is perfectly despotic cannot be doubted. But 
Eastern despots generally encourage agriculture, and however the 
case may have stood originally, it is evident from law cases quoted 
in the digest and decisions that the occupiers of the land have a firm 
prescriptive if not an indefeasible proprietary right in it. Property 
in soil must he proved on occasion by examination of witnesses 
and inspection of written documents. It is admitted that he who 
first clears forest ground, and sows thereon, will be entitled to a 
written acknowledgment of his title to it, under the seals of certain 
officers. Perhaps no nation is more scrupulously exact than the 
Burmese are, in committing to paper an account of such events or 
transactions as are, in the remotest degree, liable to subsequent 
scrutiny. A cultivator who is desirous, of clearing ground applies 
to the head man of the village. The latter shows his written 
application to the proper officer, who directs him to inspect the land, 
and measure it* The applicant having cleared it, receives a 
written title, but although he is not in it vested absolutely with 
a right In perpetuity, still the land forms thereafter a part of his 
real property, is alienable by deed of sale, pr by gift, and descends to 
his heirs-at-law. 

Proceeding to the law of inheritance we find that the property of an 
intestate person, should he leave no legal heirs, escheats to the king, 
who contrives generally to get a portion of the estate of every per-, 
son deceased. Wills are written or made verbally in the presence of 
competent witnesses, and may not be confounded with alienation by 
gift. Real and personal property may be willed and gifted away to 
any one, and, as hereditaments, descend to, and are without distinct 
tion, divided amongst the heirs-at-law. The law of Inheritance is. 
considered as applying chiefly to heads of families. Under this view, 
the property of a man deceased is divided into three portions. One 
goes to the parents and grand-parents, one io the widow, and the 
third to the children and other relatives on the man’s side, according 
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to priority. But should the man not have cohabited so long as three 
years with his wife, she will only receive one-third of a portion or part. 
A person claiming inheritance must personally appear, substitutes 
being inadmissible. Heirs to property must assist at, and bear their 
share of, the charges for obsequies, exceptions being made for those 
who cannot, from the nature of circumstances, be present. Before 
property Is divided, the debts of the deceased are to be punctually 
paid, and competent witnesses must be present at the division. It 
does not appear from the text of the Law Book that any distinction 
is drawn betwixt property of which a female may be possessed, and 
that left by a man ; both are divided on similar principles. The 
eldest child, whether male or female, gets the largest share. Should 
the individual have no parents, grand-parents, or great-grand-parents 
living, then the portion, or one-third of the real and personal pro- 
perty, which such persons would have otherwise taken, is divided 
equally, and added to the two remaining portions — the form of first 
separating the estate into three parts being always adhered to. The 
same principle regulates the division where there are no claimants 
to either of the other two shares. A son or daughter having 
^received a marriage-portion from a parent dnring that parent’s life- 
time, will not he entitled to share in his estate, unless a paucity of 
near relatives gives a title thereto. In fact he or she will only, in 
either supposition, be entitled to such a part of the property as 
would by law fall to be shared by either, and if the marriage-portion 
should happen to be less than that part, the deficiency is made up 
at the division of the properly. ** 

A Burmese Buddhist is not restricted to one wife, polygamy being 
authorised by law. Concubinage is also common ; hence it is enacted 
that one of a couple who have long cohabited without having been 
legally married, survives the other, he or she will only be entitled to 
claim a small part of the estate of the deceased depending oil the 
generosity of surviving relatives. A man or woman marrying ■with- 
out the consent of parents will forfeit all right to inherit. This 
principle is extended to other branches. The paternal authority is 
enforced very strongly in Burma. A person going to a distant coun- 
try without consent of parents cannot claim any portion of inheri- 
tance at their decease ; unless it be proved either that he returned to 
minister to their wants during their illness, or at any rate that he 
attended the solemnization of funeral rites. It appears, however. 


' jjfl M 
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that under lawful and ordinary circumstances a person remaining 
ten years absent from his country without intelligence being obtain* 
ed of him, cannot afterwards lay claim to property which if present 
he might have inherited. 

Passing over to the state of widowhood and their property, we see 
that according to the Buddhist law it does not materially differ 
from that in England. Widows are not restricted from marrying 
again. In the event of separation, merely, betwixt husband and 
wife, the sons remain with the mother, the daughters with the father, 
on the principle that the man would otherwise he deprived of female 
assistance in his household. Although no legal restriction is imposed 
on the widow, yet by a fancied moral one applying indirectly, the more 
frequently she has been married, the less will her share be of the de- 
ceased husband’s property. Should she have married a fourth hus-. 
band, she cannot claim any part of his property at his decease. She 
is a pretsiya , and her alleged incontinence must thus be punished. 
But she is entitled to her personal property, and to what she had 
personally acquired during cohabitation — women carrying on petty 
traffic if they like— and also to the portion which she may have 
brought to her husband. When a husband dies before cons urn-* 
mation, Ms widow does not take any portion of his estate, 
nor can either inherit the survivor’s property if they have not 
cohabited for three years. The children, however, take accord-, 
ing to law. The crime of adultery invalidates any claim to such 
property on the part of the wife. But the wife has no recourse 
against the husband, for infidelity. The moral law on this point 
would seem to make some amends for the deficiency regarding it 
contained in the Civil Code. . It will subsequently be noticed 
that a man may kill his wife and her paramour if he discovers 
them together. If a man has three or more wives they will, in the 
event of his death, share amongst them one-tbird of his property, 
the wife who was first married receiving the largest portion, and 
the remaining wives portions according to their seniority. They 
will also get one-half share amongst them when they have no father- 
in-law or mother-in-law alive* But this supposes the inferior wives 
to have been free, for if slave debtors they are not entitled. When 
a widow has been twice married, and has had a family by her first 
husband, should she have a family by her second marriage also, that 
family will take five shares more than the step-children in the event 
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of the death of the second husband ; but according to the com- 
mentary of Manuraja step-children are not allowed to shar e, 
since it is supposed that they receive a portion from their father’s 
estate. If there are no children by the second marriage, the step- 
children are entitled only to one-sixth part of one of the three shares 
of the estate ; the reason for this rule is not given by the commen- 
tary. A widow who marries a widower and bears a family to him, 
takes the usual third. Should she have no children, she takes one- 
half of one of the portions. A widow may marry her deceased 
husband’s brother, or the son of the brother, and the converse holds 
good in the case of a man marrying a deceased wife’s sister. Such 
property as a widow may have personally acquired, or have brought 
a ® a Portion to her husband, or have received from him as a gift, 
remains hers under eveiy circumstance; Snd will not be taken into 
account on the division of the deceased husband’s property. 
Marriage is confined within the following degrees of affinity. A 
subject may not marry within the 7th degree. The forbidden 
degrees are from parents, included, down to the remotest lineal 
descendants, and upwards, so that cousins or any one of the same 
blood may not intermarry. 

An absence such as to cause a husband to be considered dead 
in law, and which is decided on agreeably to particular facts 
entitles the supposed widow to receive her portion of his estate and 
to marry again. But before she and the rest of his relatives can be- 
come vested in their right to their respective shares, it is necessary 
that certain ceremonies shall be performed, and funeral rites paid 
as if the husband was dead in fact. When the death of anabsentee 
has been fully ascertained, it is considered a duty imperative on his 
heir to scrupulously perform his obsequies. 

Inheritance of property as regards the priesthood and officers of 
Government is stated thus. . Were the ordinances of Buddha strictly 
enforced, a them could not inherit property unless it happened to be 
solely of that description which might serve to supply his very limited 
wants and restricted indulgences. A priest can only be brought into 
a court of law as a witness. If he should commit a crime, he is con- 
veyed, or goes before an ecclesiastical Courf, where the consistorial 
chief judges him consonantly with the laws contained in the sacred Pali 
Code. If he should be proved to have been guilty of a very serious 
offence, he is stripped of the yellow sacerdotal mantle, and delivered 
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mhent P r °perfy Of any sort and an ™' • ? Unordained P™st may 

Pereonal property which may have beenT^ “? may take real or 
will not be entitled to take L b bequeathed to him, but he 
r»t to. ten -here no £ 

Pnest may bequeath property to onT “ & ood j since a 

connections cannot inherit it 7 h» ’ aithon S h bis relatives and 

bis goods and durt*2S^SS “ ° f * d ^ Estate 
and enjoyed the contributions of the T naster ? ln which he lived 
should a priest strictly adhere to the T' S W0J f hl PP ers - Indeed, 
property and effects ought to con • * i - °, eS ° f 1x165 ordei '> bis sole 
articles of daily use. § ^ ° ke % ° f a f *w indispensable 

The estates of courtiers nnrl 

to 400 fi„ds „ inherited °* G " e ™»‘ -f 10 

been described as applicable to thp Tf ^ T manner which has 

viz., by the three-fold partition e ®^ es subjects in general, 
of higher ranks bye-laws are in ioroe. “* offiee ^ 

of his property away, ^leljove^ lfc seems ’ will tbe whole 

that none of i servants 2 ^ "****» 

of controlling the distribution of «/ d therefore reser ^es the right 
When* oBo., of “ "^tl, f ° f “» »**» ranfs. 

realised, and claims entered “ to* his estate is 

general. It is then ZZ d Scribed to estates in 
a. tow. and the reST ft ° »« is taken bn 

he the laws relative to property hT* , 0nS div ided agreeably 

ofthedoce^learilTSv » «« 

srr ^ a^,^ ke b ; ffl r 

station, she J,‘^~a d Sr ^ ^ 

% this is meant one-half of the wi<W> tllan the other * 

so forfeited, will be divided amonest ft, S I ?f tl0n ' And t3le P orfcion f 
one, if there is only one r^aiX A widows = or given to 

three years with a husband to gi^hefa ridel *T 

A neglect on the part of the rfl ! 1)0141011 W b 7 

expenses attending obsequies creates a fn decaying the 

of a public officer who of h “ »“»■ The 

» larger portion than aboTO stated, in propteion'TfsnlfheT^ 

J& 
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to appear that site tad assist; 
not a gift from the king, she 
nnder the above clause; an 
request of the officer, feo-fifi 
been, a slave debtor to the de 
his estate ; since by virtue of c 
emancipated: but her children 
the consent of his wife 
as a pledge for the payment c 
of property. 

Written as well 
not interpose to 
kas in the r 

social obligations. 

Traitors and rebels j 
are ejected from what 
king, and their famili, 

Gifts ought to be made 
witnesses, and relatives 
such, should they have 
m a sound state of mind, 
to three separate exam 
removed according to the law, 
As regards slavery we see th 

slave excepting that of inflictir 

be born or may become a slave, 
who have been confiscated- bv 
of a debtor born during his per 
has purchased his liberty again 
a slave mother, and in slaver, 
lvorce, the master standing in 
children in the sa-m* i®. 


as verbal testaments 
reverse such acts, ever 
apportioning and alienatino- 

ya.+.i irvno ° 


are not allowed to inherit p r 
they possess, their estates a: 
es ar® reduced to slavery, 
m presence of a comp 
have of course the power i 
reason to believe that the 
• Under this belief the ; 

Should doubts 
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* • / 


■bitten contract cannot be entered into for a sum less than four rupees 

TsettlTd r d tbe P T Pal 5 When b0th are f^the debtmnst 
e settled, or remain m it 1S , unless another agreement is written 

! JlT g he Pnncipal and Merest a new debt. For pledeea 

wSesserSTee “ 7 ^ which: must be, sealed in presence of 

srzttzxzzt 

rf 

As regards deposits, homra, tales, m ^LnenTbL 

^izr^rcefr^irr" “ d “ 

It is not my intention to produce all +u= 
law to be met with in the Manus ara but I IT T 
Borne of the specific crimes and their punishments. ^ 7 ^ 

he "If eXCU9ed “ tie 6ye of ^Buddhist law should 

decisive^ W guSt dwo “ rt ^ -fluently 

the xnan to « and it “T ”* d ° ** ««* alI °™ d 

1- Power on ^ 

which must end on hi a ruin 7 Z “* Ventare 011 a st ®P 

SSS#SSHS 

and fine, if ona child by! severe? Z lf d 7 “T Foment 
by death if the victim should die. d cor P°™l infliction, and 

Before taHng final leave of Manns^'m ’a To„r -d i t , 

» peoaliar circumstance 
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of Hindu. Law will see from the extracts 

Manusara in compiling his dhammasattl 

Hanu, Tajnvalkya, Narada, Brihaspati’’ 

references to each sloka I shall . ’ 

In order to show that Manusara used 

of the Manavadharmai&stram than that 

editions, or better that he copied the Miinavadhai 

"which is still missing 7 

... „ 

treating on the same subject, differ widely in the 

namely, firstly the chapti 


given, in this essay that 
am used the Codes of 
and Katyfiyana; exact 
give in my edition of the work, 
a more ancient 
we now 


version 
possess in onr 
— jrmasutram 

l o> 1 quote only two remarkable instances which, 

expressions used, 
- ;er of competent and incompetent witnesses, 
s. iv. 11-16, corresponding exactly to M. viii. 62-67 ; Y. II., 69 
! ; H. I., 5, 34-47. 

Manusdradk., Chapter IV.— 

ffUrorisf =rr?^rra' 3T li \\ u 

RrTdR' <RT W ZF&7WKW | 

sr pR‘ 3n%d*t ^ u \\ u 

u \\ i; *> 

arpprr^ i 

n \\ 

( YR-rKPr sf“R«^ <rf®*Ri!5rtr i 

fRT RR^TJT II II 

^ rerccPi ii \i u 

I Idnavadh., Chapter Fill. 

nflR: 71%% i 

H % %fqfRPH<f li I! 

^ *pft: *T[% Hrm; | 

H=RTTR^5qT fl'PCRTR [| 

^mRRRT HRT H RT H Iftop | 

? : q sqpsqf^ H 5tf§cfT: || ^y || 
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MANUSAKADHAMMASATTHAM, 

=r ^qft: qrrcr =r qrre^rpfi^tr i 

=T =T *T fqMcr: l| II 

=qrwvfRr =r q^r =r sft# fqqr 4 §rcr 1 

sr ffr =r * rqqr^f^T: ii ^ 11 

=nw *=r^r =r sr^qq?^: 1 

=r wst =r qrrqr^r =r ffr qrfq tot: IK* H 

As competent witnesses on trials may be admitted only these 
three : — men free from covetousness, men devoted to religions 
observances, and men well versed in Pali learning and skilled in 
sciences, — by which here are meant astrology and arithmetic. But 
the following 31 must be excluded : — (1) contemners of religion ; (2) 
debtors, — under the supposition that their poverty lays them open 
to bribery; (3) slaves, and near relatives of parties interested 
in a suit; (4) intimate friends of parties; (5) inmates in the 
house of a party concerned ; (6) idiots, and persons mentally imbecile 
whether naturally so or from the effects of disease ; (7) those 
who do not abhor and refrain from the commission of the following 
cardinal sins, viz., murder, theft, adultery, lying, drunkenness, 
breaking of prescribed fasts, and lastly, the sin of reclining or repos- 
ing on the mat or couch of a priest, a parent, or a spiritual guide, 
or generally of treating these in a manner in any way disrespectful ; 
*(8) gamesters ; (9) vagabonds, vagrants, persons having no fixed 
domicile ; (10) executioners, because hardhearted and fearless; (11) 
empirics, — we may judge by this term of the degree of importance 
which the Burmese Buddhist faculty of medicine attach to them- 
selves. The most skillful of the body cannot avoid the charge of 
arrant empiricism, although had the genius*for the science of physics 
existed, the Buddhists in Burma might have used their text-books, 
which are of ancient origin, with more advantage to their patients 
than they have done. There were no schools for medicine in Barm a ; 
and so long as superstition places more faith in astrological mum- 
mery than in physics, there is no temptation to lead the practitioner 
from his easy course, in which study and reflection have scarcely 
any share ; (12) performers in theatrical exhibitions, their profession 
being deemed rather disreputable ; (13) hermaphrodites, — I suppose 
as they cannot be sworn either as male or female ; (14) strolling musi- 
cians, and singers ; (15) strolling shampooing doctors ; (16) women 
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of bad fame ; (17) blacksmiths, — it is rather singular to find so impor- 
tant a class of handicraftsmen excluded from a right of this nature, 
but it would seem that the exclusion is founded on the belief 
that most of the blacksmiths are dishonest ; (18) persons labouring 
under any loathsome and incurable disease. Here superstition has 
overbalanced reason. For the Buddhist cannot otherwise account 
for this exclusion than by affirming that those labouring under a 
cruel malady are suffering just punishment due for offences committed 
in a prior state of existence ; (19) personal enemies to accused per- 
sons or to one or both parties in a suit ; (20) children under 7 years 
of age ; (21) persons whose age exceeds 70 years, probably from 
supposed imperfection of memory ; (22) traducers of the characters 
of others, same as liars ; (23) persons labouring under any sort of 
temporary derangement of mind — whether violent passions are in- 
cluded is not specified; (24) shoemakers are excluded for the same rea- 
son that blacksmiths are, because of mean degree in society, — perhaps 
the prejudice came from Hindustan, where it prevails in force ; (25) 
beggars, since open to corruption from their poverty ; (26) braziers ; 
(27) persons convicted of theft ; (28) obstetricians; (29) those who use 
incantations and sorcery ; (30) persons who give medicine to create 
abortion ; and (31 ) pregnant women, because their minds are not 
at rest, and they are subject to sudden affections mental and bodily. 
But with the consent of both parties such persons must be admitted : 
this is a settled law.* 

, * ■ 

Finally I quote as a second instance Ms. ix. 69-71, giving the 

rules as regard boundary disputes, the content of which answers 
exactly to M. viii. 246-252, Y. II., 150-153 ; H. ii. 11, 3-6, but 
without having the same reading : — 

wwf iK* » 

afarrfc tfrafftr arff I 
5W3«rrr1r qcR srapjnr n n 

qw qiw % % cr*r i 

ctw^^rttw n u 

* The translation is according to the Burmese commentary of MannrAjl 
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Manavadh Chapter VIII . — 

^rtfcr 

w V3 'a ^ 

w*refrqrgcrrei«r srtftRRf Rcrft ii W il 

3T5RR°£5 ftl RyT^jfrfefRST^fFT R t 

rur^rtrrtr ct#t ^fnrr =r 11 il 
rsw^trir rr: strrrr r i 
^flrrHFTf ^r^ri% ^fcTFcRfH si n 
RT^Rift rtrti% rtcr* i 

tfRRR RRT #3R FT3T 3RT II \U % Il 

aRiRtwrR %rw*§rrrrrrrp s 

n V« U 

rr %i sRrra-pr ^rr^r^TRR rsrct i 
WFT ^rf ^JTRRST^TW^ RKRcT l| V<\ II 
q’lr^^^RT URrRRWRR: I 
lt«RR r icfci^wf r il ^ il 

“ Trees, lakes, wells, pools, streams, mounds of earth, large pieces 
of stone, bones, tails of cows, bran, ashes, dried cowdung, bricks 
and tiles, charcoal, pebbles, sand : by such marks the judge may 
ascertain the limit between two parties in litigation. Should there 
be a doubt, even on the inspection of those marks, recourse must be 
had, for the decision of such a contest, to the declaration of priests 
amd elders of towns who can give evidence on the limits. If the 
boundary cannot he ascertained by those, let the king, knowing 
wddat is just, make a boundary line between the lands in dispute : 
* tkds is a settled law.” 
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/ ^• ET * XIV, A Gopper-plate Grant of the Devagiri- Yadava 

! king Singhana II. By J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S., M.R.A.S. 


[Bead 12th December 1882.] 


’• ^ HE accompanying inscription is from a copper-plate grant which 

■was found, in 1880, buried in the ground at the back of the temple 
of the goddess Udachamma at Jlaralahalli, on the Tungabhadra, in 
the Karajgi Taluka of the Dharwad District. The original plates, 
from -which the lithograph has been prepared, belong to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic ’'Society. 

The plates are three in number, each about 111" high by 7| r 
broad. The edges of them were fashioned into rims, to protect the 
> ' writing, and the inscription is fairly well preserved and legible, 

\ except in a feiv places where the surfaces of the plates have been 

badly corroded by rust. When the plates were first found, though 
the inscription itself was legible enough, nearly all the letters were 
filled up with rust ; the excellence of the accompanying lithograph 
is due to the pains bestowed on clearing out the letters by Mr. H 
Cousens, of the Archaeological Survey. The ring on which th# 
plates were strung is about f" thick and 4§" in diameter ; it had 
not been cut when the plates came into my hands. The seal on the 
ring is circular, about 2f in diameter. When it first came into my 
hands, it was broken on the right side only ; since then, and before 
the accompanying lithograph of it was made, it has received 
a fracture on the left side also. It has a beaded edge, w hich 
I have not met with in any other similar seals. And the emblems 
on it, m relief on the surface of the seal itself, are Garuda, kneeling- 
in the usual attitude with his hands joined, and facing full front 
with the sun over his right shoulder and the moon over his left 
shoulder. The three plates weigh 471 f tolas, and the ring and seal 
48 a tolas; total, 519f tolas. The characters are Nagari The 
language is Sanskrit from line 1 to 91 and in lines 99 and 100 ; the 
intermediate portion, describing the boundaries of the grant is 
Old-Canarese. D 
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The grant is one of the time of Singhana II. of the Yadava dy- 
nasty of Devagiri, — the modern Daulatabad near Aurangabad, The 
following is the complete genealogy of this dynasty, with dates, as 
established by the inscriptions now known and by the chronicle of 
I-erishta 1 : — 

Singhana I. 

Mallugi. 

Bhillama. 

(Saka 1109 to 1113). 

Jaitugi I, 

(Saka 1113 to 1131). 

Singhana II. 

(Saka 1131 to 1169). 

J aitngi II. 



Krishna. Mahadeva. 1 

(6aka 1169 to 1182). (Saka 1182 to 1193). 

I i 

Ramachandra. Amana. 

(Saka 1193 to 1230). 



Samkara. Bhima. A daughter, 

(>§aka 1231 to 1233.) (married to Harap&la 

or (?) Haripala). 

The present inscription is dated in Saka 1160 for 1159 (a.d. 
1287-8), the Hemalambi samvaisara , 2 on the seventh day, — whether 
of the bright or of the dark fortnight, is not stated, — of the month 
Phalguna. The genealogical portion commences with Mall ugh His 
grandson, Jaitugi I., is said to have conquered the Andhra king. 
The next name is that of his son Singhana II., of whose prowess 
and conquests, — the latter including the Gaulas, Hammiras, and 
Cholas, — the usual hyperbolic description is given. His viceroy, 
for tbe southern part of his kingdom, was Yichana, whose father 

1 Briggs’ translation. 

* By the Tables in Brown’s Carnatic Chronology f Saka 1160 was the Vilambi 
samvatsara, and the H&malambi or Hfrril&mbi samvaisara was Saka 1159. 
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syllables, and the consonant of the third, are illegible here. 


[«*] mana(lam)vi(bi)-sa(sa)mvatsarS Plialguna-mase saptamyam tad -desa-nij a- v allabba- 

[ ci ] sya(sya) Sva(sva)sti Samasta-prasas[t*]i-saliitam s 8r!man-mahamaihdalesYe(sva)raih Ujja- 
[ 8S ] yan!pnraba(va)r-adbisvaram Ghamda(dra)gupt-anvaya-prabhaba(va)m Guttakula-tila- 

[«»J ka[m*] • srimaj-Joyidev-anurnatim lavdM(bdhva) raja-purnshair=anaiiiguli-pre- 

[° 7 ] ksbamyam sarvanamasyam kritva(tva) Mrany-odaka-purvakam nana-gotre- 
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l0 , 11 , 12 , and 13 . In eacli case, the Anusvara is superfluous. 

i* From here, down to the end of line 93 certainly, and perhaps further, the present inscription has been engraved over 
cancelled passage. 

i5 , lQ , and 17 . See note 4 above. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


{January to July 1881.) 

The monthly meeting of the Society was held in the Library Room 
on Monday, the 24th January 1881 ; Col. J. H. White, JEt.E., Vice- 
Presidents in the Chair. 

R. B. Sedgwick, Esq., II. Cleveland, Esq., Bamodhar Thackersey 
Muljee, Esq., Col. C. S. Sturt, G. B. Spring, Esq., and Wilson Bell, 
Esq., were elected members of the Society. 

Read a letter No. 238, dated 20th January 1881, from the Under- 
secretary to Government, General Department, stating that the Col- 
lector of Ahmedabad has reported to Government that there is lying 
in his office a white marble slab bearing a Persian inscription, and said 
to have been taken from the gate of a building called “ Dasturkhan’s 
Sarai,” at its demolition several years ago, and inquiring if the Society 
would like to have the slab for its Museum ; also forwarding copy 
of the Persian inscription, together with its translation in English. 

The Secretary intimated that it is arranged to get the slab for the 
Museum. 

Mr. Rehatsek then read a paper on the “ Alexander Myth of the 
Persians.” 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Rehatsek for his paper. 

Several reports and other works presented to the Society were laid 
on the table. 


The monthly meeting of the Society was held in the Library Room 
on Thursday, the 17th March 1881, Surgeon- Major J. Pinkerton, 
M.D., Vice-President 9 in the chair. 

J. F. Muir, Esq., C.S., and "W. J. Best, Esq., were elected members 
of the Society. 

f rtxe Secretary showed Indo-Sassanian or Balustrade copper coins 
received from the Deputy Commissioner of Rohtak . These coins were 
found in the ruins of Khokrakot, an old town near Rohtak, N.W.P., 
a 
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also silver coins from Basti in N. V. P. These coins are figured in 
Mr. Thomas’s Prinsep Plate XXXIY ., Figs. 12 and 13. 

A letter from the Mineralogical Museum at Vienna, forwarding two 
specimen plates of meteorites, was read, and it was resolved to convey 
the Society’s best thanks to the Museum. 

Mr. Eehatsek then read a paper, . “ Specimens of pre-Islamitic 
Poetry, selected and translated from the Hamasah.” 

On the motion of Rev. A. Bourquin, seconded by Mr. K. R. Kama, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Rehatsek for his paper. 

Several books and pamphlets presented to the Society were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 


The monthly meeting of the Society was held in the Library Room 
on Friday, the 8th April 1881, F. Mathew, Esq., in the chair. 

The Secretary read the following letter from Mr. E. Leggett, for- 
warding Notes on Tatta and Tombs on the Muklee Hills, by the late 
Col. Southey ; also six photographs of the tombs near Tatta. 

« Dear Sir,— In 1866 I took a series of photographs of the tombs on 
the Muklee Hills near Tatta, from which in 1868 the accompany- 
ing six views were selected by the Government of Bombay, to whom 
1 presented the negatives. These views were intended for publication 
with others of Architectural Structure in India, and are, I believe, still 
lying at the India Office. 

« Being unable to obtain any authentic accounts of these tombs, and 
the neighbouring town of Tatta, 1 applied to the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Southey, who was then Collector of Jerruck, and intimately 
acquainted with the locality, and was kindly favoured by him with the 
notes, which he had with considerable difficulty and research collected. 

« x am n ot aware that these have ever been, made public, and so far 
as 1 understand are the only reliable accounts there are of the tombs 
in Sind, and, as such, will no doubt be of interest and value. 

^ “ Yours truly, 

I ' . “E. L.” 

| It was resolved, on the motion of the Chairman, to convey the 

,1 • - ' Society’s best thanks to Mr. Leggett, and that it be left to the Com- 

| ; mittee to decide how the notes are to be disposed of. 

I . Dr. da Cunha then read a paper on Contributions to the Study of 

I , Indo-Portuguese Numismatics, Third Part. 
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On the motion of Mr. E. Rehatsek, seconded by Rev. A. Rourquin, 
a vote of thanks was passed. to Dr. da Cunha for his paper. 

Several books, pamphlets, &c., presented to the Society, were placed 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 

As being apropos of the above, Surgeon-Major O. Codrington showed 
a large number of larin coins recently forwarded to the Society by the 
Collector of Tanna. Dr. Codrington said with regard to larins all 
that are now found on this side of India are of Indian make, and are, 
he believed, of the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. There appeared 
to be three varieties. I. Such as those now shown by Dr. da Cunha, 
short and stumpy. II. Nearly twice as long as No. I., and of thinner 
wire. III. Intermediate in length and thickness. A box containing 
47 of these coins (of 2nd and 3rd variety) had lately been received 
from the Collector of Tanna. On these are found various portions of 
a legend, not yet made out in entirety, of Adil kings. On one of them 
is the date 992, which would be of the time of Ibrahim Adil Shahi II, 
On another is the Devanagri letter q*. Mr. Thomas gives as the aver- 
age weight of larins 74*50 grains, and assay touch 96*5. Mr. Hynes of 
the Mint had examined these 47, and found the average weight to be 
85*36 grains, and touch 97*9. Dr. Codrington had never seen a Persian 
larin % nor the half larins mentioned by Tavernier. The shape of the 
coins rendered them easy of carriage about, the person, on the waist 
string or in pugri, and this, together with the simplicity of their make, 
was, he supposed, the object in making them of that shape. Dr. 
Codrington then showed a copy of a Chinese book on Numismatics, 
lately presented to him, in which were drawings, of Chinese coins of 
various shapes and sizes, some being, according to the account of 
them, thousands of years old. 




The monthly meeting of the Society was held in the .Library Room 
on Thursday, the 26th May 1881, the Honorable Mr. Justice K. West, 
M.A., President , in the chair. 

Gilmore MeCorkell, Esq., C.S., Tapidas Varajdas, Esq., J. A. da. 
Gama, Esq., Dr. J* S. da Fonseca Torrie, Surgeon-Major O. Codrington,.. 
M.D., and E. T. Atkinson, Esq., were elected members of the Society. 

The President moved that the best thanks of the Society be conveyed 
to Mr. W. M. Wood for his services during the four years he filled 
the office of Honorary Secretary. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 
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Mr. Rehatsek then read a paper entitled “Emporia, chiefiy ports of 
i^rab and Indian International Commerce before the Christian era/ 9 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Rehatsek for his paper. 


The monthly meeting of the Society was held in the Library Room 
on Friday, the 15th July 1881, the Honorable Rao Saheb Y. N. 
Mandlik, C S.L, Vice-President , in the chair. 

Rastamjee N. Byramjee Jejeebhoy, Esq., and M. Macmillan, Esq., 
were elected members of the Society. 

Read a letter from the Cnstos, Imperial Mineralogical Museum of 
Vienna, acknowledging leceipt of the piece of the Dhoolia meteorite, 
and sending in exchange portion of one which fell at Tieschitz, 
Moravia, in 1878, and a piece of meteoric iron from Arva, Hungary, 
found in 1840 ; also asking information as to one said to have fallen at 
liutnagherry in 1874. 

The Rev. A. Bourquin read a paper entitled* 'Peculiarities of Hindu 
Rites and of their Times. Translation. With Notes of Chaps. 4—18 
of D harm a Sindhu.” 

On the proposition of Honorable Rao Saheb V, N. Mandlik, C.S.I, 
seconded by Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the Rev. Mr. Bourquin for his paper. 

Dr. Codrington showed two coins kindly lent by the Collector of 
Bombay, which were found some weeks ago in Kalbadevi when the 
ground was opened for the Municipal drainage works. A large quantity 
were found but at once stolen. 

The coins are similar to those described by Dr. Bhau Daji in the 
Society’s Journal, page 214, Vol. XIL, and later by General Cun- 
ningham in Yol. IX., Archaeological Survey Reports of India, and 
ascribed by General Cunningham to Krishna Raja Rastrakuta, whose 
elate he fixes at a. d. 375-400. The coins being found deep in the ground 
in the centre of Bombay is a point of interest. Dr. da Cunha mention- 
ed that just at the place in question was the oldest village in Bombay 
Island as far as was known. When the Portuguese took the island, 
the only native village on it was there. 

Several books presented to the Society were laid on the table, and 
thanks voted -to the donors. 
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(August to December,) 

V' 6 m ° athJ y m ** m S of the Soci ety was held in the Library Room 
on Saturday the 6th August 1881, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. West, 
M.A., President , m the chair. 

m Z; G - Esq.,C.S„ and Captain G. Martin, were elected 

members ot the Society. 

i, I ? r ‘, f ' , C ' Lisb0i J *; ead a P a P er > “A Contribution to the Botany of 
Wlth llst of Rants seen on the Hill at the end of last 

Dr. Lisboa remarked that the catalogue of plants in the Bombay 
Flora incomplete, and that there is much yet to be done to 

perieet it and to ascertain what species are relatively abundant or 
scarce in the plains and hilly districts, and how their growth is affected 
by their location, climate and elevation ; that the proportionate com- 
monness of many plants is undergoing great changes by the destruction 
ot some and the increased and cultivated growth of others. The 
present ist of one hundred and fifty species in sixty-one orders was 
made at the end of last hot season at Mahableshwar, and is no doubt 
very imperfect, as being especially defective in ferns and grasses, which ‘ 
it would be necessary to study at another time of the year. Dr. Lisboa 
a so advocated the formation of an herbarium at Mahableshwar, which 
might with advantage be in union with the one at Poona. 

1 he President said he hoped the paper would be followed by others 
of a like kind in Botany, and that it would be useful for the promotion 
of this science for students, of Botany to meet together in the hill 
samtara and compare their notes. The formation of an herbarium 
would tend to the same effect. He proposed a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Lisboa, which was seconded by Dr. J. A. da Gama. 

Dr. J. A. da Gama then presented to the Society, on behalf of 
Mr. Sidney St. Lawrence, a Nepalese man's saddle, a Khiera, and a 
Kukri, and gave a short description of their use. 

Thanks were voted to Mr. Lawrence and Dr. da Gama. 

Before the meeting separated the President, referring to the lamented 
death of Dr. Macpherson, said that had not the Meeting been specially 
fixed for this hour, it would have been adjourned as a token of affection 
and respect to his memory. He will be missed as an active member 
of this Society, of which he was a Vice-President, and the place he 
occupied on the committee will be looked upon with regret by the 
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members, who will cherish his memory both in that capacity and as a 
Christian minister whose place will not be easily filled. 

Several books and pamphlets presented to the Society were placed 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 


A General Meeting of the Society was held in the Library on 
Wednesday, the 30th November 1881, the Honourable Mr. Justice 
R. West, M.A., President , in the Chair. 

C. H. B. Forbes, Esq., and Surgeon J. Macgregor, were elected 
Members of the Society. 

The following proposals made in reference to periodicals were placed 
before the Meeting. 

(1) By E. Atkinson, Esq. — 

That All the Year Round ; Good Words; Temple Bar ; 
Le Tour du Monde; Portfolio; Vanity Fair; Monthly 
Journal of Science; Nautical Magazine; Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopic Science ; British Quarterly Review ; 
Quarterly Review; Architect ; Army and Navy Gazette; 
Builder ; Chemical News ; Guardian; Oliver and Boyd's 
Edinburgh Almanac; Nouvelle Revue ; Bombay Catholic 
Examiner; Bombay Guardian ; Friend of India ; Journal 
of the Anjuman-i-Punjab ; Bombay Educational Record; 
and Argus be stopped. — Lost. 

(2) By P. Peterson, Esq. — 

That Vanity Fair be discontinued. — Lost. 

That one first class French and one first class German 
Political newspaper be taken. 

With reference to this Mr. M. A. Rogay proposed that the 
Republique Frangais be taken.*— -Lost. 

There was no proposal about the German paper. 

(3) By E. B. Carroll, Esq.— 

That the Architect be discontinued. — Lost. 

That the Builder be discontinued. — Lost. 

That V Illustration be taken. — Lost. 

That the Illustrete Zeitung be taken. — Lost . 
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8 copper and 3 silver coins, presented by Mr, Vajeshankar Gowri- 
Shankar of Bhownuggur, were laid on the table, 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Vajeshankar for the present. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 20 th Decem- 
ber 1881. 

The Honourable Mr. Justice R. West, M.A., President; the 
Honourable Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, C.S.I., Vice-President , in 
the Chair at the beginning. 

The Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell read translations of select Abhangs 
from the Maratha Poet Tukaram, and afterwards exhibited several 
Sanskrit MSS. brought by him from Japan. 

On the proposition of Honourable Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, 
seconded by the President, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Murray 
Mitchell. 

Several books and pamphlets presented to the Society were placed 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 
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LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 

(January to August 1881.) 

A Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of H. H. the Maharaja 
of Bikaner. Compiled by Rajendralal Mitra. By the Government 
of India. 

Account of the British Settlement of Aden in Arabia/ By F. M. Hunter. 
(Illustrated Edition.) By the Bombay Government. 

j 

Administration Report of the Madras Presidency, 1879-80. By the 
Madras Government. 

Administration Report of the P. W. Department, Bombay Presidency, 
1880-81. By the Bombay Government. 

A Imprensa em Goa. Por I. Gracias. By the Author. 

Annual Police Return, showing the state of Crime in the Town and 
Island of Bombay, 1880. By the Bombay Government. 

Annual Report of Dispensaries in the Punjab, 1879. By the Punjab 
Government. 

Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India for 
the year ending 81st March 1881. Yol. II. 

Archaeological Survey of India Reports. Yols. X. and XI. By the 
Government of India. 

Archaeological Survey of Western India. Cave-Temple Inscriptions. 
By J. Burgess and Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, By the Bombay 
Government. 

A Sketch of the Northern Baluchi Languages. By M. L. Dames. 
By the Bombay Government. 

Bombay Gazetteer. Yols. Y. and VI., X., XII. By the Bombay 
Government. 

Bombay Magnetical and Meteorological Observations, 1871 to 1878. 
By the Bombay Government. 

Catalogue of newly- discovered Canarese and old Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Lahore Division. By the Punjaub Government. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in Oudh. Fas. XIL, in the N. W. Pro- 
vinces. By the Government N. W. P. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. j s 

Catechism of the History of India. By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

Isissified liidex to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at Tanjore. By 
the Madras Government, J 

Dorn Ayres D’Ornellas da Vaseoneellas. Por. I. A. Gracias. By 
the Author. J 

Dinkard. Vol. III. By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the U. S. Geological and Geographical 
Surveys, 1877. By F. W. Hayden, Esq. 

hmance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, 1879-80. 
By the Government of India, 

Free Trade and English Commerce. By A. Mongredieu. By the 
. Cobden Club, through Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose. 

General Report on the Operations of the Marine Survey of India, 
1879-80. By the Superintendent, Marine Survey. 

General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India, 1879-80. 
By the Surveyor General of India. 

General Rules and Circular Orders of the High Court at Fort William 
in Bengal. By the Government of India. 

Glossary of the Multani Language. By the Punjaub Government. 

’ ^ rammar Classical Arabic Languages. By M. S Howell 

By the Government N. W. P. 

Grammar of the Guadian Languages. By Hoernle. By the Bombay 
Government, 3 

G. T ; Survey of Mia. Synopsis of the Results of the Operations. 
Vol. VIL 

. — > Account of the Operations of the. Vol VI. 

By the Government of India. 

Greenwich Magnetical and Meteorological Observations. 1878. By 
the Board of Admiralty. 

Guide to the Persian Language- By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

Haratattva Didhitih (Bengalee). By Raja Sourindro Mohun Tagore. 

Hindu Tribes and Castes. By M. A. Sherring. Vol. III. By the 
Bombay Government. 

Histoiy of the Commonwealth of the Magian Monarchies. By Jam- 
shedji Pallonji (Gujarathi). By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

Hist< 7° f f 6 Medical Art - B y Heeraji Edulji. By Jamshedji N. 
Petit, Esq. J 
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Relafcorio do Servico de Saude do Estado da India Portuguesa. For 
J. S. da Fonseca Torrie. 

Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1879-80. By the 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 

Report of the Bombay Mill -owners’ Association, 1880. By the Associa- 
tion. 

Report of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 1877-1880. By the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

Report of the Lahore 'Medical School, 1879-80, By the Punjaub 
Government. 

Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, including Sind, 1879-SO. By the Bombay Government. 

Report on Popular Education, Punjaub, 1879-80. By the Punjaub 
Government. 

Report on Public Instruction in Mysore for 1879-80. By the Chief 
Commissioner, Mysore. 

Report on Publications issued and registered in the several Provinces 
of British India during 1879. By the Government of India. 

Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
1879-80. By the Resident, Hyderabad. 

Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of 
Western India, 1880-81. By the Bombay Government. 

Report on the Administration of Mysore, 1879-80. By the Chief 
Commissioner, Mysore. 

Report on the Amravati Tope. By R. Sewell. By the Bombay 
Government. 

Report on the Internal Trade and Manufacture of the Punjaub, 
1879-80. By the Punjaub Government. 

Report on the Irawaddy River. By the Chief Commissioner, British 
Burma. 

Report on the Revenue Administration of the Punjaub and its Depen- 
dencies, 1879-80. By the Punjaub Government. 

Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency 
during 1880-81. By Dr. F. Kielhorn. 

Do. do, do. By Prof. R. G. Bhan- 

darkar. By the Director of Public Instruction* * 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 
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abstract of the society's 


Review of the External Land Trade of British India, 1379-80. By 
the Government of India. 

Sacred Books of the East. Vob.VI.-IX. By the Secretary of State, 
through the Bombay Government. : 

Saddar Ketab (Gujarafchi). By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 
Smithsonian Report, 1879. By the Smithsonian Institution. 

Speeches of Richard Cobden. Edited by J. Bright and J. E. T. 

Rogers. By the Cobden Club, through Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose. 
Statistical Tables for British India. By the Government of India. 

^ luthor° f C ° l0r am ° DS RaCeS ' By Dr ‘ W ’ Sllarpe - B 7 the 

The Conqueror’s Dream. By Dr. W. Sharpe. By the Author, 
ihe Norwegian North Atlantic Expedition, 1876-1878— 

Zoology (Fishes). 

Chemistry. 

The Plants and Drugs of Sind. By J. A. Murray. By the Kurrachee 
Municipal Museum Committee. 

The Tent SilkS ° fIndia ' princ ‘P all 7 Tassar - By the Bombay Govern- 

Tide Tables for the Indian Port for 1881. ) By the Bombay Govern- 

for the Port of Ear war, 1881. j meat. 

U. Coast Survey Report, 1877. By the U. S. Coast Survey 
Department. J . 

Umted States Geographical Surveys. Vol. II.— VI. By Captain G. 

M. Wheeler. 


(September to December 1881.) 

Administration Report of the N. W. Provinces and Oudh for the year 
ending 31st March 1881. By the Government N. W. Provinces. 
Administration Report, Government Central Museum, Madras, 1880-81 
By the Madras Government. * 

A new English -Hindustani Dictionary. Part IY. Bv S W Pallnn 

By the Director of Public Instruction. 

Annual Report, Sassoon Mechanics’ Institute, 1880-81 By the 
Institute. . 


PRESENTS to the LIBRARY. 
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A bj ' g 
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(Sanskrit) By the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 
Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum. Vol. VI. By the 

Trustees of the Museum. y the 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, in N. W. Provinces. Part VI. 

Charts f T U FaSC ' XIH ‘ By the GoTernment N - W. Provinces. 
Bvl O SeCtlV0r0US BirdS aBd Snakes of Victoria 

By the Government of Victoria. oi victoria. 

a» 8«pnrin„»d,„t, Marine 

Civil Punjanb. 1880. By the Pn„j„ b Govern,*.,. 

Xi”‘r«T»«b £,rr - br ** *»>-• 

0 °“ O L^a‘22* e ?miab - f ” >«*• 

D ““‘ P,i ™ AtI “ ° f “» a-to* «f Australia. Bp Baron F. TO „ 
Mueller. By the Government of Victoria 

Detailed Analysis of Abdul Ghafur’s Dictionary of the Terms used bv 

pt;:rrji e Pmj “ b - B? g w - ^ 

Education in India. By J. Murdoch. By the Author. 

•England’s Duty to India. By J. Murdoch. By the Author. 

Fictions connected with the Indian Outbreak of 1857. By E Lecker 
By Sadashiva Balwantrao, Esq. y ' ljeck:e T- 

K ”“w“m vim A eTT‘o f ““ l0dk - 1,1 A P"> 1871 lo 

l y Wy * tile Government of India. 

Fragment. Phytographiae Australia*. By F. de Mueller. Vols. 6-10 
By the Government of Victoria. 

Miareda auf Leonhard van Spang.,. By ,1,. Mnnich Aaa. 
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Vols.X.-XIII. By 


G. T. Survey of India, Synopsis of Operations. 

the Government of India. 

Greenwich Magnetic end Meteorological 

Appendix). By the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Hatimatayi (Gujarathi)". By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

- * -r r 1 | IY Bv the Government 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. I., ra: . y 

of India. . 

Uei.!-. By Ksjendra UU Mitra. B, *•' ^ “»• 

Intebdbe Vandidad (Gnjarathi). By Jamshedji N. ’ q 

Introduction .0 Bot.nic Teachings a. the Scho.ls of By 

Baron F. von Mueller. By the Government of Victoria. 

Journal, North China Branch, R. A. Society. No^III. (1859) sVol^II. 

XT T nf»m- Nos. I. to IV., 1864-67 ; Nos. VI.-VIII., 1869- 
. 74 ; Nos. X. to XII., 1870-1878 ; and Catalogue of the Library. 

, JS Branch, *. A. Society, for >««■ ** 

1865-6 1871-74 and 1879. By the Society. 

Khordch. A vesta (GujaratM). B, the Sit teetj. Translation Fan 
ManITLun Grammar. B, (. B. Bari,. By *-*« N. 
vJTlTo. T, Survey of India. By the Superintendent, G. T. 

■ — tf' ItoEevenue Survey, Bomba, Presidency. By the Bomba, 

Government. r 

Mcmoraudam on Dyes of Indian Growth and Production. By L. 

Leotard By the Government of India. 

Memorial of Joseph Henry. B, the Smithsonian Mint,™ 

Native Plants of Victoria. B, Baron F. von Mueller. Byth.Govein 
ment of Victoria. 

Norwegian North Atlantic Expedition, 1876-1878. Zoology- Gephyrea. 
By the Norwegian North Atlantic Expedition Committee. 

Notes on Afghanistan and Parts of Baluchistan. By G. Raverty, 
Bv the Government of India. B 

Noushirw&nd Samangan : (a Drama in 4 acts in Gujarat n). J 
Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 
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PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 




On the Manufacture of Iron and the future of the Charcoal Iron Indus- 
try in India. By the Government of India. 

Parliamentary Papers; By the Secretary of State for India ; 

Military Services. (Special Rewards.) 

Loans (India and England), 1857-58 to 1879-80. 

Cooper’s Hill College. . (New Scheme of Management.) 

East Indian Railway. (Redemption of Annuities Bill.) 

Indian Loan of 1879 (Bill). 

Afghanistan ; Further Correspondence. 

East India Famine Commission Report, Appendix I. 

• Police Adminstration, Punjanb. Report for 1880. By the Punjaub 
Government. 

Proceedings of the Literary and Philosphical Society, Liverpool. Yols. 
33 and 34. By the Society. 

Report of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. From 1st November 
1370 to 30th April 1881. By the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, United States, 1878 and 
79, By the Agricultural Department, U. S. f through -the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Report of the Meteorological Department of the Government of India, 
1880-81. By the Government of India. 

Report on the Administration of the Baroda State, 1879-80. By the 
Minister of Baroda. 

Report on the External Land Trade of the Punjanb, 1880-81. By the 
Punjaub Government. 

Report on the Jails of the Punjaub, 1880. By the Punjabb Govern- 
ment. 

Report on the Meteorology of India, 1879. By the Government of 
India. 

Review of the Forest Administration in the several Provinces under 
the Government of India, 1879-80. By the Government of Indm. 

Select Plants readily eligible for Victorian Industrial Culture. By the 
Government of Victoria. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for the 
Government of Bombay, 1880. By the Bombay Government. 
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Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. 23. By the Smithsonian. 
Institution. - 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vols> 18 — 21. By the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Suggestions regarding the Management of leased Forests of Busahir in 
the Sutlej Valley, By Br. Brandis, By the Punjaub Govern- 
ment. 

Survey Operations of India, General Report, 1879-80. By the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Great Pyramid, Why and when Built. By the Author. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner, N. W. Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 1880. By the Government N. W. Provinces. 

Tide Tables for the Indian Ports for 1882. 

— Port of Bombay for 1882. By the Secretary of 

State for India through the Bombay Government. 

Trade of British India. Statement for 5 years, 1875-76 to 1879-80. 
By the Government of India. 

Trade and Navigation Accounts of British India, Nos. 1 to 8. 1881-82. 
By the Government of India. 

Vinayapitakam. Edited by H. Oldenberg. Vol. III. By. the' 
Bombay Government. 

Wheat Production and Trade of India : Selection from the Records 
of the Government of India. By the Government of India. 

Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters, for 1880. By the Super- 
intendent, Marine Survey. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


{January to December 1882.) 

A Meeting of the Society was held in the Library on Wednesday, 
the 1st February 1882 ; Honourable Mr. Justice R. West, President 
an tlie Chair. 7 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. The 
tallowing gentlemen were elected members George Moir, Esq. 

)os ’ Forrest, Esq., Charles Lowell, Esq., Louis Penny, Esq 
E. H. Moscardi, Esq., C.S., Captain W. W. Robinson, R. E, A. F.’ 
Beaufort, Esq., Surgeon K. R. Kirtikar. 

^ Dr. Codrington read “ Rotes on Kutch and Kattywar Coins.” 
The series of Kutch coins, known in the bazar as Rasai Kori, ex- 
tended from the time of Bharaji {a. d. 1500), to that of the’ late 
Rao Prapaalji II., and specimen coins and casts of coins of each 
Rao during that period were shown to the meeting. It was shown 
that the Kutch coins were made in imitation of those of the kings of 
Guzerat, the copper ones bearing, in addition to that of the reigning 
Rao, the name of Mahmud bin Latif, and the silver the name of 
Muzaffer Shah, the reason being that Rao Bharaji obtained 
permission to coin copper before he was allowed to coin silver, and 
Mahmud being king at the early part and Muzaffer at the later 
part of Bharaji’s reign. And that the same pattern with the same 
Guzerat king’s name and Hijra date 978 was continued on the 
Koris up to the time of Desalji II. (a. d. 1819) with but one 
exception, viz., that Lakhapatji for a time issued some, bearing 
the name of Ahmed Shah in addition to his own, but whether the 
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well as on the origin of the size and weight of this coinage which, 
as far as he knew, was different to any other in India. The coinage 
of Kathiawad, very similar to the above, was then briefly described, 
including the Jam Sai of Havanaggar, the Divan Sai of Jnnagar, 
and the Rana Sai of Porebunder. 

On the motion of Mr. J averilal Umiashankar, seconded by the 
President, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Codrington for his 
paper. 

Several books and pamphlets presented to the Society were placed 
on the table and thanks voted to the donors. 


A Meeting of the Society was held in the Library on Friday, the 
17th February 1882 ; Honourable Mr. Justice R. West, President , 
in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and co nfir med. 

The following gentleman was elected member;— Y enerable Arch- 
deacon Stead. 

Mr. W. 0. Holmes read a paper on Bi-Metallism, of which the 
following is an abstract ; — “ Bi-metallism is a system of currency 
under which gold and silver are jointly employed as money. The 
system will, it is claimed, afford three advantages :• — first, it will 
prevent fluctuations in foreign exchanges ; second, it will make 
money as a measure of value less liable to fluctuations than it would 
be under a gold and silver monometallic system ; third j it will 
prevent contractions of the currency in the present gold-using 
countries. With regard to the first advantage, unless two countries 
have a common money (medium of exchange), there is no par of 
exchange, and the exchanges between them are liable to unlimited 
fluctuations. If they have a common money exchange, it cannot 
oscillate beyond the specie points. The second advantage is obtained 
owing to the irregularity in the supply of gold and silver ; if both 
are used jointly as money, a more regnlar supply will he obtained. 
The third advantage is of a negative nature. If bi-metallism is not 
adopted, silver will be gradually demonetised in Europe and 
America, and its place will have to be taken by gold. This will 
cause a contraction in the currencies of gold-using countries, and 
such contractions are invariably followed by periods of ‘ stagnation 
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°f trade and enforced idleness.’ There is no danc er to 
rf from th, „frod Mti „ a rf H-metal&m. ^ 

STS 1 \“ r iiad ““^ e 

P . Indian exchanges are to en 

Gorernment mnst either somehow induce Europe ; 
metallic, or it must introduce gold money into India 
the latter only by declaring that some gold coin 

neonle^T % a + ^ legal tender at some ratio whicl 
people m India to import and keep gold circulating 

coin Trt tb f. iS a little abOTe market Zlu 
■ ndia should join Prance and the United Stn 

sle « to obtain the ta-ostablishmont of bi-moMW 

On tin motion °f the Pmdde.t, a vote of thank, , 
Mr. Holmes for his paper. 

Several books and pamphlets, presented to the Socie 
on the table and thanks voted to the rim,™. 


M^te^o^he^ksT^titing veremd and^confimedL Cemen *' 

W. P. Symonds, Esq., 0.8, was elected a member of the Society 
Rev^Eourquin read a paper entitled “Conclusion of the 1st 
par.o Dharmasmdhu. On fasts, oblations to deceased ancestors 
an^bathmg ceremomes, with illustrations of the intricacies of thdr 

On the proposition of Prof. P. Peterson, seconded by Dr J 0 
Lisboa, a vote of thanks was passed to Rev. Bourquin for his paper’ • 

Several books pamphlets, Ac., presented to the Society, were laid 
on the table, and thanks voted to the ilmn™ 1 ere lard 


A Meeting of the Society was held 
1882; Brigade Surgeon J. Pinkerton, 


on Thursday, the 25th M; 
Vice-President , in the Chair 
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The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Rev. Dr. Fuehrer, Brigade Surgeon L. S, Brace, Thomas Blissett, 
and Caadido Xavier Cordeiro, Esq., were elected Members of 
the Society. 


Mr, J, M. Campbell then read a paper by Pandit Bhagrfolal 
Indraji on antiquarian remains recently found on the west coast 
of the Thana District. The paper treated of two groups of remains r 
one belonging toSopara, or Soparaka, the old capital of the Eonkan, 
whose site is m the rich belt of garden land about five miles north 
of Basaem ; the other on the top of a hill called Padan, a bare fiat 
Mock of trap about three miles .south-east of Goregaon station on 
the Baroda Railway. 


The Sopara remains come under three heads : I — A fragment of 
rock on which are cut parts of the 8th of Asoka’s edicts, and so 
belonging to about b. c. 250. The stone was lying near the Bha- 
tela tank in Sopar&j but it appears that it was recently thrown there 
by a villager. ISTo other pieces were found, but as the edict bas in 
other places never been found separately, but always with twelve 
others, it is hoped some more of this or other edicts will eventually 
be discovered in the neighbourhood. It is a piece of basalt rock, 
which evidently had been broken off and used for some purpose. 
IL— Pive inscriptions on smooth4opped basalt pillars on a hillock 
known as. Brahma Tekri, near the village of Gas, giving names in 
ib& genitive case. The letters are about a century later the 
Asoka character (a) “ of Satrnmardana” (somebody’s name) ; (b) 
“ of Data, the daughter of Bhima (c) “ofBadha (d\ “of Ealu- 
vada a Kotta,” probably a man of Ihe Koda or Kotta 
“ of Ugradeva,” a woman’s name. These were, the Pandit consi- 
ders, tombstones. III.-The Buddhist stupa standing in a garden 
about half a mile west of Sopara, 


Sopara was the capital of Aparanta or the Konkan, from B, o, 250 
to a. d. 1265, and it appears as a holy city in Buddhist, Brahman, 
and Jam hooks. It is known that Asoka sent one of his missionaries 
to Aparanta, and probably from Sopara, being the chief town, it 
was the eentre whence Buddhism spread over Western India. It is 
honoured as being one of the birth-places of Gautama Buddha, and 
writers say that on his third journey to Ceylon, he visited Sapparaka. 
Brahmanicai writers also speak of it as a holy place. The Maha- 
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bfc&rata mentions that Arjuna came to the veiy holy Surparaka. 
Jain writers frequently mention Sopara as one of their holy places. 
' <j . V estern Indian cave inscriptions contain six references to 
b ° par " ° ne at the Kiirli cave of the beginning of the first century 
after Christ records gifts of money by Satimita, son of Nanda, from 
boparaka. Ushavadata, in the Kasik cave inscription of the first 
century, records the gift of a house at Sorparaga, and in another 
,000 cocoa-palms are given to some mendicants of the same place. 
Tim Nanaghat inscription records a gift by one Govindadasa of 
boparaya. About a century later, in the Kanheri caves, is recorded 
a gift by a merchant of Soparaka, and in another, in the same caves, 
mention is again made of the place. Ptolemy has Supara in his list 
of Anake ports. The author of the Periplus (a. d. 247) notices Oup- 
para as a local mart between Barngaza (Broach) and K^INa^. 
(Kalyan). a. d. 545, Kosmas Indikopleustes has a doubtful reference 
under the name Sibor near Kalliana. a.d. 915, Ma ? udi mentions 
Sopara with Thana and Saimur. a. d. 1030, A1 Biruni names Supara 
as forty miles north of Thana- In a grant of Silhara King Atlanta 
(A. n. 1096) exemption from certain tolls at Surpp&raka is granted- 
A. d. 1135-45, Sopara sent a delegate to a literary conference at 
Kashmir, a. d. 1153, A1 Idrisi describes Subara as one of the em- 
poriums of India, a. d. 1322, Jordanus went to Sopara and buried 
there his four companions, who had been killed at Thana. 

Modem Sopara consists of about 600 houses, but there are signs 
of the old town having stretched over a much larger space 
these occupy. 

The stupa is known by the name of Buruda Rajlcha Kota, and 
there are stories connected with this Burud or Bamboo-worker 
King. It was originally a round plinth with a semi-circular dome 
on it, but about 50 years ago it was taken possession of by a Pathan 
fakir, who made a hiding place on the top for stolen property and 
his accomplices in theft, so now it is somewhat out of shape; it is 
about 30 feet high and 70 feet in diameter. To open the tope a 
straight cutting was made to the centre, and about 12 feet from 
the top of the dome the chamber was come upon, seeming like a 
square hollow brick pillar of about 3 feet diameter with a pyramidal 
top. Within this, under a layer of about 2 feet of moist clay, 
a stone coffer was found .carefully placed under 8 large bricks. 
Under the stone box was about four inches of clay, and then 
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the chamber was filled with bricks and clay, which were cleared 
on for several feet deep. In doing this, at a level of abont 4 feet 
below the stone coffer, a frog leaped np. This frog the Pandit 
beheves to be similar to some now fonnd in the Kanheri cave 
cistern. Excavation to the base of the tope, where some more 
treasures may be buried, was not carried on. The Pandit then, 
described the stone coffer and its contents, a general account 
of which, by Mr. Campbell, has already been given. Of the eight 
images seated round the copper vessel, that on the east is of the 
coming Buddha, the idea in so placing him being that on his attain- 
ing Buddha-hood he would come in by the principal gateway on the 
east, open the tope that side, and take out from the casket the bowl 
of the previous Buddha. The image is like that of a Bodhisattva, 
seated, the right leg hanging and resting on a lotus, the left half 
turned ; the right hand in the “gift” position, the left raised above 
the elbow and holding a lotus branch with three flowers. A conical 
crown is on the head, and the figure wears the sacred thread, ear- 
rings, armlets, bracelets and anklets, and a waist-band. The next 
image to the right is one of Sdkyamuni; the left hand, with palm 
open, is placed on the lap, while the right passes over the knee and 
touches the ground. . On the pithika are branches of the pipal tree. 
To his right, again, is a figure with the right hand open in the lap, 
and the left touching the ground; the leaves above seem those of 
ficus glomerata, the Bodhi tree of Kanakamnni. The next is an 
image of Buddha in the blessing position, the left hand in the lap, 
the right raised with the open palm extended to the front; the leaves 
on this pithika are apparently those of a fig-tree, so the figure is 
probably that of Kasyapa. The next figure is in the position called 
“padma Sana mudra ; ” the open palm of the right hand in that of 
the left. The leaves on his frame appear to be acacia sirisi ; if 
so the figure would be that of Knkuchchhanda. The next is 
Yisvabhu, the left hand with open palm on the lap, the right hang- 
ing down in the “ gift” position ; the leaves are doubtful. The next 
is Sikhi in the “thinking” position, the open hands resting one on 
another in the lap ; on his pithika are a lotus flower and leaves. 
The last is Vipasyi in the “teaching” position; on both sides behind 
him hang branches of leaves and a bunch of flowers of Jonesia 
asoka. The coin found in the copper box is very similar to a 
Kshatrapa coin ; the legend is in old Nagari character, resembling 
that of ISTasik and Kanheri cave inscriptions. The Pandit reads it 
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“ of ilie illustrious Yajna Satakarni, son of Gotami, Prince of 
Chaturapana,” and considers that Chaturapana was the kin g’s 
father s name, being added in addition to that of his mother Gotami 
(for the Satakarni kings were known by the mothers’, not their 
fathers’ proper names), in order to be more like the Kshatrapa 
coins, on which the father’s name is given ; the king being Gotami- 
putra II, whose date was a. d. 170 to 190. The relics contained 
m the gold casket were thirteen pieces of three kinds of earthen 
pots, from a quarter to one inch in length. The smallness of the 
pieces, carefully preserved with so much elaborate work in seven, 
covers, from the gold casket to the large stupa, induces Pandit 
.Bhagv&nlal Indraji to be confident that they are pieces of the bowl 
of Gautama Buddha himself, which is described in Buddhist books as 
made of earth of a red or black colour. 

The inscriptions and figures found sculptured on the bald head 
of Padan Rock were then briefly described and impressions of them 
shown. 

On the motion of Mr. Javerilal Umiashankar and Dr. Codrington, 
the thanks of the meeting were conveyed to Pandit Bhagvanl/l 
Indraji and Mr. J. M. Campbell by the Chairman. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 27th June 
1882; Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. West in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members: — Pandit 
Mohanlala VishnuMla Pandia, Samaldaan Kabi Rajd, Major H. S 
Stock, E. McG. H. Pulton, Esq, C.S. 

Rev. Dr. Fuehrer read a paper entitled “ Manusaradhamma- 
sattham, the only existing Buddhist Law Book, compared with the 
Brahminical Manavadharmasdstram,” of which the following is an 

An authoritative work of reference on Buddhist law, or ©n such 
branches of it as have been declared by section four of the Burmah 
Courts Act (1875) to form the rule of decision of any question 
regarding succession, inheritance, marriage or caste, or any religious 
usage, or institution in cases where the parties are Buddhists, is still 
wanting. A part of this law is contained in the Pali Pipitaka, or 
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the Three Baskets, divided into the Vinayapitaka, Suttapitaka, and 
Abhidhammapitaka, or Discipline, Discourses, and Metaphysics. 

Of these, the Yinayapitaka contains many passages that are law 
with regard to the religious usages of the people, but the rules t a 
govern the civil and criminal law among the laity are 
contained in totally distinct works, known generally as 
the Dhammasatfcham or Dhammasattham of ‘Mann. Of these 

Dhammasats there are in Burmah various Tensions with various 

titles. They profess generally to be based on the Pali text ol the 
Manusaradhammasattkam, but contain also passages which have 
evidently been interpolated in later days to suit the changing forms 
of society. One of their most prominent characteristics is a total 
want of systematic arrangement. Yarious and often inconsistent 
provisions on cognate subjects are scattered here and there through- 
out these pages, and topics the most incongruous are jumbled up 
together, forming a strange indigesta moles of law and custom, 
ancient and modern, Hindu and Buddhist, Indian and Burman. 
Burman libraries contain many Dhammasats or treatises on law, 
written on palm-leaves, which treatises are looked upon as works 
authority by native lawyers. Whilst such treatises exist only m this 
form, it need hardly be said that they are practically unavailable for 
the use either of the public or the courts. The number of copies is 
limited, and the tedium of poring over the hardly legible scratches 
on the palm-leaves is intolerable to a European. Burman historians 
ascribe the ' introduction of the Dhammasats to their progenitors, 
who, they believe, migrated from the plains of Hindustan some five 
or six centuries before the Christian era. This is a pure myt 
destitute of any foundation of truth, and invented m later days to 
support the pretensions of Burman monarchs to be t e escen 
of the solar kings of Oudh. Dr. Fuehrer states that tiie greatest 
part of the Burmese Dhammasats dates chiefly from the reign ot 
the great king Anaw-ra-hta, whose capital was at Pagahm Myan 
in the beginning of the eleventh century A. D. Under this monarc 
there was a great revival of religion, literature, and architecture, 
in Burmah, and communications with India and Ceylon appear o 
have been frequent. , 

The fact that nearly all Burmese Dhammasats are more Brah- 
minical than Buddhist, favours the supposition that the ongmal 
Brahminical law books were introduced from Manipur at this later 
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period, when Brahminisra liad regained the ascendancy over Bud- 
dhism in India. As the law books of Ceylon, Siam, Java and Bali 
are said to be based on the same standard authority of the Pali 
Manns aradhammasatfcham, it would be surely interesting to compare 
the different versions with the Burmese in order to arrive at the 
correct test. But all inquiries of Dr. Fuehrer to get manu- 
scripts from these places had no results. Therefore he restored 
the Pali text of the Manus aradhammasatfcham according 
to indifferent Burmese palm-leaves manuscripts; a critical edi- 
tion with an English translation he promises soon to publish. 
The Code of Manusara contains, according to ’this text, 434 slokas, 
and is divided into ten chapters, which treat of everything relating 
to inherited property, donations, marriage, sons, divorce, and all 
other matters under the jurisdiction of the courts. The first chap- 
ter gives the mythical origin of the Dhammasat. Dr. Fuehrer 
proves that the Pali Code of Manusara, which forms the standard 
authority of Buddhist Law, was compiled in the time of king 
Byumandhi, . the third of the Pagahm dynasty, who reigned no 
less than 75 years at that capital, in the end of the second and 
the beginning of the third centry of our era. Burman history 
records of this king that he erected many religious buildings, and 
caused books of law to be compiled for the benefit of his people. 
In a second paper Dr. Fiihrer will show that Manusara used in 
compiling his code is a more ancient version of the Manavadharma- 
sastram than that we -now possess in our editions. 

On the proposition of Professor Peterson, seconded by Dr. da 
Cunha, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Fuehrer for his paper. 

A list of several books and pamphlets presented to the Society 
was read, and thanks voted to the donors. 

The President observed that Dr. Fuehrer had found that the 
Burmese law book was derived from an earlier text of the Hindu 
law than that now commonly known. It is interesting that the 
procedure and constitution of courts take the most prominent 
position in the code, as is perhaps natural on the first establishment 
of law courts among a people. The division of substantive law was 
evidently copied from the Brahminical, as it is not on any scientific 
or logical system, but the arrangement is the same, in spite of this, 
in all Hindu Shastras. 
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A Meeting of the Society was held in tlie Library on Wednesday, 
the 19th July 1882 ; C. E. Fox, Esq., in the Chair, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members : — W. W. Loch, 
Esq., C.S., Surgeon-Major H. W. Graham, Rev, R. Scott, A. 
Abercrombie, Esq. 

Dr. J. C. Lisboa read a paper 44 Herbs and Tubers used as Food 
in India, during Famine Times.” 

On the proposition of Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, seconded by 
Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Lisboa 
for his paper. 

A list of books, pamphlets? <&c., presented to the Society was 
read and thanks voted to the donors. 


A Meeting of the Society was held in the Library on Tuesday, 
the 10th October; the Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. West, President , in 
the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members : — Vajeshankar 
Gowrishankar, Esq., and J. A. Cassells, Esq. 

Dr. Codrington read a paper on a hoard of gold and silver coins 
| found at Broach last March by labourers working in the Jamatkhana 

compound of the Parsee Punchayet. The collection was in an 
old brass lota , and consisted of 448 entire and some pieces of gold 
' coins, 4 small gold ingots, and about 1,200 silver coins and pieces, 
comprising coins from Genoa, Yenice, Egypt, Armenia, Persia and 
Delhi, and all, with the exception of one coin of dates included 
within the period from A. D. 1260 to 1380, or a. h. 658 to *782. From 
the character and dates of the coins it is concluded that the deposit 
was made by some one, engaged in trade with Africa and Arabia on 
the one side, and the interior of India on the other, and towards 
the end of the 14th century ; 367 of the gold coins were of 
Mamluk Sultans of Egypt of the Bahree dynasty, 13 out of the 25 
1 Sultans being represented .by very fine specimens, amongst which 

I were coins of Seyf-ed-deen Kalaoon, Seyf-ed-deen Aboo Bekr, Hasir 

Shihab-ed-deen Ahmed, and Kamil Seyf-ed-deen Shaaban, of 
whom the author believed no gold coinage had yet deen described ; 
and several new varieties of the already known coins of some 
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other Sultans. Amongst the Persian were fine gold coins of Shah 

Shnja, Muzaffer ; Hosayn, Jelair ; and some struck at Kerman with 
no name. And of Pathan kings of Delhi, new varieties of Ghias- 
ud-din Tughlak, and of Muhammad bin Tughlak: bearing the name 
of an Egyptian khalif; besides some fine specimens of others 
already described, including two . of Mahmud bin Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, a child who was put upon the throne for a few weeks or 
days. The gold coins of Genoa were beautiful quartardos marked 
Conrad Sex Bomanormn, and the Venetian sequins, of which there 
were 33, bore the names of six of the Doges reigning between a. j> . 
1339 and 1368. The majority of the silver coins were also of the 
Bahree Mamluks, bearing the names of nearly all the Sultans of 
whom there were specimens in gold. Many varieties of a Persian 
coin struck, it would appear, at Baghdad from a. h. 750 to 788 
were then described. Some were marked with a figure of a lion 5 
others a pigeon, a fish, two fishes, a crane, a peacock, a duck,' 
and bore the names Ali, A1 Abbas, Daood, Yoosuf, Hussan. There 
were also some varieties of Shah Shuja and Sheyk Oweys. The 
Armenian silver coins bore on one side a figure of a crowned king 
on horseback, and on the other a lion with a marginal legend in old 
Armenian characters, which had been read King Leo, King Con- 
stantine, town of Sis, town of Kars. Several of these had been again 
struck with the die of a Mamluk Sultan, Nasir Mahummad ; and 
the author attributed them to Constantine II., who reigned in Cilicia 
from A. d. 1298 to 1300, and to Leo V., during whose reign, about 
the year 1332, the country was invaded by the Mamluk Sultan 
Nasir Mahummad. 


A letter from Colonel Sturt, 17th N. I., was then read, describing 
the finding of some coins, pottery, glass, and shell ornaments in the 
ruins of the buried city of Nadir Shah, near Thul Chotiali. The 
coins were exhibited and described by the Secretary as Kufic of 
Amawee and Abbassee Khalifs, of Wasit min t, a. h. 85, 92, and 
115, of Abra-Shahr a. h. 106, and of Samarkhand 201. ' 

On the motion of Colonel White and Dr. Graham, a vote of, 
thanks was passed to the authors. 

The President then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. J. M. 
Campbell, for the handsome cabinet, to contain the Sopara relics* 
presented by him to the Society. 
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14^ ? 6tin !. 0f !o 6 S ° Ciety WaS Md in the Librai y on Tuesday, the 
in t h Jcte bei ' 1882 5 H ° n0Brable Mr - Justice R - West, President 

• ^ !t i mnt ? s of tlle last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Pc e r ^°^ gentlemei1 W6re elected members E. M. Slater, 
&sq., L. R. W. Forrest, Esq. 

Dr. Fuehrer read a paper entitled “ Manusfiradhammasattham, 

e on y^ one existing Buddhist law book, compared with the 
Brahmimca.1 Manavadharmasfistram” (conclusion of a former paper) 
of which the following is a short extract For all students of 

Vt ^ U° l0g7 ^ C ° mparative jurisprudence, Manusara’s Digest 
ot Buddhist law possesses a special interest beyond that attaching 

S* ° jf. r i T° rkS 0f the same class - The original elements of the 
Buddhist law, as prevailing in Burma, have undoubtedly an 
ancient origin, and are intimately allied to the Brahminical codes of 
Jslanu, Yajnavalkya, Elrada, Brihaspati, and Katyayana. But laws 
fi*om whatever sources derived, must, in process of time, accom- 
modate themselves , to the genius, the habits, the propensities, and, 
m some measure, to the geographical position of the people who 
use them. Independent of that interest naturally attached by the 
reflecting portion of mankind to whatever contributes to elucidate 

u T™ S degreeS ° f mental en ergy possessed by different nations, 
and to the exposition of the many cases which may, at different 
periods have increased or diminshed it, there are, as in this instance 
frequently local circumstances tending to connect practical utility 
with the subject. In the investigation before us some degree of 
local interest may be said to attach. There is a considerable 
population of Burman Buddhists who are placed under British 
rule, and who are consequently subject to an English Court of 
udicature. In a political point of view also, it is presumed, that 
we ought not to be ignorant of the real character, prevailing ideas, 
and capacities of a people so circumstanced, or of the laws and 
institutions affecting them. It is likewise supposed that the prin- 
ciples of the Burmese law will prove to be pretty fair transcripts of 
the codes prevalent in Hindustan. It maybe premised that the 
practice of following precedents has made it easy to evade the law 
m many instances ; hence some customs will occasionally in Burma 
be found at variance with the law. It is plain that the. largest 
portion of the Burmese law is of Hindu origin, though we have yet 
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9Q+h ^ 6neraI Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday the 

The following proposals were placed before the Meeting :— 

W Dy the Venerable Archdeacon Stead 

That the “ Journal des Debats” be added to the Society’s 
list of periodicals. — Carried . J 

(2) By 1ST. S. Symons, Esq.— 

That “Baily’s Magazine ” be taken.— Lost. 
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(3) By Javerilal IJmiashankar, Esq. — 

That “St. James’ Budget,” “Indu Prakash, ” and the 
t£ Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha ” be 
taken. — Carried . 

(4) By Prof. P. Peterson — 

That “ Longman’s Magazine,” 64 Harper’s Magazine/’ and 
11 Church. Quarterly ” be taken. — Carried. 

It was resolved to discontinue the following : — 

44 Architect,” “Literary Journal,” “Friend of India,” ic Over- 
land Mail/’ “ Bombay Educational Record, ” 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 12th Decem- 
ber 1882, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. West, President , in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

A paper by Mr. J. E . Fleet was read, describing the inscriptions 
on a copper plate grant of the Devagiri-Yadava King Siiighana 
II. found in 1880 buried in the ground at the back of the temple of 
the goddess ITdachama at Haralahalli on the Tungabhadra, in the 
Karajgi Taluka of the Dharwad district. The inscription is dated 
Saka 1160 for 1159 (A. D. 1237). The genealogical portion com- 
mence with Mallugi. His grandson Jaitugi I. is said to have con- 
quered the Andhra King, and his son Sihghana II. described as hav- 
ing conquered the Gaulas, Hammiras and Chdlas and others. It 
then describes the rivers Varahi and Tungabhadra, mentions a shrine 
of the god Somanatha and two other Linga shrines of the gods 
Chikkadeva and Mahadeva, and then records how a feudatory of 
Sihghana II., the (Dandesa) Chikkadeva established a colony of 
Brahmans and presented them with lands at the village of Pritti- 
grama, which the description shows to be the modern Hale-Ritti, 
six miles east of Karajgi. Eleguthir, Kariyakol, Ereyakol, and 
Kumbaragol villages mentioned in the boundaries, and the river 
Yarahi cannot be traced on the map. 

Dr* J. Gerson da Cunha then read Part IY. of his paper on Indo- 
Portuguese Numismatics, embracing the period from 1730 to the 
present time, preceded by a description of some inedited specimens 
'brought to light during the interval which has elapsed since pre- 
sentation of the former parts of the paper. These coins were a 
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currency m use. The coinages of the successors of D. Joao V. 
D. Joze I., E. Maria I., and D. Pedro III., of D. Joao VI.’ 
edro IV., D. Maria II., D. Pedro V. and the present reigning 
monarch D. Luis was then described, and lastly a short historical 
sketch of the eight mints which the Portuguese in the height of 
their prosperity had in the East, their vicissitudes and their gradual 
abolition ending in the adoption of the standard coinage of British 
India by the Monetary Convention of 1880, was given. It was a 
matter for reflection, the author said, that the Portuguese who were 
about 200 years ago so powerful in this part of India to the extent 
of the English imitating their coinage should now in their turn 
mutate the English coinage. Of the once vast Portuguese 
ommions, he said, most of the monuments are now rapidly 
disappearing, whether edifices or archives, but what still remains 
and doubtless will endure for many a century yet are the coins 

of which it may be said with Ovid, Factum abiit-monumenta 
manent, 

A vote of thanks was passed to the authors of the papers on the 
motion of the President and Secretary. 
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Animal Statement of the Tirade and Navigation of British India 
for the year ending 31st March 1881, VoL II. By the Go- 
vernment of India. 

Animal Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India 
for the year ending 31st March 1882, Yol. I. By the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums in the Punjab, 1881. By 
the Punjab Government. 

Appendix to “ Changars and ■“ Linguistic Fragments*” By G, W. 

Leitner. By the Punjab Government. 

Archaeological Survey of India Report, Yol. XII.-XIX. By the 
Government of India. 

Archaeological Survey of Southern India, No. 3. The Amravati 
Stupa. By the Bombay Government. 

A Treatise on the Parsee New and Leap Years (Gujerathi). By 
Jamsetji N. Petit, Esq. 

Anoditch Prakash (Gujerathi). By the Author* 

Brief Sketch of the Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency in 
1881. By the Meteorological Reporter, Western India. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in Oudb, for 1881, 

in the N. W. Provinces, Part YIL By 

the Government of N* W. Provinces. 

Chronological Tables for Southern India from the 6th Century 
A. D. By R. Sewell. By the Madras Government. 
Commentaries on the Zoroastrian Religious Ceremonies. By Mobed 
Aspendiarji Burjorji. By Jamshedji N. Patel, Esq. 

Comte Rendu de la Troisieme, Congres Provincial des Orientalistes. 

Session 1878. By the Musee Guimet. 

Della Capacita delle Posse Nasali. By Prof. P. Mantegazza. By 
the Author. 

Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency. By 
J, P. Fleet. By the Bombay Government. 

Explorateurs du Cambodge. Par le Marquis de Rozier. By the 

M'usee Guimet. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. By 

the Government of India. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts, British India. Part II., 1st April 
1872 to 31st March 1880. By the Government of India. 
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Genealogy of Modem Numerals. Sir E, C. Bay ley. By the 
Author. 

General Report, Marine Survey of India, 1880-81. By the Super- 
intendent Marine Survey of India. 

General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India, 1880-81 
By the Surveyor General of India. 

^Hakluyt Society’s Publications : — 

Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia. 

History of the Indies, YoL II. 

Baffin’s Yoy ages, 1612-22. By the Secretary of State, 
through the Bombay Government. 

Handbook of the Collection illustrative of the Wild Silks of India. 
By Thos. Wardle. By the Bombay Government. 

Historia de la Geografia en Mexico. Par M. 0. Berra. By the 
Author. 

II Terzo Molare nelle Razze Urnane. By Prof. P. Mantegazza By 
the Author. 

Imperial Gazetteer, N. W. P. By A. Tupp, Esq. 

Indian Civil Service and the Competitive System. By A. C. Tupp. 
By the Author. 

Indian Civil Service List, October 1880. By A. C. Tupp. By the 
Author. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Yol. I. By the Government of India. 

International Monetary Conference, 1878. By A. Tupp, Esq. 

International Monetary Conference lately sitting at Paris. Copy 
of Correspondence. By A. Tupp, Esq. 

Irrigation Revenue Report of the Bombay Presidency, 1880-81. 
By the Bombay Government. 

Lane’s Arabic English Lexicon, Yols. 1 to 6, and Ease. I. of 
Yol. YII. By the Government of India. 

Latin and Greek Yerse Translations. By C. D. Maclean. By the 
Author. 

Le Mouvement Economique en Portugal et Le Yicomte de San 
Januari. Par E. Gibert. By the Musee Guimet. 

Lettres Inedites de Malherbe. By H. Curjel, Esq. 

License Tax Report, Punjab, 1880-81. By the Punjab Government. 

Linguistic Fragments. By G. W. Leitner. By the Punjab 
Government. 
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up to 1st January 1882. By the Superintendent, Marine 
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Mackenzie Collection, a Descriptive Catalogue. By the late H. H. 
Wilson. By the Madras Government, and the Director of 
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Malaria, its Causes and Effects. By E. G. Russell. By the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction. 

Max Muller’s Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 
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Bast India Report of Famine Commission. Appendix Y. 
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• — . Report of Famine Commission. Appendix II, 
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Afghan Wax*. Grant-in-aid. 
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Central Asia. Further Correspondence. By the Secretary of 
State for India. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1870-71 to 
j, 1879-80. By the Secretaiy of State for India. 

VOL. XV. / 
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Parliamentary Papers ; — 

Report on Sanitary Measures in India in 1879-80. VoL XIII. 
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Indfia. Prevention of Famine. 

East India. Progress and Condition, 1879-80. 

International Monetary Conference, 1881. 
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tary of State for India. 
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Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure, Bombay Presi- 
dency, 1880-81. By the Bombay Government. 
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Tide Tables for the Port of Bombay, 1883. By the Government of 
India. 

Tin Mining in Larut. By P. Doyle. By the Author. , 

Transactions, Medical and Physical Society of Bombay. New Series. 
No. I. By the Bombay Government. 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Report 1878. By the U. S. 
Coast Survey. 

Yerahandbrugen des Oriendalisten-Congresses. By Professor 
Weber. 

Vinayapitakam. By H. Oldenberg. Yol. IY. By the Secretary 
of State for India. 
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LIST OP ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

Prom January 1880 to December 1882. 

6 Gold Huns of Southern India, found in 'the Ahmednagar Dis- 
trict. Purchased. 

100 Lead Coins, Andhrabhritya. Presented by the Madras Govern- 
ment. 

3 Gold Pathan Coins ; two of Muhammed bin Tughlak, and one 
of Alla Uddin Muhammed Shah, found in the Budaun Dis- 
trict. Purchased. 

10 Gold Viraraya Fanams, found in the Chinglepat District. 

Presented by the Madras Government. 

10 Silver Coins, Indo - Sassanian, found in the Basti District. 
Purchased. 

12 Silver Larin Coins, found in the Thana District. Purchased. 

2 Modern Indian Rupees, found in the Ahmednagar District. 
Purchased. * 

10 Copper Indo- Sassanian Coins, found in the Rohtak District. 
Presented by the Government of India. 

20 Modern Indian Rupees, found in the Kulladgha District. 
Presented by the Bombay Government. 

32 Copper Pathan Coins, Sikandar Lodi, found in the Bahraich 
District. Purchased. 

2 Silver Coins of Krishna Raja Rashtrakuta, found in Cavel Street 
near Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. Presented by the Collector 
of Bombay. 

11 Copper Coins, Indo- Sassanian, found in the Nassick District. 
Purchased. 

20 Goa Silver Coins. Purchased. 

3 Copper Plates bearing a grant of King Singhana II., found in 
the village site of Harilahalli in Karajaji Taluka of the 
Dharwar District. Presented by the Bombay Government. 

12 Whole and 8 half Goa Rupees. Purchased. 

1 Goa Rupee, A. D. 1824. Purchased. 
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4 Silver Coins, found at Sawaut Wari. Purchased. 

6 Silver Coins of Samanta Deva, King of Kabul, found in the 
HoshiarpUr District. Purchased. 

1 Double gulden piece, struck in celebration of the Silver Wed- 
ding of the Emperor and Empress of Austria, 24th April 
1879. Purchased. 

4 Silver Coins, found in the Belgaum District. Purchased. 

' 

1 Gold Hun, found in the Ahmednagar District. Purchased. 

10 Silver and 20 Copper Coins, Kshatrap and Modern Indian • 
Presented by Vajeshankar Gowrishankar, Esq. 

10 Silver Kshatrap Coins, found at Karangui, Sattara District. 
Presented by the Pant Pratinidhi. 

Buddhist Relics, found at Sopfira, near Bassein. Presented by the 
• Bombay Government. 

5 Kufic Coins and pottery, glass and shell ornaments, found in the 

ruins of the city of Nadir Shah, near Thai Chotiali. Present- 
ed by Col. Sturt. 

37 Gold and 286 Silver Coins (Maniluk, Pa than, Persian, Arme- 
nian, Genoa) found at Broach. Purchased. 
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Aarek, 94 

Abd Allah ALKattal, 98 
Abd-Allah B. Domaymah, 97 
Abu Tammam, 65 
Aduli, 113 
Aigidion, 144 
Ailah, 114 

Alexander, birth and education 
of, 38 

— death of, 63 

myth of the Persians, 

37 

Alexandria, 39 
Al-H&reth B. Walah, 67, 68 
Al-Kallakh, 73 
A1 Motalammis, 74, 75 
Al-Raby B. Zy4d, 69, 70 
Alshanfara, 72 
Amazons, the city of, 55 
Andalus, 51, 52 
Antarah, 100 

Antiquarian Remains at Sopara 
and Padana, 273 
Anurograxnmum Regia, 146 
Apar&nta, 274 
Apologos (Obollab), 139 
Arabic Poetry, pre-Islamitic, 
specimens selected and trans- 
lated from the Hamasah, 65 
Arabia Felix (Aden), 117 
Aristotle, 38, 39 

Asoka Rock Edicts found at 
Sopara, description of the, 282- 
288 


Bald i B. Kays, 77 
Barbarikon, 140 
Barygaza (Broach), 141 
Bathing in the Sea, Rules for, 
269, 270 ' 


Bhagwanlal Indraji, Antiquarian 
Remains at Sopara and Padana, 
273 

Berenice, 113 
Bishe B. Obayi, 76 
Bi-metallism, xviii.-xix 
Bombay, 144 

Borak, Picture and description 
of, 25 

Botany (see Plants) 

B our quin (Rev. A.) ; Dharma- 
sindhu, or the Ocean of Re- 
ligions Rites, by the Priest 
Kasinatha.Translated from the 
Sanscrit and commented upon, 

1 

(2nd Article) 150 

(3rd Article) 225 

Brahmans, Alexander’s conver- 
sation with, 52-53 
Brahmatekdi, near Sopara, de- 
scription of inscribed stones 
on, 288 — 292 

Buddhist Law Book, Manusara- 
dhammasattham, compared 
with the Braliminieal Manava- 
dharmasastram, 329 

— Part IL, 371 

Buddhist Stupa, near Sopara, de-. 
scrip tion of the remains and of 
the relics found in them, with 
remarks, 294 — 315 
Buruda Rajacha Kota, near Sopa- 
ra, account of, 292-294 
Burmese Law Book, information 
i about, 330-333 


Calicut, 145 
Calliena (Kallian), 143 
Cambay, 140 
Cana, 110, 127-129 
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€km% 120-127 
0 eylon, 146-149 
Chakremra Temple near Sopara, 
description of sculptures in the 
neighbourhood of, 316-317 
China, Alexander's march to, 69 
Codrington (Surgeon-Major O.), 
on a hoard of coins found at 
Broach, 339 


short notes on Kuteh and Kat- 
tjwar coins, xvii.-xviii 
Coins, a hoard of, found at 
Broach, 339 

found near Kalbadevi Road, 

Bombay, a short description 
of, iv. „ 

gold (Mamluk, Venetian, 

Persian, Genoa, PatMn, &c.) 
described, 339-355 
introduced by tbe Portu- 
guese in India, described with 
name of Portuguese sovereigns 
and the Viceroys in India, IBS- 
202 

• Kufic, found near Thul 

Ohotiali, xxvii. 

— Kuteh and Kattywar, 

short notes on, xvii.-xviii. 

— ~ Larin, a short account of, 

iii. 

— — of Portuguese coinage in 

India, 169. 

silver (Persian, Mamluk, 

Armenian, &c.,) 356-370 
Comari, Cape Comorin, 145 
Copper- plate grant of the D£va- 
giri-Yadava king Sihghana 
II., 383 

D 

DaCunha (J, ' Gerson) ; con- 
tributions to the study of 
Indo-Portuguese Numismatics. 
(Part 3rd), 169 
Darius, King of Persia, 43-44 
Divagiri- X adava dynasty, ge- 
nealogy of the, 384 


Dhammasafctham, mythical origin 
of the, 334-335 

Dharmasindhu, or the Ocean of 
Religious Rites, by the Priest 
Kasinatha. Translated, 1 

(Art. 2nd.), 150 

(Art, 3rd.), 225 

Diridotis, 137-138 
Dorayd B. Al-Cimmah, 88 


E 

Eclipses, rites connected with, 
donation to be given on the 
occasion of, and a description 
of the defilement of, 260-269, 
Emporia, chiefly ports of Arab 
and Indian international com- 
merce before the Christian era, 
109 

E 

Pasting vow, of the 11th Tithi, 
rales of the, for Vishnu vites 
and Shivaites, 228-232 
Fasts, ways of observing, 156-1 64 
Fleet (J, F.); A copper-plate 
grant of the Devagiri-Yadava 
king Sihghana II., 383 
Foghfur, 59 

Fuehrer (Rev. Dr. A.) ; Manu- 
saradhammasattham, the only 
one existing RuddhistLawBook 
compared with the Brahmini- 

nical Manavadharma sastram, 
qoq 

Part II., 371 

Fdr, King of Qanuj, 50-51 

G 

Gh’alMk B. Mherwan, 102 
Hallal B. Razyn, 107 
Hamasah, specimens of pre-Isla- 
mitic Arabic Poetry, selected 
and translated from the, 65, 
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Hasson B. Nushbah, 87 
. Hassanieb, 115 
Hauara, 115 
Eazlz B. AW, 86 
Heptanesia, 144 
Herat, 50 

the <% of the Amazons, 

•Hisn Gborab, 127-129 
Holmes (W. C.) ; Paper on Bi- 
metallism (Abstract), xv iii- 


I Law, Buddhist, according toMann- 
saradhammasattham, different 

subjects treated under the, 334- 
338 and 372-382 
Lenkekome, 114 
Lisboa (J. C .) ; List of Plants 

enT M f able ^war at the 
°fthe last hot season ; or 
a small contribution to the 

Botany of the Hill, 203 


In 50-53 ' raSi0 ° ° f ’ by Alexan der, 
- products of, used forcom- 

mercem ancient times. 109-113 
ofT^ 17 m ° nthB ’ descri P tioa 
“77 ~ • Heligious rites to 

18-24 ° r ° mitted “» 


Ja^dar B. Dnbya’h, 85 
Judges, duties and qualifications 
of, according to Mannsara- 
dhammasattham, 335-336 


Ka’bB. Zohayr, 105 
Kays B. Zohayr, 103 
Keis, 135 
Kishm, 135 
Kolkhoi, 149 
Kubir Bur, 142 
Kuriba, 125 

'Kyd, a sovereign of India, 50 


Magna, 114 

Mabableshwar, list 0 f D ] a f 
seen at, 203 F 

Mais (M hye) River, 140 
Makkala, 132 
Manu, account of 329 

Manusaradhammasattham, the 

only one existing Buddhist 
■UawBoolt, compared with the 
•Bra hmmical Manavadharxna- 
sastram, 329 

Part II, 371 

contents of the book of' 33$! 

Mareb, 122 
Marj&ns, 50 
Minnagara, 140-142 
Mirbat (Morebat), 132 ‘ 

MorduJamne Portus, 146 
Moscha, 133 
Mumbaros, 144 
Muza (Mokha), 116 
Muziris, 144 
Myoshormos, 113 
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Naharwarah (Patau), 140 
Nakah-ul-Hajar, rains of, 130- 
Jfatnnadios (Herbudda) River, 

140 

Nanra, -144 
Nelkyuda, 144 
Nfilkunda, 110 

Numismatics, Indo-Portaguese, 
contributions to the study ot, 

(Part 3rd), 169 

Nushabeh, 60 


Oaracta, 135 
Ormuz (Organa), 135 
Ozene (Ujjain), 142 


Rehatsek (E) ; Emporia; cluefly 
ports of Arab and Indian inter- 
national commerce before the 
Christian era, 109 
* Picture and de- 
scription of Borak, 25 

— — Specimens of pre- 

Islamitic Arabic Poetry, select- 
ed and translated from the 

Hamasab, 65 • 

Tbe Alexander 

mytb. of the Persians, 37 
Bites (special), desertion*** 
different kinds of, 153-156 
Bnssians, Alexander’s war with 
the, 60-62 


Padana Hill, ancient inscriptions 
and symbols on, described, 

317-328 . . . . 

Pagoda (coin), origin and de- 
scription. of, 179-182 
Persia, invasion and conquest by 
Alexander, 40-45 
Persian Gulf, 133-134 
Persians, Alexander myth ot the, 

37 

Plants seen at Mahableshwar at 
the end of the last hot season 
(1881), list of, 203 
• Plitbana, 143 


Qontal, 60 


Raipiply Mountains, Cornelian 
mines in, 141-1.42 
Ramisseram, 145, 146 


Saba, account of ancient town of, 
123-125 

Sacrificial rites of different kinds, 
on tbe times for, 254-259 

oblations, &c^ 

to dead ancestors, a definition 
of the time for, 248-253 
— . vows, rites, &c., de- 
scription of, 156-164 
Sacrifices, description of the time 
for, 240-248 
Samarquand, 50 
Semylla, 144 

Siraf, 135-136 , . ' 

Singhana II. (Devagim-Yadava 
king) a copper-plate grant ot, 

388 , /. 

Sopara and Padana, Antiquarian 
remains at, 273 

References to antiquity 

and sanctity of, 273-280. 

^ ._. Topography of the modern 

village of, 280-282 
Spatana Portus, 146 
i Surat, 143 
1 Syagros, 133 
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Tabbet, Sbarra, 78 
Tanga, origin and meaning of- 
172-173 ’ 

Tagara, 143 
Taoke, 137 
Taprobane, 146 

* Tarafah B. Al-A’bd, 93 
Teredon, 138 

-Time, different ways of reckon- 
ing described in Dharmasin- 
dbn, 3 

Times, propitious for tbe per- 
formance of religious rites on 
tbe sun's entrance into tbe 
Zodiacal signs, 10 
Tithi, 1st* 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th,' 
17tb, descriptions of, 164-168 

* - 3th, 9th, 10th, 1 1th, de~ 

* scriptions of, 225-228 

-13 th, manner of the sacri- 
ficial fast on the, 232-233 
“ * rules to be observed in 

connection with the, 234-23? 

* l^th, description of the, 

237- 238 

“ 13th, description of the, 238 

14th, description of the, 

238- 239 

— 15th (i. e. Full Moon and 
Dark Moon dates), description 
of the, 239-240 


Tithis (or dates) ; definition, 

of, 150-153 ? 

~ ~ Sideral Tjunal conjunc- 
tion, &c., prohibtions enjoined 
in connection with, 2 70-271 


U'rwah B* Al-Ward, 98 


^akala Hill, inscriptions on, 288- 
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Yambo, 115 


Zabarra, 137 
Zabid, 116 
Zafar, 121 
ZoUr, 137 
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